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2  CHBISTIANITY  AND 

our  present  purpose  have  to  bo  consid¬ 
ered. 

The  early  Romans  were  a  serious, 
practical,  and  prosaic  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  bravery,  were  more  given 
to  fear  than  hope,  and  dreaded,  as  well 
as  respected,  the  gods  they  scrupulously 
worshipped.  Among  these  were  some 
extremely  matter-of-fact  deities,  such  as 
Vaticanus,  who  caused  the  new-born 
infant  to  emit  its  first  cry,  and  Fabu- 
linus  to  pronounce  its  first  word. 
Educa  taught  it  to  eat  and  Potina  to 
drink  ;  Cuba  watched  over  its  repose, 
while  four  goddesses  presided  over  its 
first  footsteps. 

Of  such  divinities  there  could  hardly 
be  separate  histories  or  legends,  and  in¬ 
deed,  as  we  all  know,  Romans  had  not 
that  tendency  to  humanize  their  gods 
which  prevailed  in  Greece.  Statues  do 
not  appear  to  have  existed  in  their  tem¬ 
ples  till  they  began  to  imitate,  first  the 
Etrurians  and  then  more  distant  peo¬ 
ples.  But  when  any  event  took  place 
which  was  so  remarkable  as  to  seem  to 
them  “  divine,”  a  name  was  given  and 
a  worship  initiated.  Thus  the  Roman 
gods  mainly  arose  as  consequences  of 
observation  and  analysis,  and  not 
through  poetic  enthusiasm. 

It  might  seem  that  the  government 
of  a  people  so  timid  and  scrupulous  as 
regards  the  supernatural  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  theocracy  ;  and  yet  the 
very  contrary  took  pkce.  Powerful  and 
respected  as  the  Roman  religion  was,  it 
was  subject  to,  or  rather  incorporated 
(With,  the  state.  There  was  no  incom¬ 
patibility  between  civil  and  sacerdotal 
lunctions,  and  there  was  never  any  con¬ 
flict  between  the  government  and  the 
pagan  Church,  because  the  members  of 
the  various  priesthoods  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  lay  sentiments. 

Religion  consisted  in  external  acts  of 
worship,  which  had  to  be  carried  out 
with  a  nice  precision,  with  proper  atti¬ 
tudes,  due  offerings,  and  correct  for¬ 
mulae.  Therefore  the  worshipper  of 
the  gods  was  often  careful  to  have  two 
priests  beside  him  when  he  prayed — 
one  to  dictate  the  words,  while  the 
other  followed  them  with  his  eyes  on  a 
book,  so  that  no  syllable  should  be  acci¬ 
dentally  omitted.*  Thus  the  priests 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  petitioner  was  very 
snxions  not,  by  a  verbal  slip,  to  engage  him. 
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were  rather  “  masters  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies”  than  men  endowed  with  a  super¬ 
natural  power  of  acting  eflficiently  as  in¬ 
tercessors. 

There  were  no  dogmas.  Men’s 
thoughts  and  beliefs  were  free,  and 
only  external  acts  were  demanded  of 
them.  Even  as  to  the  priests  them¬ 
selves,  though  a  certain  gravity  of  de¬ 
meanor  was  expected  of  an  augur  or  a 
pontiff,  neither  his  morals  nor  his  be¬ 
liefs  were  taken  into  account. 

The  object  of  most  ancient  religions 
was  not  to  make  men  moral,  but  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  powerful  supernatural  beings, 
by  performing  acts  (good  or  bad)  which 
pleased  them,  safety  and  succor  for  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  city.  Morality  was  not 
the  business  of  religion,  but  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  it  was  the  special  subject  of 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  Rome.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  not  moral,  save  tliat  there 
was  necessarily  a  certain  goodness  in 
practices  performed,  not  for  any  pleas¬ 
ure  in  them,  but  to  obtain  advantages 
from  fellow-citizens.  The  Roman  sys¬ 
tem  was,  in  early  days,  a  strict  school 
of  discipline,  and  co-existed  with  great 
simplicity  of  life. 

Tlie  Greeks  were  greatly  edified  by 
the  way  in  which  religion  was  honored 
and  practised  at  Rome,  by  the  order  and 
dignity  of  private  life  there,  and  by  the 
intensity  of  Roman  patriotism.  The 
titles  of  Jupiter  were  “greatest  and 
best,”  and  Vesta  was — as  every  one 
knows — a  goddess  of  purity. 

For  the  popularity  and  continuance 
of  the  Roman  religion  it  was  hardly  less 
useful  to  be  free  of  such  ridiculous  and 
immoral  legends  as  those  of  the  Greek 
mythology  than  to  be  devoid  of  dogma. 
Since  Romans  might  think  of  the  gods 
as  they  pleased,  they  were  more  easily 
able  to  reconcile  with  older  notions 
and  ancient  practices,  such  new  ideas  as 
the  advance  of  intellectual  culture  and 
foreign  influences  from  time  to  time 
gave  rise  to.  The  fact  that  the  gods 
were  rather  divine  manifestations  and 
deified  abstractions  than  anything  else, 
made  it  easy  to  regard  them  as  symbols 
of  different  attributes  of  oneall-embrac- 


self  unwittingly  to  anything  exceeding  his  in¬ 
tention — as,  for  example,  when  offering  wine, 
not,  by  the  omission  of  limiting  words,  to 
bind  himself  to  sacrifice  all  the  wine  in  his 
cellar. 
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ing  divinity  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  men 
of  very  different  views  could  unite  in 
the  traditional  acts  of  worship  of  the 
Roman  state. 

I  As  the  republic  approached  its  end, 

!  the  religion  of  Rome  lost  very  much  of 
its  influence.  Incredulity  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  became  the  prevailing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were 
saturated  with  Epicurean  views.  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  empire 
C®sar,  before  the  senate,  boldly  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What 
wonder  that  temples  began  to  fall  into 
ruin,  that  the  domains  of  the  gods  were 
plundered  by  neighboring  proprietors, 
tliat  various  ancient  feasts  ceased  to  be 
celebrated,  and  that  an  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  religion,  through  neglect,  came 
to  be  anticipated. 

Small  chance  of  success  would  have 
attended  Christianity  had  it  appeared 
at  Rome  when  Cicero  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  words  :  Nolite  enim  id 
jmtare  accidere  posse,  quod  in  fabulis 
scope  videtis  fieri,  ut  dens  aliquis,  lapsus 
de  coelo,  cmtus  hominum  adeat,  versetur 
in  terris,  cuin  hominibus  colloquatur.* 
This  sentence  may  serve  both  to  show 
the  low-water  mark  to  which  belief  in 
the  supernatural  had  fallen,  and  the  in¬ 
opportuneness  at  that  time  of  preaching 
the  doctrine  that  God  incarnate  had  not 
!  only  recently  conversed  with  men,  but 
had  been  crucified  for  their  salvation, 
j  How  hateful  such  a  notion  would  have 

j  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Cicero 

desired  that  even  the  name  of  the  cross 
should  be  absent,  not  only  from  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  Roman  citizens,  but 
I  that  it  should  be  banished'  from  their 
very  thoughts. 

The  Christian  era  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  upward  religious 
movement  before  spoken  of  as  initiated, 
by  Augustus.  The  latter  was  a  politic 
proceeding,  whereby  he  sought  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  support  for  his  power,  not  to  be 
obtained  either  from  a  decimated  nobil¬ 
ity  or  a  populace  which  was  already  so 
largely  composed  of  freed  men  and  stran- 
gers.  It  was  also  a  popular  movement, 
^  I  because  it  harmonized  with  a  change 
I  produced  in  men’s  minds  by  the  terrible 

*  Do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  god 
'  \  shonld  come  down  from  heaven  (as  is  told  in 
V  I  fables)  to  the  earth,  to  mix  and  oonverse  with 
i  men. 


trials  society  had  undergone,  and,  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  calamity 
very  often  tends  to  promote  piety — a 
result  temporarily  brought  about  in 
France  during,  and  after,  the  Franco- 
German  war.  But  the  movement  was 
also  due  to  the  emperor’s  personal  in¬ 
clination,  since  he  was  so  superstitious 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  accidentally 
put  his  right  foot  into  his  left  slipper 
would  disquiet  him  for  a  whole  day. 
When  he  became  Pontifex  Maximus  he 
followed  most  scrupulously  all  ritual 
exigencies,  never  wearing  a  garment 
that  had  not  been  woven  for  him  either 
by  his  wife  or  his  daughter. 

He  built  new  temples,  rebuilt  and 
redecorated  old  ones,  augmented  sacer¬ 
dotal  privileges  and  restored  neglected 
festivals.  As  censor  he  also  strove  to 
reform  public  morals,  promoting  mar¬ 
riage  and  severely  punishing  adultery 
and  outrages  on  public  decency.  He 
found  Roman  religion  grateful  for  his 
favors  during  his  life,  and  when  he  died 
his  apotheosis  was  decreed. 

The  movement  he  set  on  foot,  as  a 
reaction  against  the  materialism  and 
incredulity  of  the  republic,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  “  romanticism”  which 
set  in  as  a  reaction  against  the  horrors 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  The  writers  of  both 
epochs  strove  for  an  impossible  ideal, 
and  were  alike  full  of  contradictions, 
the  spirit  of  their  own  day  mingling 
with  and  modifying  their  laudations  or 
times  gone  by. 

Of  the  writers  whom  Augustus  com¬ 
missioned  to  revive  a  taste  for  antiquity, 
and  for  that  rusticity  whence  Roman 
paganism  took  its  rise,  Virgil  was  by 
far  the  most  remarkable.  He  is  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable  because  (as  our  read¬ 
ers  will  recollect)  his  poetry  sometimes 
assumes  a  Christian  character.  He  is 
full  of  tenderness  for  human  suffering 
{sunt  lacrymcB  reruin).  He  is  humble 
before  the  gods,  whose  morality  he  pro¬ 
claims  :  Sperate  Deos  memores  fandi 
atque  nefandi  ;  and  when  their  decrees 
perplex  him  be  exclaims,  Dis  aliter 
visum  !  Most  remarkable  of  all  is  that 
well  -  known  passage  in  his  fourth 
eclogue  beginning  .Jam  nova  progenies^ 
etc.,  which  shows  how  he  participated 
in  the  then  widely  diffused  feeling  that 
a  time  of  crisis  had  arrived,  which 
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should  renovate  a  worn-out  world. 
This  expectation  was  alike  proclaimed 
by  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato, 
and  thus  poets  and  philosophers  were 
most  unsuspectingly  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity  by  evolving  from  the 
old  pagan  world  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  facilitated  its  reception.  Thanks 
to  them  it  was  becoming,  as  it  were,  de¬ 
sired  before  it  was  known,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  so  many  of  the  poor,  the  de¬ 
spised,  the  ill-treated,  and  the  unhappy, 
who,  with  undefined  hopes,  were  await¬ 
ing  the  realization  of  vague  dreams, 
became,  for  the  new  faith,  an  easy  con¬ 
quest. 

Virgil  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  those 
religiously  inclined  persons  who  sincere¬ 
ly  welcomed  the  religious  revival. 
Their  numbers  gradually  augmented 
after  the  death  of  Augustus,  for  the 
days  of  Tiberius  and  Cdigula  can  have 
little  disposed  men  to  gayety  and  frivol¬ 
ity. 

Philosophy,  as  a  whole,  supported 
and  developed  the  upward  development 
Augustus  had  initiated,  and  it  promot¬ 
ed  the  tendency  toward  monotheism. 
It  was  popularized  by  the  theatre,  where 
the  rights  of  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  master  and  slave  were  freely 
discussed,  and  moderation,  humanity, 
and  tenderness  lauded.  Tam  ego  homo 
sum  quam  tu,  Plautus  makes  a  slave 
say  to  his  master. 

The  essential  and  substantial  equality 
of  men^as  having  the  same  origin  and 
end)  had,  indeed,  been  proclaimed  by 
Cicero,  who  taught  that  nothing  so  ac¬ 
cords  with  a  generous  soul  as  benevo¬ 
lence  and  forgiveness,  and  that  men 
should  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of 
the  world,  and  not  of  one  city  only. 

For  two  hundred  years  these  ideas 
developed  themselves,  and  fructified  in 
many  practical  ways,  being  greatly  pro- 
mot^,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  hy  the 
Stoic  Seneca,  many  of  whose  notions 
were  so  congruous  with  Christianity 
(though  others  were  extremely  incon¬ 
gruous  therewith)  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  legend  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  Paul.  That  there  was  a  moral  ad¬ 
vance  as  time  went  on  is  shown  ns  by 
the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  the  letters  of 
Pliny.  Horace  advocates  a  good  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves  as  conduct  befitting  a 
gentleman,  but  Juvemd  declares  it  to 


be  the  positive  duty  of  all  masters. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
high  esteem  expressed  under  the  em¬ 
pire  for  mothers  who  nursed  their  own 
children,  and  the  brutal  indifference  to 
infancy  of  the  days  of  the  republic. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  pagan  Rome  did  not  know  or 
did  not  practise  almsgiving.  Under 
the  republic  large  sums  were  often  dis¬ 
bursed  to  secure  popularity  and  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  toward  its  close  philosophy 
promoted  a  truly  philanthropic,  instead 
of  an  ostentatious  and  selfish,  expendi¬ 
ture — to  succor  widows  and  orphans,  to 
redeem  captives,  and  bury  the  dead. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  state  aid  was  bestowed  monthly 
on  the  children  of  poor  families.  When 
Antoninus  lost  his  beloved  but  not  very 
meritorious  wife,  Faustina,  he  founded 
in  her  honor  a  charitable  institution  for 
poor  girls,  who  were  termed  puellm 
Faustince.  The  example  thus  given 
was  followed  by  private  individuals,  and 
Pliny  made  many  a  noble  gift  during 
his  life,  known  to  us  through  his  not 
possessing  the  specially  Christian  virtue 
of  concealing  his  own  good  deeds.  A 
lady  of  Terracina  gave  £8000  to  found 
an  institution  for  poor  children,  and 
charitable  legacies  were  not  uncommon  ; 
and  epitaphs  were  sometimes  written 
which  represented  a  dead  man  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  on  having  been  merciful 
and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  A  society 
largely  animated  by  so  benevolent  a 
spirit  was  one  prepared  to  appreciate 
Christian  charity. 

Such  moral  and  religious  progress 
was  also  accompanied  by  the  practical 
redemption  of  tne  weaker  sex  from  the 
rigors  of  Roman  law.  Those  who  im¬ 
agine  that  the  “  emancipation  of  wom¬ 
en”  is  a  recent  conquest  would  be  much 
surprised  to  read  many  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions.  They  prove  that  women  had  the 
right  of  forming  associations,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  which  they  freely  elected.  One 
of  these  bore  the  highly  respectable  title 
of  “  Society  for  tne  Preservation  of 
Modesty” — Sodalitas  pudicitice  servan- 
dcB.  Ibere  was  also,  at  Rome,  a  so¬ 
ciety  which  might  be  called  a  “  moth¬ 
ers’  meeting” — Conventus  matronarum. 
It  persisted  till  the  ruin  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  many  great  ladies  belonged  to  it 
and  it  performed  important  functions. 
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At  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the  wom¬ 
en  who  were,  and  were  expected  to  be, 
devout,  and  they  had  an  honorable  and 
recognized  share  in  public  and  private 
worship.  In  spite  of  the  frequency  of 
divorce  the  tendency  of  Roman  religion 
was  to  make  marriage  indissoluble,  and 
the  most  solemn  form  of  it  (confar- 
reatio)  could  only  be  dissolved  with  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty. 

The  slave  world  of  Rome  also  felt  the 
benefit  of  the  upward  religious  move¬ 
ment.  For  the  Roman  religion  not 
only  did  not  close  its  temples  against 
the  slave  but  recognized  that  he  had  a 
soul  and  that  his  future  fate  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  his  master.  At  the 
Saturnalia  it  allowed  him  to  take  his 
master’s  place  and  console  himself  by  a 
day’s  sport  for  a  year’s  humiliation, 
while,  like  philosophy,  it  favored  eman¬ 
cipation. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  of  Ro¬ 
man  slavery  was  that  rich  slaves  them¬ 
selves  possessed  other  slaves  (vicarii), 
who  gave  their  servile  master  the  title 
dominus.  The  house  of  a  wealthy  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  was  a  perfect  republic  of 
slaves  who  had  all  sorts  of  complex  in¬ 
terrelations.  Thus,  in  one  instance, 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  dining-room 
of  a  great  house  resolved  to  erect  a 
statue  to  a  superior  slave  who  had  been 
good  to  them,  and  their  resolution  reads 
like  a  decree  of  the  Senate  :  Ob  merita 
et  beneficia  scepe  in  se  collata  statuam 
ponendam  tricliniares  decreverunt. 

One  among  the  ameliorations  of  their 
condition  was  the  fact  that  marriage 
among  them,  at  first  in  no  way  legal, 
came  to  receive  a  quasi-official  recogni¬ 
tion.  But  its  incompleteness  was  still 
the  occasion  of  many  abuses.  Thus 
among  the  inscriptions  at  Naples  is  one 
of  a  slave  who  records,  as  if  it  were 
nothing,  that  he  had  married  his  own 
sister.  Others  show  that  it  was  not  un¬ 
common  for  tw'o  men  harmoniously  to 
share  a  wife  between  them,  at  whose 
death  the  husbands  would  together 
mourn  for  her  and  combine  to  erect  a 
tomb  to  her  memory.  Slavery  had 
other  more  essential  and  ineradicable 
evils,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  adequate  protection  for  the 
children  of  slaves  from  the  lusts  of  their 
masters. 

The  early  Italians  seem  to  have  felt  a 


great  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  annihi¬ 
lation,  but  definite  belief  in  a  future 
life  was  in  the  days  of  the  republic  far 
from  universal,  and  the  Epicurean  phi¬ 
losophy  was  a  welcome  boon  to  many, 
as  doing  away  with  those  fears  of  Tar¬ 
tarus  which  Lucretius  taught  it  was 
above  all  necessary  to  banish.  But  a 
reaction  soon  set  in,  because  the  Epi¬ 
curean  doctrine,  if  it  banished  fear,  also 
destroyed  all  hope  beyond  the  present 
life.  Thus  in  the  days  of  Augustus  a 
belief  in  immortality  had  again  become 
prevalent,  and  it  naturally  grew  stronger 
with  the  religious  advance  of  the  first 
two  centuries.  But  many  inscriptions 
show  that  it  was  very  vague,  while 
some  plainly  deny  it  {e.g..  Non  fueram, 
non  sum),  while  others  are  of  a  very 
Epicurean  character,  as  Amici,  dum 
vivimus  vivamus,  and  Bibite  vos  qui 
vivitis. 

The  great  thought  and  care  bestowed 
on  funeral  arrangements,  however, 
plainly  proclaim  the  widespread  appre¬ 
hension  which  existed  not  only  of  a 
purgatorial  fire  {pur^atorius  ignis) ,  but 
of  the  horrors  depicted  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil’s  jEneid,  which  have  not 
been  without  their  influence  on  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiments  and  beliefs. 

The  monuments  which  bordered  the 
roads  to  Rome  touchingly  expressed  how 
great  was  the  desire  that  the  dead 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  living, 
and  tombs  were  often  endowed  to  pro¬ 
vide  recompenses  for  those  who  Brought 
libations  or  flowers,  or  who  would  feast 
near  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  was 
specially  desired  that  the  passer-by 
should  repeat  the  words,  “May  the 
earth  lie  lightly  on  thee,”  not  as  an 
ernipty  formula,  but  as  a  prayer  for  the 
deceased’s  welfare  in  the  lower  world, 
for  which  sacrifices  (which  even  slaves 
endeavored  to  procure)  were  also  offered. 

The  poorer  classes,  in  order  that  they 
might  secure  for  themselves  due  funeral 
rites,  formed  associations,  which,  for 
such  a  purpose,  were  freely  allowed,  al¬ 
though  tor  other  purposes  such  institu¬ 
tions,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  by  Augustus.  Such  associations 
possessed  either  a  common  purse,  sup¬ 
plied  by  contributions  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
their  funeral  rites,  or  else  a  place  for 
sepulture  in  common.  Now  these  asso- 
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ciations  became  moat  widely  diffused 
when  Christianity  was  beginning  its 
hidden  and  secret  propaganda,  and  the 
primitive  Christians  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  freedom  accorded  to 
such  societies. 

But  the  way  for  Christianity  was 
largely  prepared  by  the  antecedent 
migration  of  other  Eastern  religions  to 
Borne,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  and  ab¬ 
solute  prohibitions  which  they  had,  at 
first,  there  to  encounter. 

It  was  from  ancient  times  a  generally 
diffused  belief  that  each  state  had  at 
least  one  supernatural  patron,  whose 
power  was  manifested  by  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  his  clients. 

The  Romans,  who  held  their  own 
gods  in  such  high  esteem,  were  not  like¬ 
ly  to  despise  the  power  of  other  divini¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  when  laying  siege 
to  any  city,  they  practised  a  curious 
formula  of  evocation,  whereby  they 
hoped  to  gain  over  that  city's  gods  to 
their  own  side  ;  and  when  a  region  was 
devastated,  some  families  were  left  to 
carry  on  the  worship  of  the  local  gods, 
and  so  save  the  victors  from  any  effects 
of  their  hostility. 

With  such  notions  intolerance  and  a 
spirit  of  proselytism  were  incompati¬ 
ble.  When  a  Roman  travelled  he  was 
careful  to  adore  local  deities,  without  a 
thought  of  being  thereby  unfaithful  to 
his  own  most  powerful  gods,  who  had 
made  Rome  the  capital  of  the  world. 

This  disposition  of  mind  greatly 
facilitated  conquest,  since  no  religious 
rancor  hindered  the  fusion  of  a  new 
province  with  the  rest  of  Rome’s  vast 
domain.  Tolerance  was  further  pro¬ 
moted  by  that  tendency  of  philosophy 
(before  mentioned)  to  consider  the  sev¬ 
eral  worships  of  various  deities  as  but 
BO  many  different  modes  of  adoring  the 
■ame  god — as  the  divine  influence  on 
the  earth  might  be  adored  as  Ceres,  that 
of  the  sea  as  Neptune,  and  that  of  the 
heavens  as  Jupiter. 

We  have  seen  how  laic  was  the  spirit 
of  Roman  religion.  But  most,  if  not 
ril,  the  religions  from  the  East  assigned 
a  much  more  important  and  mystical 
position  to  their  priesthoods.  Thus 
when  a  man  desired  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  a  priest  served  as 
his  spiritual  father,  and  had  a  claim  for 
life  on  the  gratitude  of  his  spiritual  son. 


Such  priests  were  by  no  means  content¬ 
ed  with  directing  the  externals  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  they  desired  to  “  save  souls," 
and  to  this  end  did  what  was  altogether 
new  at  Rome,  actually  preached  ser¬ 
mons  !  Thus  Apuleius  represents  a 
priest,  after  a  miracle  in  the  temple  of 
Isis,  declaiming  against  unbelievers  as 
follows  :  “  Let  them  approach,  let  them 
come  and  examine  for  themselves,  and 
then  confess  their  error."  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  of  such  miraculous 
favor  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “If 
thou  wouldst  dwell  in  security,  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  blows  of  fortune,  enroll 
thyself  in  the  Holy  Militia  ;  come  vol¬ 
untarily  and  bow  thy  head  under  the 
yoke  of  the  sacred  ministry.  It  is  only 
when  thou  shalt  be  the  slave  of  the  god¬ 
dess  that  thou  wilt  begin  to  experience 
what  perfect  freedom  is.” 

Such  priests  devoted  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  their  sacred  calling,  glory¬ 
ing  in  detachment  from  the  world  and 
ordinary  human  affections,  with  defi¬ 
nite  rules  of  life,  and  wearing  a  distinc¬ 
tive  habit. 

Eastern  religions  became  more  and 
more  influential  with  the  Antonines, 
and  attained  a  triumphal  position  under 
Severus.  Processions  wended  their  waj' 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  some¬ 
times  of  black-robed  priests  of  Bellona, 
tearing  their  flesh  and  dancing  like 
modern  dervishes  ;  sometimes  of  priests 
of  Isis  in  snow-white  linen  robes  and 
with  tonsured  heads. 

One  great  advantage  pertained  to 
these  Eastern  religions — namely,  the 
pardons  they  could  grant  in  return  for 
ceremonial  observances.  Gladly  did 
trembling  sinners  practise  fastings,  offer 
sacrifices,  and  scatter  their  wealth  pro¬ 
fusely,  in  order  thereby  effectually  to 
disarm  divine  justice. 

There  were  priestly  brotherhoods  in 
Egypt  which  inhabited  temples,  and, 
rejecting  all  active  employment,  conse¬ 
crated  their  lives  to  worship  and  devout 
contemplation.  Their  movements  were 
rave  and  measured  ;  they  kept  their 
ands  folded  within  their  mantles,  and 
slept  on  palm  leaves,  with  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  abstaining  from  wine 
and  various  kinds  of  food.  Such  a 
monastic  institution  existed  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  the  strictly  enclosed  members  of 
which  called  themselves  “  servants  of 
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Serapis.”  There  were  pagan  anchorites 
in  Egypt  who,  150  years  before  Christ, 
anticipated  the  Christian  recluses  of  the 
Thebaid.  Such  institutions  evidently 
accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

Similarly  in  Syria  pilgrims  came  by 
thousands  not  only  to  adore  the  famed 
goddess  Astarte,  but  also  to  assist  at  the 
functions  performed  by  her  priests. 

Twice  a  year  one  of  them  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  an  enormous  phallus, 
where  he  remained  seven  days  and 
nights  without  sleeping,  making  inter¬ 
cession  for  the  devotees,  who  deposited 
their  offerings  at  the  base  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  on  which  he  thus  dwelt — strange 
anticipation,  as  far  as  externals  went, 
of  the  peculiar  devotional  practices  of 
St.  Simeon  Stylites  and  the  other  pillar 
saints  of  Syria  ! 

In  the  Eastern  religions,  however  de¬ 
tails  might  vary,  the  special  subject  of 
religious  excitement  was  generally  a 
legend  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
some  god— as  Osiris,  mourned  by  Igis  ; 
Adonis,  by  Astarte  ;  or  the  great  moth¬ 
er  seeing  the  beauteous  Athis  expire  in 
her  arms.  To  mourning,  plaintive  or 
tumultuous,  succeeded  explosions  of  joy 
on  all  sides,  with  groans  and  tears, 
when  at  length  were  heard  the  mystic 
words.  “  lie  is  regained  ;  let  us  re¬ 
joice  !” 

It  was  especially  in  Egypt  that  excit¬ 
ing  public  worship  took  place  within 
the  temples,  such  as  long  had  no  place 
in  those  of  Rome.  But  the  Eastern  in¬ 
fluence  extended  by  degrees  even  to  the 
very  worship  of  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol. 
His  temple  was  solemnly  opened  for  his 
“  awakening,”  and  as  soon  as  the  enter¬ 
ing  crowd  perceived  his  image  in  the 
distance  they  cried  out,  “  Salve,  {opera¬ 
tor  !”  All  day  long  devotees  performed, 
or  pretended  to  perform,  services  of  the 
most  varied  kinds  to  the  greatest  and 
best  of  gods.  There  were  women  who 
even  flattered  themselves  that  they 
could  gain  his  love,  and  who  would 
pass  whole  days  seated  beneath  his 
statue  without  any  fear  of  Juno’s 
anger. 

But  while  foreign  religions  had  thus 
their  effect  on  that  of  Rome,  the  latter 
reacted  upon  them  by  promoting  calm¬ 
ness  and  sobriety  with  exactness  of 
ritual  observance.  Thus  with  the  great 
fusion  of  races  which  the  Empire 


brought  about,  its  tolerant,  non  prose¬ 
lytizing  spirit  also  brought  about  a  vast 
religious  Rision.  So  it  was  that  a  sort 
of  pagan  Catholic  Church  spread  and 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  can,  however,  only  by  cour¬ 
tesy  be  called  a  “  Church,”  since  it  had 
no  common  dogmas,  no  universal  disci¬ 
pline,  no  means  (nor  any  desire)  of  en¬ 
forcing  conformity  and  obedience  to  a 
supreme  religious  authority.  Still  it 
constituted  a  sort  of  religious  pax  ro- 
mann  ;  it  broadened  the  road  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  especially  prepared  the  way 
for  its  effective  organization. 

As  Rome  became  a  residence  for  all 
strange  god8,«it  also  became  both  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  and  its  le- 
ligious  centre.  It  became,  and  was 
called,  the  “  Holy  City”  and  the  “  Eter¬ 
nal  City  and  so,  when  Christianity 
ultimately  triumphed,  it  still  retained 
those  titles,  and  became  naturally,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  regarded  as 
the  religious  capital  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Only  two  religions  were  excluded 
from  the  otherwise  almost  universal  tol¬ 
eration  of  paganism — namely,  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Fathers  of  the  Church 
have  complained  of  this,  yet  somewhat 
unreasonably  ;  for  the  concord  which 
existed  between  the  various  pagan  forms 
resulted  from  their  willingness  to  make 
reciprocal  concessions.  This  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  would,  nor  could, 
consent  to  ;  and  they  had  naturally  to 
take  the  consequences.  Yet  peace  was 
offered  to  them  on  the  same  conditions 
as  to  others.  The  pagans  were  ready 
to  recognize  in  Jehovah  their  own  Jupi¬ 
ter  or  Bacchus,  and  not  a  few  were  will¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  Sabbath  and  observe 
Jewish  fasts  and  feasts.  There  were 
also  some  Jews,  like  Herod,  who  would 
not  have  regretted  such  mutual  under¬ 
standings  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
repelled  them  with  horror,  and  thereby 
incurred  bloody  persecutions,  wherein 
thousands  lost  their  lives,  and  furious 
hatred  against  them  arose,  which  only 
ceased  when  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  pagans  to  persecute  Christian¬ 
ity. 

The  Christians,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  also  offered  what  were  deemed 
favorable  terms,  and  little  difficulty 
would  have  been  felt  in  the  acceptance 
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of  Christ  as  one  god  more,  and  (as  read¬ 
ers  will  remember)  his  image  had  its 
place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  Severus,  besides  those 
of  Orpheus  and  Apollonius.  But  no 
consistent  Christian  could  tolerate  idola¬ 
try  even  to  the  extent  of  scattering  a 
few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altars 
either  of  the  Goddess  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Emperor.  Such  a  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  was  a  new  thing  to  the 
pagans  and  naturally  appeared  disloyal 
to  the  Romans  and  opposed  to  the  very 
essence  of  “  civicism.’’ 

The  limited  space  at  my  disposal  com¬ 
pels  me  to  pass  over  much  I  would  fain 
say  as  to  Roman  paganism,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once,  from  this  brief  record  of 
facts,  to  sum  up  those  of  its  characters 
which  most  opposed,  or  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  aided,  the  Christian  system. 

(1)  It  was  the  identification  of  the 
Roman  religion  with  the  State  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
hostile  influences,  while  closely  connect¬ 
ed  therewith  was  the  lay  spirit  of  its 
various  priesthoods.  Since  no  character 
which  was  baneful  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  could  possibly  have  per¬ 
tained  to  its  essence,  the  identification 
of  temporal  with  spiritual  ends  and 
aims  could  not  be  an  essential  character 
of  Christianity,  but  must  be  more  or 
less  completely  opposed  thereto. 

Later  on  (as  we  have  seen)  the  East¬ 
ern  religions  introduced  another  spirit, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the 
growing  religious  needs  of  the  pagans 
of  the  first  two  centuries.  This  change, 
however,  instead  of  favoring  Christian¬ 
ity,  indirectly  impeded  it.  It  did  so 
inasmuch  as  it  occasioned  a  rejuvenes¬ 
cence.  of  paganism,  and  enabled  it  (by 
imperfectly  ministering  to  those  grow¬ 
ing  religious  needs  which  only  Chris¬ 
tianity  could  completely  satisfy)  to  pro¬ 
long  its  life  by  acting  as  a  rival  to  the 
Christian  system. 

(2)  The  non-moral  nature  of  pagan¬ 
ism  generally  must  have  gained  it  the 
support  of  those  least  disposed  to  con¬ 
form  to  ethical  requirements,  and  so 
aided  the  direct  opposition  to  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  while  the  moral  amelioration  in¬ 
troduced  by  philosophy,  like  the  just 
mentioned  religious  rejuvenescence, 
must  have  indirectly  opposed  it  by  the 
more  successful  rivalry  tnus  occasioned. 


That  morality  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  is  a  fact  which  no  one  will 
probably  for  one  moment  question. 

(3)  That  Roman  religion  consisted 
merely  of  ceremonial  observances,  and 
was  devoid  of  dogma  on  the  whole, 
greatly  facilitated  (as  we  have  seen)  its 
general  acceptance  and  maintenance, 
and  so  far  was  one  great  barrier  against 
Christian '  progress.  Such  a  character 
of  mere  formality  and  such  repugnance 
to  dogma  could  not,  therefore,  pertain 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  growth  of  and  tendency  tow¬ 
ard  monotheism,  imperfect  as  it  was,* 
cannot  have  acted  as  a  hostile  influence, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  lent  some 
strength  to  pagan  rivalry. 

(5)  The  existence  of  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  female  sex  on  the  other,  had 
doubtless  effects,  both  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect,  of  an  unfavorable  character  ;  but 
we  do  not  see  evidence  that  they  neces¬ 
sarily  predominated  over  other  of  their 
effects  which  were  favorable. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  enumerate 
characters  which  appear  to  us  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  helped  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

(1)  And  in  the  first  place  the  whole 
upward  religious  movement,  which, 
after  its  initiation  by.  Augustus,  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  served  as  a  most  important, 
if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  direct 
auxiliary. 

(2)  That  state  of  mental  expectation 
(before  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Virgil)  must  have  disposed  many  a  mind 
to  accept  the  Christian  revelation. 

(3)  The  fact  that  paganism,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy,  could 
not  succeed  in  purging  its  religion  of 
immorality,  was  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  causes  which  induced  its  over¬ 
throw.  Besides  sexual  impurities,  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  all  laws,  from 

*  Thus  the  devotees  of  varioos  gods  often 
regarded  their  particular  god  as  the  only  one, 
for  which  all  the  others  were  but  different 
names  or  different  aspects.  This  was  especial¬ 
ly  the  case  with  Jupiter  and  Isis,  and  also  with 
Cybele,  and  Mitbra — who  was  ultimately  so 
widely  adored.  But  the  assertion  that  a  given 
god  was  God  par  excelltnce,  was  very  different 
from  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
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time  to  time  recurred,  and  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Rome  would  make  a  gay 
excursion  to  behold  a  newly  installed 
priest  of  that  priesthood  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  murderers  which  Renan  has 
80  graphically  depicted. 

(4)  The  formal  and  undogmatic  char- 
acters  of  Roman  religion,  though  (as 
we  have  just  seen)  they  had  these  ad¬ 
verse  influences,  none  the  less  greatly 
aided  the  Christian  advance  ;  for  there 
were  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  craved  for  more  definite  religious 
knowledge  and  for  more  hearty  and 
spiritual  worship. 

To  such  the  various  “  mysteries”  and 
Eastern  religions  afforded  some  solace, 
but  M.  Boissier  gives  us  evidence  that 
they  were  far  from  satisfying  the  crav¬ 
ings  felt.  Nothing  was,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  for  paganism  than  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  dogmas,  except  the  formation 
of,  say,  a  general  and  complete  authori¬ 
tative  system.  The  latter,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble  to  it.  There  were  many  who  de¬ 
sired  a  religious  yoke,  but  none— Jews 
and  Christians  apart — who  could  con¬ 
sistently  impose  it.  Besides  this  de¬ 
fect,  philosophy  made  no  sufficient 
efforts  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
people,  and  great  was  the  contrast,  in 
tliis  respect,  between  both  pagan  priests 
and  philosophers,  and  the  early  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Gospel.  These  deficiencies 
in  worship,  dogma,  and  instruction, 
gave  great  indirect  aid  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity. 

(5)  The  imperfection  (already  noted) 
of  the  attempts  made  to  attain  to  mono¬ 
theism  must  also  have  indirectly,  by 
contrast  and  defect,  served  to  help  on 
the  Christian  cause. 

(6)  The  increased  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  devout  sex  was  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  nascent  Church,  which 
was  also  largely  recruited  by  the  servile 
class,  whose  very  disabilities  tended  to 
make  them  seek  its  comfort  and  moral 
support. 

(7)  One  of  the  most  powerful  im¬ 
pulses  toward  the  Christian  religion 
seems  to  have  been  due  to^that  com¬ 
bined  anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  a 
future  life  which  was  so  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  world.  Without  dogma  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  certain,  because  reposing 
upon  an  infallible  revelation,  no  ade¬ 


quate  consolation  for  the  trials  and 
afflictions  of  this  life  can  possibly  be 
offered. 

Such,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
were  the  main  influences  which  opposed 
or  favored  the  advance  of  Christianity. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  certain 
contrasts  between  the  last-named  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  system  it  found  existing 
in  the  world,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  one  or  two  characteristics  which 
we  think  must  be  admitted  to  pertain 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

That  great,  non-contentious,  inco¬ 
herent  religious  mass  which,  by  a  some¬ 
what  forced  comparison,  we  have  termed 
the  “  pagan  Church”  was  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  a  definite,  universally  received 
system  of  belief,  the  same  for  the  cul¬ 
tured  and  the  ignorant,  without  any 
distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
views.  Even  that  which  seemed  the 
most  stable  and  definite  system  of 
thought — that  of  the  Stoics — was  such 
only  in  appearance.  The  Stoics  were 
agreed  neither  as  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  nor  as  to  the  nature  of  God, 
who  was  for  some  the  sun,  for  others 
the  ether,  and  for  yet  others  nothing 
but  the  material  world  itself. 

Philosophy  had  proposed  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  the  most  important 
problems,  but  had  left  them  unresolved. 
The  religious  revival  had  excited  pious 
desires  and  aspirations  without  afford¬ 
ing  them  any  solid  satisfaction.  The 
Emperor  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
worshipped  while  alive  as  well  as  after 
death.  Yet,  though  Roman  religion 
was  identified  with  him,  he  was  as  im¬ 
potent  as  undesirous  to  settle  any  funda¬ 
mental  beliefs  for  his  people’s  hearty 
and  conscientious  acceptance,  though 
of  course  he  could  enforce  external 
ceremonial.  There  was  universal  tol¬ 
eration  precisely  because  there  was  a 
universal  impotence  for  establishing 
any  certain  and  dogmatic  truth.  The 
toleration  of  such  a  Church  was  but  a 
negative,  and  consisted  in  the  non-in¬ 
sistence  universally  of  beliefs  which 
were  locally  deemed  of  most  vital  im¬ 
portance.  Its  Catholicity  was  similarly 
spurious  and  negative  and  depended  on 
the  non-universal  acceptance  of  what 
were  locally  regarded  as  the  most  sacred 
of  religious  truths. 

Contrasting  with  this  nebulous  re- 
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ligious  syatem  the  nascent  Christian 
Church,  two  of  its  characteristics  stand 
out  in  the  most  striking  contrast.  They 
are  (1)  an  organic  catholicity,  and  (2) 
authoritative  dogmatism — not  only  as 
to  outward  acts  but  also  as  to  complete 
internal  assent  and  belief.  As  to  its 
catholicity,  the  same  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines — however  small  their  number 
compared  with  the  explicit  possessions 
of  later  ages — were  everywhere  taught 
and  received.  Neither  was  there  any 
disiinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching.  The  Church  either  of  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  Egypt,  or  transalpine  Gaul 
did  not  admit  to  communion  members 
of  any  other  local  Church  which  denied 
the  doctrines  (whether  of  Rome,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Egypt,  or  Gaul)  held  to  be  the 
most  sacred  of  all.  It  was  a  real  catho¬ 
licity,  inasmuch  as  it  depended  on  the 
universal  acceptance  of  what  was  most 
revered  in  each  and  every  province  of 
the  empire.  It  was  catholic  also,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  no  limit  as  to  nationality, 
and  was  the  offspring  of  no  local  cultus 
in  any  city,  while  it  was  freely  offered 
to  the  citizens  of  every  city,  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  province  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  to  the  world  beyond  the  Em¬ 
pire.  No  competent  scholar  denies  that 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  such 
a  catholic  Church  gives  evidence  of  at 
least  its  incipient  existence. 

This  character  of  “  catholicity”  can 
hardly  be  denied  to  be  one  pertaining 
to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church 
long  before  it  mounted  the  throne  with 
Constantine. 

But  its  catholicity  depended  on  an¬ 
other  character  still  more  essential  and 
fundamental,  and  yet  more  contrasted 
with  the  nature  of  the  so-called  pagan 
Church. 

This  still  more  fundamental  character 
was  that  of  authoritative  dogmatism. 
To  all  men  a  doctrine  was  preached,  and 
assent  to  its  teaching  was  categorically 
demanded.  No  external  acts,  no  cere¬ 
monial  observances,  were  deemed  of  the 
slightes*:  value  without  the  interior  as¬ 
sent  of  the  mind  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
will  to  that  doctrine.  Moreover,  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  consist  of  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  or  of  religious  prac¬ 
tices,  but  of  two  facts,  the  acceptance 
of  which,  as  facts,  was  indispensable 
and  imperative :  (1)  one  of  them  was 


the  fact  of  the  founder’s  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  ;  the  other  (2)  was  the 
fact  of  an  organized  community  which 
authoritatively  handed  down  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  tradition  of  that  fou  uder’s 
teaching,  with  power  to  add  to  or  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  Christian  body,  although 
membership  of  that  body  was  taught  to 
be  a  necessary  condition  of  life  ever¬ 
lasting. 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  shown,  by 
an  authority  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  ultra  orthodox  tendency,  how  au¬ 
thoritative  and  distinctly  dogmatic  was 
the  early  Church,  and  how  great  was 
the  influence  of  the  authority  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Rome.  Dr.  Adolph  Ilarnack  has 
given  the  early  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  follows  : — 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  begotten  Sun,  onr 
Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  and  buried  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  on  the  third  day  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sit 
teth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  from 
whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  flesh. 

This  Roman  confession  Dr.  Ilarnack 
regards  as  having  been  “  in  all  cases  the 
foundation  stone”  whence  the  various 
provincial  Churches  satisfied  their  sev¬ 
eral  needs  according  to  their  different 
circumstances.  He  roundly  declares 
that  “  the  creed  of  the  city  of  Rome 
governed  the  whole  creed-formation  of 
the  West and  he  further  tells  us  that 
“  the  various  anti-Gnostic  rules  of  faith 
presuppose  a  short,  settled,  formulated 
creed,  and  this  must,  in  the  second 
century,  have  been  the  old  Roman 
creed.” 

As  to  the  precise  period  at  which  its 
existence  must  be  admitted — the  mini¬ 
mum  of  its  antiquity — he  regards  it  as 
certainly  dating  from  “the  middle  of 
the  second  century,”  and  affirms  that 
it  can  be  traced  “  on  direct  lines”  to 
the  second  half  of  the  third.  But  no 
one  will  probably  dispute  that  if  such  a 
creed  was  a  recognized  authoritative 
baptismal  symbol  as  early  as  250  a.d.  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  grown  up  in  fifty  years  ;  and  thus 
it  plainly  comes  within  the  range  of  the 

{leriod  considered  in  this  article — name- 
y,  the  two  first  centuries  of  our  era. 
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But  as  to  the  character  of  the  early 
Roman  Church  and  our  indebtedness 
thereto,  Dr.  Harnack  says — 

Whoever  tnrns  from  the  pernsal  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Christian  apologists 
to  the  Old  Roman  confession  cannot  but  ren¬ 
der  a  meed  of  grateful  admiration  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  for  the  act  of  faith  which  she  has 
here  made  in  her  baptismal  creed.  If  we 
consider  with  what  strange  and  curious  no¬ 
tions  the  Gospel  was  already  at  this  time  often 
associated,  in  what  a  meagre  spirit  it  was  often 
conceived,  and  how  Chiliasm  and  Apocalyp- 
tics  on  the  one  hand,  and  legalism  and  Greek 
philosophy  on  the  other  threatened  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  the  Old  Roman 
creed  will  seem  to  ns  doutly  great  and  vener¬ 
able. 

Considering,  then,  the  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Christian  religion  to  that 
of  pagan  Rome,  the  most  striking  and 
essential  distinctions  appear  to  be  those 
herein  pointed  out.  Christianity  is  es¬ 
sentially  moral  ;  but  morality — and  high 
morality  —  was  also  introduced  into 
paganism  by  teachers  of  philosophy. 

Christianity  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Sonship  and  Incarnation  ;  but 
analogous  views  were  common  in  vari¬ 
ous  pagan  forms  of  religion.  It  taught 
also  the  resurrection  of  a  Divine  Suffer¬ 
er  ;  but  that,  in  other  shapes,  was  the 
accepted  belief  of  multitudes. 

It  taught  contempt  for  honors,  riches, 
and  worldly  pleasures  ;  but  the  same 
was  taught  by  the  Stoics  and  the 
Cynics. 

It  propagated  its  creed  without  the 
aid  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  Roman 
State  ;  but  many  Oriental  religions  did 
the  same  thing.  Thus  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  two  most  striking  differences 
between  paganism  and  Christianity — 
differences,  therefore,  which  must  be 
held  to  be  most  essential — were  the  pos¬ 
session  by  the  Christian  Church  of  (1) 
catholicity  and  (3)  authority.  Such 
authority  also,  when  it  first  appears  on 
the  field  of  history,  shows  itself,  as  it 
were,  crystallizing  round  the  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church — as  was 
natural,  for  the  Romans  were  the  born 
legislators  and  governors  of  the  world. 

But  if  the  most  apparent  of  all  the 
distinctions  between  paganism  and  Ro¬ 
man  Christianity  in  its  earliest  period 
are  Catholicity  and  authority,  what  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  to-day  ?  We  have  still  a  Church 
which  differs  from  all  other  religious 


bodies  by  the  same  two  essential  marks, 
(1)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  direct  and 
uninterrupted  descendant  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  at  Rome.  Other  religious 
bodies  may  share  with  it  this  or  the 
other  group  of  doctrines  or  of  practices, 
but  there  is  not  one  other  which  dares 
to  affirm  that  it  alone  is  catholic,  and 
that  it  alone  possesses  absolute  dogmatic 
authority.  The  Church  also  which 
solely  asserts  these  claims  is  now,  as  in 
the  second  century,  the  Church  of  the 
Roman  communion,  and  regards  with 
respect  and  deference  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff. 

There  are  persons  who  presume  to 
apply  the  term  “  Italian  mission”  to  the 
English  Church  in  communion  with 
Rome,  as  if  that  term  was  a  term  of  op¬ 
probrium,  or  at  least  denoted  some  in¬ 
feriority  of  status.  But  the  members 
of  that  Church  glory  in  such  a  title, 
and  declare  that  it  is  by  God’s  unmerit¬ 
ed  mercy  they  have  the  inexpressible 
privilege  of  being  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  an  Italian  mission,  and  the 
aims  of  that  mission  they  strive  to  ful¬ 
fil.  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any 
desire  for  the  destruction  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church.  I  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  beneficent  rdle  it  fulfils,  and 
have  the  highest  respect  for  many  of  its 
ministers.  My  recollection  of  its  action 
in  my  own  regard  demands  my  grati¬ 
tude.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  to  bear 
witness  to  truth  admits  of  no  compro¬ 
mise.  I  feel,  therefore,  compelled  to 
call  my  readers’  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  another  Italian  mission, 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  whence  arose  the 
English  Church  as  it  existed  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Up  to  the 
year  1534  its  prelates  and  priests  had 
also  dutifully  striven  to  fulM  the  Ital¬ 
ian  mission  they  had  received,  but  then 
they  shamefully  abandoned  it,  setting 
aside,  in  despite  of  authority,  that 
Church  organization  they  had  them¬ 
selves  ever  regarded  as  essential,*  thus 

*  Thus  Archbishop  Conrtenay  in  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Commission  of  1382,  wherein  seven 
bishops  (one  of  them  William  of  Wykeham), 
with  thirty  seven  leading  theologians,  co¬ 
operated,  declared  the  doctrine  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Chnrch  should  exist  under  its  own  laws, 
and  not  subject  to  the  Pope,  to  be  an  heretical 
proposition.  Bee  the  Tablet,  August  26,  1893, 
p.  327. 
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also  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
other  character  of  catholicity. 

Thus  both  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  English  Roman  Church  were  “  Ital¬ 
ian  missions,”  but  they  differ  essentially 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  was  and  is, 
while  the  latter  is  not,  faithless  to  its 
mission. 

We  must  now,  in  conclusion,  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  positive  influence 
of  antecedent  paganism  on  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  sprang  up  among  it.  As 
most  of  my  readers  probably  know,  M. 
Ernest  Havet,  in  his  work  Ae  Chris- 
tianisme  et  ses  Origims,  endeavors  to 
show  that  Christianity  was  nothing 
more  than  the  natural,  inevitable  out¬ 
come  of  the  mingling  of  Hellenism  and 
Judaism  with  Roman  life  under  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  time.  This 
M.  Boissier  entirely  denies.*  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  developed  under  favorable 
(the  Theist  must  term  them  “  provi¬ 
dential”)  circumstances,  as  we  have 
here  endeavored  to  show,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  it  came  at  the 
very  moment  most  profitable  for  its  suc¬ 
cess.  As  Prudentius  says — 

Christo  jam  tarn  venienti, 
Grede,  parata  via  est. 

Christianity  profited  by  its  environ¬ 
ment,  but  was  not  thereby  generated. 
That  system  (as  shown,  for  example, 
in  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Romans) 
is  as  radically  distinct  from  Hellen¬ 
ism  as  from  Roman  paganism,  and  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  an  otherwise  impossi¬ 
ble  consummation  the  reforms  and  re¬ 
ligious  ameliorations  which  arose  in  the 
pagan  world.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
philosophy  and  religion  had  raised  ques¬ 
tions  •  which  they  could  not  solve,  and 
aspirations  they  could  not  satisfy,  while 
complete  solution  and  abundant  satis¬ 
faction  were  afforded  to  those  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Christian  faith. 

Judaism  was  the  dawn  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  near  advent  of  the  “  Sun 
of  Justice,”  but  the  fulfilment  of  its 
law  was  only  accomplished  by  breaking 
away  from  what  was  its  central  princi¬ 
ple,  as  Judaism.  The  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  for 
one  thing  in  its  catholicity  ;  but  Juda¬ 
ism  was,  and  is,  essentially  a  racial  re¬ 
ligion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  uni- 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  400. 


versal  extension.  It  was  also  too  devoid 
of  dogma  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
that  age,  since  it  consisted  in  little  more 
than  the  assertion  of  God’s  unity  and 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  his  chosen 
people.  Every  Jew  will  admit  that 
their  sacred  formula,  “  Hear,  0  Israel  : 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God,”  con¬ 
tains  the  essence  of  Judaism. 

As  to  Hellenism,  that  it  also  con¬ 
tributed  its  share  to  the  development  of 
Christianity  no  reasonable  man  would 
wish  to  deny.  The  Christian  Church, 
as  it  exists  in  the  concrete  in  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  world’s  surface,  receives, 
and  must  receive,  modifications  from  its 
environment ;  but  accidental  modifica¬ 
tion  and  essential  transformation  are 
very  different  things. 

We  have  seldom  been  so  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  way  in  which  an  au¬ 
thor’s  prejudices  can  distort  his  judg¬ 
ment,  as  in  our  perusal  of  M.  Havet’s 
work.  His  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  also  curious.  Ho  represents 
it  as  claiming  that  its  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  its  pious  practices  are  due  to 
special  and  extraordinary  revelations, 
instead  of  having  arisen  as  acts  respond¬ 
ing  to  and  supplying  natural  human 
wants.  He  details  a  number  of  pagan 
customs  to  which  a  variety  of  Christian 
mediaeval  customs  conform,  and  he, 
with  almost  incredible  absurdity,  repre¬ 
sents  the  latter  as  having  directly  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  former.  But  every  tyro 
of  ecclesiastical  history  knows  that  a 
long  interval  intervened  between  the 
cessation  of  such  pagan  customs  and 
the  development  of  analogous  Christian 
ones.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  believe 
in  a  direct  filiation,  instead  of  a  mere 
relation  of  analogy  between  such  prac¬ 
tices,  as  to  believe  that  the  pillar  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  was  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  long  antecedent  one  of  the  priest  of 
Astarte.  As  in  the  organic  world  we 
continually  meet  with  (as  it  has  been 
my  special  function  to  point  out)  the 
“  independent  origin  of  similar  struc¬ 
tures,’’  so  also  in  the  domain  of  human 
history  we  continually  meet  with  “  the 
independent  origin  of  similar  customs.” 
This  circumstance  needs  no  elaborate 
theory  for  its  explanation  ;  it  follows, 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  follow,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  every  one  of  os. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  JEBB. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
classical  studies,  as  pursued  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  rested  on  a 
tradition,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  had  never  been  effective¬ 
ly  challenged,  even  bv  those  whom  it 
failed  to  satisfy.  And  yet  the  human¬ 
ities,  salutary  as  their  influence  had  been 
in  the  higher  education,  powerful  as 
they  had  been  in  helping  to  shape  indi¬ 
vidual  minds  and  characters,  did  not 
then  possess  much  hold  on  the  literary 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  country  at 
large.  Even  among  those  who  had 

Iirofited  most  by  them  there  were  per- 
laps  few  who,  if  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend  the  humanistic  tradi¬ 
tion,  could  have  done  so  in  a  manner 
which  we  should  now  regard  as  ade¬ 
quate.  At  the  present  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  classics  share  the  do¬ 
main  of  liberal  culture  with  a  large 
number  of  other  subjects  whose  impor¬ 
tance  is  universally  recognized  ;  con¬ 
troversies  have  raged  around  them  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  wherever  classical  studies 
are  carried  to  an  advanced  point,  the 
students  can  now  give  good  reasons  for 
their  faith.  That  spirit  which  the 
classics  embody  now  animates  the  high¬ 
er  literature  of  the  country  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  English  letters.  Moreover, 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  ancient  literature  and  art  is 
far  more  widely  diffused  than  it  ever 
was  before  in  England. 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace,  however 
briefly,  the  process  by  which  this  change 
has  been  effected.  The  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  time  at 
which  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
old  Greek  genius  began  to  be  truly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  moderns  :  this  was  due 
chiefly  to  such  men  as  Lessing  and 
Winckelmann  in  the  province  of  art,  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller  in  literature. 
Meanwhile  the  Romantic  school  had 
arisen,  seeking  an  ideal,  but  recoiling 
from  the  Latin  classicism  hitherto 
prevalent,  and  seeking  refuge  in  the 

*  An  Address  delivered  at  Mason  College, 
Birmingham,  on  October  9th,  1893. 


Middle  Ages.  The  Romanticists  had  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  with  the  Greek  desire  for 
light  and  clearness  ;  they  were  more  in¬ 
clined  to  bo  mystical ;  mediaeval  art  as 
inspired  by  Catholicism,  and  national 
legend  with  its  chivalrous  or  magical 
lore,  gave  them  their  favorite  material. 
With  us  in  England,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  centurv,  the  Romantic  school  was  y 
dominant.  Walter  Scott’s  mighty 
ius  showed  from  the  first  its  native  affin¬ 
ity  with  romance  ;  when  he  was  a  youth 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  learn  Greek  ;  / 
but  he  learned  Italian,  and  maintained/ 
that  Ariosto  was  better  than  Homer^^ 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he 
went  to  Italy,  he  showed  no  interest  in 
the  classical  antiquities  ;  but  delighted  / 
in  Malta  as  associated  with  the  Knights 
of  St.  John.  Scott  remains  the  most 
signal  embodiment  in  our  literature  of/ 
the  romantic,  as  contrasted  with  the 
classical  tendency.  Then  came  Byron,  ^ 
a  force  too  individual  and  too  volcanic 
to  be  described  under  the  name  of  a 
school,  but  making,  on  the  whole,  for 
Romanticism ;  identified,  in  his  last 
years,  with  Greece,  and  masterly  in  his 
description  of  its  natural  beauties,  but 
not  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  its 
ancient  people  : — 

“  He  tanght  ns  little  ;  bnt  onr  sonl 
H&dfelt  him  like  the  thnnder’s  roll.” 

The  most  gifted  Englishmen  of  that 
period  who  were  really  in  sympathy 
with  the  old  Greek  genius  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  in  England.  Shelley,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  Greek  literature ;  he 
translated  Plato’s  Symposium,  and  a 
blending  of  Plato  with  Dante  may  be 
felt  in  his  Epipsychidion ;  though, 
when  he  followed  the  outlines  of  Greek 
form,  as  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  the  Adonais,  he  wholly  transmut¬ 
ed  the  spirit  of  his  models.  Keats, 
again,  was  in  much  Greek  by  instinct, 
though  his  style  was  usually  less  classi¬ 
cal  than  romantic.  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  born  seventeen  years  before  Shelley 
and  twenty  before  Keats,  continued  to 
be  active  long  after  those  short  lives 
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were  closed  ;  in  his  exquisite  prose  he 
is  a  conscious  artist,  working  iu  the 
spirit  of  the  classical  masters.  But 
these  men,  and  such  as  these,  appealed 
in  their  own  day  only  to  a  few.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century  there  arose 
no  new  popular  force  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  tending  to  diffuse  a  recognition  of 
those  merits  and  charms  which  belong 
to  the  classical  ideal.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  two  great  writers  who  present  a 
sufficiently  strong  contrast  to  each 
other,  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  :  Carlyle, 
both  in  cast  of  thought  and  in  form,  is 
anti -classical ;  while  Macaulay,  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  classics,  his 
ardent  love  of  them-,  and  his  mastery  of 
a  brilliant  style,  does  not  exhibit  those 
particular  qualities  and  charms  which 
are  distinctive  of  the  best  classical  prose. 
John  Henry  Newman,  whose  scholar¬ 
ship,  in  Greek  at  least,  was  not  equal 
to  Macaulay^  exhibits  them  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  ;  reminding  us  that  for 
their  happy  manifestation  a  certain  spir¬ 
itual  element  is  requisite,  a  certain  tone 
of  the  whole  mind  and  character. 

A  new  current  set  in  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  a  more 
living  interest  in  classical  antiquity 
began  to  be  felt,  outside  of  scholastic 
and  academic  circles,  by  the  cultivated 
ortion  of  the  English  public  generally, 
t  was  in  the  province  of  history,  I 
think,  rather  than  of  literature,  that 
this  new  current  first  became  percepti¬ 
ble.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  teaching  at 
Rugby,  had  already  prepared  it  among 
a  select  few  ;  but  if  one  were  to  specify 
any  single  book  as  marking  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  wider  influence,  one 
might  perhaps  name  Grote’s  History 
of  Greece.  Grote  had  the  advantage, 
not  a  small  one  for  this  purpose,  of 
being  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of 
affairs  ;  the  British  public  was  the  bet¬ 
ter  inclined  to  him  on  that  account ; 
and  one  of  his  achievements,  due  espe¬ 
cially  to  his  treatment  of  Athens,  was 
to  invest  ancient  Greece  with  a  modern 
interest.  That  good  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Freeman,  ever 
insisting,  as  he  did,  on  the  unity  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
story  begun  %  Herodotus  and  Thucyd¬ 
ides  should  be  followed  up  in  Polybius 
and  Finlay. 

Meanwhile  purely  literary  forces  were 


tending  to  create  a  more  appreciative 
sympathy  with  classical  literature. 
Among  these  the  foremost  place  must 
be  given  to  the  influence  of  Tennyson  ; 
not  only  when  it  is  direct,  in  the  series 
of  his  poems  on  classical  themes,  but  as 
it  operates  generally  by  his  artistic  per¬ 
fection  of  form,  which  is  always,  in 
spirit,  classical.  In  this  large  sense  he 
has  been,  for  our  age,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  poetical  mediator  between  the  an¬ 
tique  masters  and  the  English-speaking 
world.  And  there  is  another  poet,  one 
whom  those  who  love  him  will  not  fear 
to  call  great,  whose  effectiveness  in  this 
way  can  be  deemed  second  only  to  the 
late  Laureate’s — I  mean  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold.  His  influence,  inevitably  less 
popular,  quickened  the  perceptions  of 
a  comparatively  limited  public,  yet  one 
which  included  not  a  few  of  those  by 
whom  literary  opinion  is  gradually 
moulded.  This  is  not  the  time  to  es¬ 
timate  all  that  Matthew  Arnold  did 
for  Hellenism  ;  but,  as  we  know,  ho 
wrought  in  two  ways  ;  by  example,  in 
his  own  exquisite  poetry  ;  and  by  pre¬ 
cept,  as  in  his  lectures  on  translating 
Homer,  and  generally  in  his  critical  es¬ 
says.  That  comparison  between  Hebra¬ 
ism  and  Hellenism  which  he  draws  in 
CulUire  and  Anarchy  goes  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  ;  showing  that  the  difference  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  in  letters  and  in  art,  but 
in  ideals  of  conduct ;  and  that  English¬ 
men,  if  they  can  harmonize  those  ideals 
by  tempering  the  energy  of  the  one  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  other,  may  learn 
some  things  which,  at  this  period  of 
their  development,  will  be  samtarv  for 
the  nation.  Robert  Browning  had  less 
of  native  sympathy  with  the  classical 
spirit  than  is  shown  by  his  gifted  wife 
in  her  poem,  “  The  Great  God  Pan 
his  normal  style  is  far  from  classical : 
but  his  marvellous  wealth  of  poetical 
thought  is  seen  in  Balaustion's  Adven¬ 
ture,  the  new  garb  in  which  he  has 
clothed  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  ;  and 
in  that  “  Apology,”  so  instinct  with 
modern  subtlety,  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Aristophanes.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  all  Browning’s 
work  has  one  element  of  kinship,  un¬ 
conscious  but  important,  with  the 
Greek  ;  pervaded,  as  it  is,  by  an  in- 
tense  vitality,  it  is  always  a  voice  of 
life ;  it  has  more  affinity  with  the 
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spoken  word  than  with  the  written. 
There  are  living  poets  and  prose-writers 
who  have  also  contributed,  by  various 
gifts,  to  the  comprehension  of  ancient 
thought  and  beauty. 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
we  have  seen,  too,  the  growth  of  a 
literature  tending  to  popularize,  with¬ 
out  vulgarizing,  the  classics  ;  addressed, 
that  is,  not  only  to  scholars,  but  to  cul¬ 
tivated  readers  generally  ;  such  books, 
for  instance,  as  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  A.  Symonds  and  the  late  Professor 
Sellar.  We  have  had  also  a  number  of 
good  English  translations  ;  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  which  stands  that  beautiful 
work,  a  memorial  of  one  whom  so  many 
pupils  and  friends  are  mourning, 
through  which  Professor  Jowett  has 
made  Plato  an  English  classic. 

Thus  the  literary  development  of  the 
century  has  been  such  as  to  draw  Greek 
and  Latin  studies  more  and  more  out 
of  scholastic  isolation,  and  to  bring 
them  more  and  more  into  the  general 
current  of  intellectual  interests.  A 
change,  not  less  signiticant,  has  mean¬ 
while  been  passing  over  the  English  i,p- 
preciation  of  classical  art.  This  has 
been,  in  its  larger"  aspect,  merely  one 
branch  of  a  movement  dating  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
tending  to  raise  the  level  of  English 
education  in  regard  to  art  of  every 
kind.  But  special  causes  have  favored 
the  diffusion  of  an  interest  in  ancient 
art,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of 
Greece.  Everywhere  in  the  Hellenic 
lauds  the  soil  has  been  giving  up  its 
buried  treasures,  and  revealing  monu¬ 
ments  hitherto  unknown,  or  known 
only  through  books.  Athens,  Olym¬ 
pia,  Mycenae,  Delos,  the  Troad,  Ephe¬ 
sus,  Halicarnassus,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
sites  where  pregnant  discoveries  have 
rewarded  the  spade.  Increased  facili¬ 
ties  of  travel  have  enabled  thousands  to 
become  familiar  with  the  scenes  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  so  to 
follow  with  a  keener  interest  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  such  explorations.  England, 
which  had  sent  forth  many  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  explorers,  among  whom  Colonel 
Ijeake  will  always  hold  a  place  of  honor, 
had  for  some  time  fallen  behind  other 
nations  in  such  enterprise.  Within  the 
first  half  of  this  century  both  France 
and  Germany  had  established  at  Athens 


permanent  centres  for  the  promotion  of 
research.  It  was  not  till  1883  that  a 
British  School  of  Archaeology  was  estab¬ 
lished  there  ;  but  already  it  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  good  work  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  its  most  recent  under¬ 
taking,  the  excavations  at  Megalopolis 
in  Arcadia. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  revival  of 
ancient  literature  men  were  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  beauty  of  its  form  ;  this 
is  the  period  to  which  Erasmus  belongs, 
though  he  himself  was  much  more  than 
a  stylist.  Next,  study  was  attracted  by 
the  wealth  of  the  subject-matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  classics,  and  we  have  the 
labors  of  such  men  as  Casaubon.  The 
third  stage  isJhat  of  textual  criticism, 
in  which  Bentley  was  a  vigorous  pioneer. 
So  far,  the  general  characteristic  had 
been  the  predominance  of  individual 
genius.  A  strong  personality  arose,  a 
man  like  one  of  those  just  named,  and 
made  an  epoch.  His  work  was  em¬ 
phatically  his  own  ;  and  he  was  bound 
by  no  rules  except  such  as  he  might  lay 
down  for  his  own  guidance.  But,  as 
generations  went  on,  and  the  literature 
of  these  studies  grew  in  volume,  stu¬ 
dents  began  to  feel  the  need  of  more 
agreement  on  general  principles.  In 
the  present  century  the  scientific  spirit 
has  added  the  domain  of  these  old 
studies  to  its  conquests.  Within  ther 
last  fifty  years  the  comparative  method 
has  created  a  science  of  language.  The 
study  of  manuscripts,  as  such,  has  be¬ 
come  the  science  of  palaeography ; 
textual  criticism  is,  within  certain 
limits,  a  science  ;  so  is  archaeology,  or 
rather  it  is  a  group  of  kindred  sciences. 
All  this  is  excellent ;  though  there  are 
certain  tendencies,  incidental  to  this 
progress,  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
within  due  bounds.  There  is  some  dan¬ 
ger,  perhaps,  lest,  under  the  influence 
of  high  specializing,  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  or  sub-departments  of  classical 
study  should  become  too  much  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  the  larger  view  of 
the  humanities  should  be  lost.  The 
other  danger  is  lest  the  zeal  for  scien¬ 
tific  precision  should  obscure  the  nature 
of  the  material  with  which  all  scholar¬ 
ship  has  to  deal — viz.,  the  creations  of 
the  human  mind,  in  language,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  or  in  art.  No  study,  concerned 
with  such  material,  can  attain  its  high- 
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est  aim,  unle^  the  purely  intellectual 
spirit  cf  science  is  controlled  by  the 
literary  and  artistic  sense,  which  is  part¬ 
ly  moral.  To  hold  the  balance  between 
them  must  .always  be  difficult,  and  is 
peculiarly  difficult  in  an  age  like  our 
own.  But  the  rising  generation  of 
scholars,  the  future  guardians  of  the 
classical  tradition,  will  perhaps  do  well 
to  heed  these  things. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  matter  for  unquali¬ 
fied  rejoicing  that  the  study  of  antiquity 
has  become  wider  and  more  real,  and  is 
now  capable  of  satisfying  a  greater 
diversity  of  intellectual  appetites.  The 
gain  here  might  be  illustrated  by  a  typi¬ 
cal  case — that  of  Thackeray,  who,  in 
his  charming  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  records  his 
first  visit  to  Athens.  He  imagines  the 
Greek  Muse  coming  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  asking  him  if  he  is  not  charmed  to 
be  there  ;  and  he  replies  to  her,  “  Mad¬ 
am,  your  company  m  youth  was  made 
so  laboriously  disagreeable  to  me  that  I 
can’t  at  present  reconcile  myself  to  you 
in  age.”  After  an  admirable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  view  from  the  Acropolis,  he 
'adds:  “Musing  over  this  wonderful 
scene,  perhaps  I  get  some  feeble  glimpse 
or  idea  of  that  ancient  Greek  spirit 
which  peopled  it  with  sublime  races  of 
heroes  and  gods  ;  and  which  I  never 
could  get  out  of  a  Greek  book.”  Yet 
Thackeray  had  been  at  the  famous 
school  which,  a  little  earlier,  sent  forth 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods,  there  is  less  danger  that  a 
boy  of  such  gifts  should  have  a  like  ex¬ 
perience.  Not  only  are  the  Greek  books 
made  more  attractive,  but  there  is  an 
easier  access  to  glimpses  of  Greek  art. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  classical 
studies  are  now,  on  the  whole,  more 
efficient  in  this  country  than  they  ever 
were  ;  they  are  at  many  points  deeper  ; 
they  are  more  comprehensive ;  and 
they  are  more  in  touch  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  interests  of  the  day. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  classics  will 
keep  their  place  in  our  system  of  liberal 
education.  This  belief  rests  on  the 
fact  that  their  true  claims  are  now  more 
generally  understood.  Critical  studies 
in  histoiw,  in  law,  in  language,  and  in 
various  branches  of  archaeology,  have 
brought  out  the  number  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  threads  by  which  modem 


civilization  is  interwoven  with  the  an¬ 
cient  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  Greek  mind  stands  oat  clearly  as 
the  great  originating  mind  of  Europe  ; 
it  has  given  us  not  only  standards  of 
literature,  not  only  models  of  art,  but 
ideas  which  have  been  fruitful  in  every 
field  of  human  thought  and  life.  As 
Renan  says,  “  Progress  will  eternally 
consist  m  developing  what  Greece  con¬ 
ceived.”  The  positive  results  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  special  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  such  as  medicine  or  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  have  indeed  been  absorbed  into 
modern  books.  But  if  we  desire  to 
study  antiquity  itself,  to  see  how  ideas 
have  been  evolved,  to  understand,  in 
short,  the  earlier  chapters  of  our  own 
history,  then  we  must  needs  go  to  the 
mental  records  of  our  European  ances¬ 
tors.  This  constitutes  the  historical 
claim  of  the  classics.  On  literary 
grounds  their  claim  is  twofold  ;  first, 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  their  unex¬ 
hausted  wealth  of  suggestive  thought. 
As  to  the  latter,  let  us  remember  what 
is  so  well  said  by  John  Stuart  Mill : 
“  The  discoveries  of  the  ancients  in  sci¬ 
ence  have  been  greatly  surpassed,  and 
as  much  of  them  as  is  still  valuable 
loses  nothing  by  being  incorporated  in 
modern  treatises  ;  but  what  does  not  so 
well  admit  of  being  transferred  bodily, 
and  has  been  very  imperfectly  carried 
off  even  piecemeal,  is  the  treasure 
which  they  accumulated  of  what  may 
be  called  the  wisdom  of  life  ;  the  rich 
store  of  experience  of  human,  nature 
and  conduct  which  the  acute  and  ob¬ 
serving  mind  of  those  ages,  aided  in 
their  observations  by  the  greater  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners  and  life,  consigned 
to  their  writings,  and  most  of  which 
retains  all  its  value.”  Secondly,  there 
is  the  fact  that,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  they  have  moulded,  or  at  least 
helped  to  inspire,  almost  all  the  best 
writing  of  the  modern  world.  Modern 
literature  can  be  appreciated  and  en- 
ioyed  without  their  help.  But  the 
light  which  they  can  give  adds  zest  to 
the  enjoyment  and  depth  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  ;  and  they  alone  can  explain  the 
process  of  development.  On  the  third 
claim  of  the  classics,  the  linguistic,  it 
must  suffice  barely  to  touch.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  cardinal  im¬ 
portance  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  the 
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study  of  comparative  philology  and  of 
general  grammar.  As  instruments  of 
mental  training,  again,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  structure  organically  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  modern.  The  very  free¬ 
dom  with  which  the  order  of  words  can 
be  varied  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  sentence 
—a  freedom  unparalleled  in  any  mod¬ 
ern  language — increases  the  value  of 
the  exercise  in  analysis.  And  when  the 
classical  languages  are  rhetorically, 
though  not  quite  accurately,  described 
as  “  dead,”  that  very  epithet  suggests 
one  of  their  chief  recommendations. 
In  a  modern  language,  living  authority 
can  decide  questions  of  usage  or  idiom  ; 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  there  is  no 
such  resource,  make  a  more  exacting 
demand  on  the  learner’s  nicety  of  judg¬ 
ment.  And  this  consideration  applies 
not  only  in  the  province  of  language, 
but  in  the  whole  domain  of  classical 
study.  It  is  good  to  have  in  our  liter¬ 
ary  education  at  least  one  large  subject 
rich  in  problems  which  excite  curiosity 
but  do  not  admit  of  any  certain  solu¬ 
tion.  “  Probability,”  as  Bishop  Butler 
says,  “  is  the  very  guide  of  life  ;”  and 
for  probable  reasoning,  as  distinguished 
from  demonstrative,  it  would  b^e  hard 
to  find  a  more  varied  field  than  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  classics. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago  Bacon 
spoke  of  those  who  “  call  upon  men  to 
sell  their  books  and  buy  furnaces,  for¬ 
saking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  bar¬ 
ren  virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.” 
He  further  expresses  his  opinion  that 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  %  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  gen¬ 
eral  training  of  the  mind — “philosophy 
and  universality,”  as  he  terms  it — in 
favor  of  professional  studies.  It  is  no 
new  thing,  the  question  how  far  and 


how  best  we  can  combine  education,  the 
bringing  out  of  the  faculties,  with  in¬ 
struction,  the  imparting  of  valuable 
knowledge.  Modern  life,  so  complex, 
so  restless,  and  so  competitive,  natu¬ 
rally  tends  to  insist  first  upon  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but,  as  no  progress  of  science  can 
enable  men  to  think  faster,  a  sound 
economy  of  educational  time  depends 
on  the  same  principles  as  ever.  Classi¬ 
cal  studies  serve  to  inform  the  mind,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  word  ;  they 
serve  to  mould  and  to  train  it ;  but  they 
also  instruct ;  and  the  uses  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  can  give  are 
manifold.  They  cannot,  indeed,  create 
the  literary  faculty,  though  they  seldom 
fail  to  improve  it  where  it  exists  ;  nor 
can  they  humanize  characters  that  re¬ 
sist  their  charm,  though,  where  that 
power  finds  entrance,  they  vindicate 
their  title  to  be  called  the  humanities. 
In  any  reasonable  scheme  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  studies  such  as  these  deserve  to 
retain  their  place.  As  Mr.  Freeman, 
one  of  their  stanchest  defenders,  once 
said,  let  them  be  “  the  objects  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  homage,”  not  “of  an  exclusive 
superstition.”  Nothing,  I  believe,  would 
tend  more  to  confirm  the  position  of 
classical  studies  in  this  country  than  a 
deeper  and  more  systematic  study  of 
modern  languages  and  literatures. 
Every  addition  to  the  clearness  with 
which  we  see  the  continuity  of  literary 
tradition  in  Europe  must  add  force  to 
the  words  which  Dante  addresses  to  the 
shade  of  Virgil,  “  Tu  se’  lo  mio  maestro 
e’l  mio  autore  ;”  for  the  relation  of 
modern  to  ancient  literature  is  that  of 
a  disciple  who  renounces  no  part  of  his 
originality  or  his  independence  when 
he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  a  master 
and  a  guide. — New  Review. 
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Socialists  and  others  who,  not  un¬ 
justly,  complain  of  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  sometimes  appear 
to  think  that  the  capitalist  could  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  if  they  could  only  have  their 
own  way.  At  the  same  time,  they  call 
him  by  a  great  many  ugly  names — swin- 
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dler,  robber,  tiger,  shark,  wolf,  beast  of 
prey  generally.  Let  us  take  the  beast- 
of-prey  title.  Does  not  that  at  once 
suggest  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  clear¬ 
ing  off  the  capitalist  ? 

We,  or  rather  our  ancestors,  have 
managed  to  rid  these  islands  of  beasts 
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of  prey.  Wolves  were  probably  the  last 
to  go,  but  the^  are  gone,  and  our  chap¬ 
ter  “  concerning  snakes”  could  at  no 
time  have  been  a  long  one.  The  prize 
set  upon  the  caput  lupinum  proved 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  But  you  can¬ 
not  treat  the  capitalist  so.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  will  not  let  you  legalize  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  him,  and  even  if  it  did,  there  are 
other  obstacles  to  his  extermination. 

You  cannot,  for  instance,  always 
chalk  your  capitalist  on  the  back.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  he  is  young.  The  wolf’s 
cub  spoke  for  itself.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  it,  or  what  it  would  do  if  allowed 
to  grow  up.  And  so  you  dispatched  it 
there  and  then,  forwarding  the  work  of 
clearance  by  the  disappearance  of  it  and 
its  possible  posterity.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing,  however,  in  the  baby  capitalist  to 
indicate  that  in  his  mature  years  he  will 
be  a  devourer  of  “  surplus  value  and 
thus  your  powers  of  dispatch,  suppos¬ 
ing  you  had  them,  would  be  seriously 
hampered  at  the  outset. 

The  capitalist  “  beast  of  prey,”  ac¬ 
cordingly,  seems  likely  to  hold  his 
ground  and  act  after  his  kind.  And 
that  is  a  distinct  and  permanent  kind. 
Capitalist  and  laborer  are  fixed  and  sepa¬ 
rate  types  of  being,  as  much  so  as  poet 
and  pugilist,  or,  if  you  like,  as  horse 
and  tiger.  If  you  anatomize  their 
heads,  you  will  find  that  they  have  en¬ 
tirely  different  qualities  and  conforma¬ 
tion  of  brain,  and  if  you  went  far  enough 
back  into  evolutionary  history,  you 
might  be  able  to  show  how  the  original 
differentiation  arose.  Possibly,  if  you 
could  go  into  the  evolutionary  history 
of  the  future  you  might  find  the  one 
type  merged  in  the  other.  But  you 
cannot  make  this  excursion.  At  best, 
the  coalescence  supposed  must  be  so  re¬ 
mote  that  it  is  not  worth  considering. 
The  two  phases  of  human  nature  are 
two  and  inconvertible,  and  for  practical 
ends  that  inconvertibility  is  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  moment. 

Perfect  logical  definitions  of  capital¬ 
ist  and  laborer,  that  shall  avoid  crossing 
and  the  other  fallacies  of  the  schoolmen, 
are  perhaps  impossible.  But  neither 
are  they  practically  necessary.  A  few 
salient  points  of  the  psychological  dis¬ 
tinction  are  enough. 

For  one  thing,  the  capitalist  is  a 
being  of  vaster  cupidity  than  the  labor- 
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er.  He  grasps  at  the  objective.  He 
wants  to  possess  all  he  sees,  and  his 
desires  are  really  bounded  only  by  the 
resources  of  the  planet.  The  self-made 
millionaire  wants  to  be  a  billionaire,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  who  is  essentially  a  laborer  has 
not  this  passion  for  possession.  lie  can 
guide  a  plough,  make  an  engine,  paint 
a  picture,  impersonate  a  character,  write 
a  poem.  That  is  about  all  he  is  fit  for, 
but  where  he  is  fit  he  finds  a  sufficing 
happiness  in  exercising  his  ability. 

Of  course,  this  general  distinction 
must  be  taken  with  qualifications.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  concrete  capitalist 
is  an  incarnate  greed  and  nothing  more, 
or  that  the  laborer  or  worker  of  real  life 
has  absolutely  no  lust  of  possession. 
You  occasionally  meet  capitalists  of 
artistic,  scientific,  piiilosophic,  humani¬ 
tarian  sympathies.  In  the  ranks  of 
labor  you  encounter  capitalists  in  dis¬ 
guise,  men  who  are  workers  because 
fortune  forbids  them  to  be  possessors, 
but  whose  governing  desire  is  to  possess, 
and  who  often  rise — if  it  be  rising — into 
great  capitalists.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
laborers  of  this  kind  do  the  best  work. 
Men  that  paint,  write,  construct  ma¬ 
chines,  merely  or  mainly  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  or  even  a  living,  are  not  usually 
the  men  who  enrich  the  world  with 
beauty,  wisdom,  or  invention. 

But  neither  do  I  say  that  the  man 
whose  happiness  lies  in  his  work  does 
not  want  to  live  by  it,  or  to  become  in¬ 
dependent  through  it.  The  true  work¬ 
er  does  so,  however,  not  merely  from 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but 
also  to  escape  that  influence  of  care  and 
prudential  outlook  which  so  often  warp 
and  mar  good  work.  Nor  do  I  say  that 
the  real  laborer  always  finds  pleasure  in 
his  work.  The  good  mechanic  throws 
down  his  hammer  and  goes  on  strike. 
The  poet  complains  that  the  IMuse’s 
sons  are  born  to  cold  neglect,  and 
penury  and  scorn,  and  proceeds  to  curse 
his  gift  and  probably  the  day  of  his 
birth.  But  this  is  because  other  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  anger  at  being  ex¬ 
ploited,  come  into  play  and  cause  the 
sense  of  injustice  to  neutralize  the  de¬ 
light  in  work. 

In  fairness  to  the  capitalist,  too,  I 
must  say  that  he  is  not  always  a  shop¬ 
keeper  or  a  miser.  The  very  vastuess 
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of  his  longings  often  saves  them  so  far 
from  vulgarity.  The  motive  that  guides 
many  of  our  Titanic  capitalists  would 
be  incorrectly  designated  if  we  merely 
called  it  greed.  There  is  more  in  it  of 
a  greater  and  purer  impulse.  It  is  de¬ 
light  in  the  large,  in  the  magnificent, 
iu  the  adaptation  of  gigantic  means  to 
corresponding  ends.  That  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  close-fistedness 
and  the  accumulation  of  halfpence. 
The  epigram  about  one  murder  making 
a  villain  but  a  million  a  hero,  contains 
a  truth  not  meant  by  its  maker.  Size 
redeems  from  the  petty  and  the  mean. 

Still,  all  this  does  not  obliterate  the 
radical  distinction  between  capitalist 
and  laborer.  With  much  mutual  over¬ 
lapping,  capitalist  and  laborer  are,  in 
point  of  motive,  two  utterly  contrasted 
creatures  :  the  one  anxious  to  get  the 
world  under  his  thumb  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  it  there,  the  other  to  exercise 
his  special  energy  upon  the  world  for 
tlie  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  re¬ 
sult  :  capitalist  seeking  merely  to  an¬ 
nex,  laborer  mainly  to  transfigure,  Na¬ 
ture. 

A  second  distinction  between  the  two 
lies  in  the  capitalist’s  capacity  for  using 
his  brother  men  as  his  tools.  This  is  a 
remarkable  faculty,  possessed  in  perfec¬ 
tion  by  comparatively  few.  It  includes 
the  being  able  with  ease  and  constancy 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  detach  the  at¬ 
tributive  “  brother”  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  brother  man,”  and  to  regard  the 
remainder  as  indicating  simply  a  useful 
member  of  the  mammalian  order  of 
Bimana,  like  Equus  caballus,  or  Canis 
faniiliaris,  which  are  so  serviceable  in 
dragging  portions  of  the  world  into  the 
possession  of  their  owner.  When  the 
“  brother”  is  thus  contemplated  as  an 
implement,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  brother 
is  apt  to  slip  out  of  view,  especially  the 
view  of  one  bent  on  employing  the  im¬ 
plement  for  purposes  of  acquisition. 
“When  this  view  of  the  brother  as  a 
human  implement  has  been  reached,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  the  capitalist  to  take 
the  next  step  necessary  to  constitute  his 
position.  For  he  must  be  able  to  say 
to  a  multitude  of  fellow-creatures,  iden¬ 
tical  with  himself  iu  every  anthropologi¬ 
cal  characteristic,  “  It  is  the  right  thing 
that  you  should  dwell  in  hovels,  but 
that  1  should  dwell  in  a  palace  :  that 


you  should  wear  fustian  and  corduroy, 
and  live  on  herrings  and  potatoes,  but 
that  I  should  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day.”  Once  a  keen  annexionist  has 
faced  the  position  from  this  point  of 
view,  he  may  go  far  in  capturing  large 
segments  of  the  world.  If  he  falters  he 
will  never  do  much  good  as  a  capitalist. 

The  genuine  laborer,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  he  poet  or  ploughman,  the 
man  with  the  merely  artistic  or  artisan 
faculty  and  temperament,  is  not  equal 
to  this,  and  hence  remains  a  laborer  all 
through.  This  impotence  seems  in¬ 
separable  from  the  worker  type  of  char¬ 
acter.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  not 
the  necessary  cupidity,  the  requisite 
complement  of  the  overmastering  lust 
of  possession.  Anyhow,  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  fact  that  he  cannot  get  the 
brother-man  sentiment  out  of  his  heart. 
If  he  does,  it  is  because  he  is  either  a 
disguised  capitalist  or  an  undeveloped 
criminal.  Take  the  average  poet,  boil¬ 
er-maker  or  able  seaman.  IIow  many 
of  them  will  you  get  to  say  to  a  fellow 
poet,  boiler-maker  or  able  seaman, 
“  Let  me  have  all  the  good  things,  and 
be  you  thankful  if  you  get  as  much  as 
keeps  body  and  soul  together”  ?  lam 
sure  the  words  would  stick  in  most  of 
their  throats. 

Here,  again,  I  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  painting  the  capitalist  blacker 
than  he  is.  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  all¬ 
round  inhumanity.  On  the  contrary, 
I  gladly  acknowledge  that  many  capi¬ 
talists,  especially  those  of  Titanic  dimen¬ 
sions,  are,  outside  the  sphere  of  their 
relations  to  their  “  hands,”  men  of 
large  and  generous  sentiments,  ready  to 
succor  misfortune  iu  their  own  circle, 
liberal  supporters  of  ameliorative  public 
movements  in  the  abstract,  lavish 
patrons  of  art  and  learning  or  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  so,  tender  and 
compassionate  toward  individual  misery 
obtruded  on  their  notice.  But  place 
them  in  relation  to  man  considered  as  a 
necessary  instrument  in  carrying  out 
their  design  of  capturing  the  world,  and 
all  this  vanishes.  The  instrument  must 
be  obtained  and  retained  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  rate,  while,  and  expressly  in  order 
that,  the  wielder  of  it  may  luxuriate  in 
possession  and  enjoyment. 

Not  that  every  capitalist  thinks  it 
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right  to  use  his  human  tool  with  reck¬ 
less  cruelty,  although  many  do.  The 
wise  exploiter  of  his  fellows  will  treat 
his  “  men”  as  he  does  his  horses.  He 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition  and 
temper,  because  they  will  work  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Sufficient  corn  and  a  comfortable 
stall  are  more  than  worth  whatever  mar¬ 
gin  they  represent  beyond  the  minimum 
of  accommodation.  So  are  good  wages 
and  a  kind  word,  while  they  in  no  way 
affect  the  capitalist  contention  that 
laborers’  treatment  is,  by  Divine  right, 
of  the  stable  and  manger,  not  of  the 
drawing-room  and  butler^s  pantry  order. 
The  capitalist,  indeed,  is,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  a  ruder  edition  of  the  hereditary 
and  landholding  aristocrat,  who,  besides 
being  the  creator  of  Manners,  nearly 
the  highest  possession  of  civilized  hu¬ 
manity,  does  often,  within  his  own  lit¬ 
tle  world,  and  to  its  recognized  mem¬ 
bers,  exhibit  the  noblest  and  the  most 
beautiful  virtues,  although  for  the  dim 
and  distant  millions  outside  Society  he 
has  neither  sympathy  nor  concern,  and 
they  are  to  him  as  though  they  were 
not. 

Probably  the  power  to  assume  and 
maintain  this  attitude,  so  indispensable 
to  success  in  his  peculiar  rdle,  arises  out 
of  the  capitalist’s  consciousness  of  the 
third  great  characteristic  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  him.  He  must  have,  on 
a  greater  or  smaller  scale,  capacity  for 
organization,  ability  to  combine  men, 
materials,  and  opportunities  into  a  unity 
which,  as  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  he  can  handle  as  an  instrument 
for  raking  in  toward  himself  the  largest 
quantity  of  possession  that  is  mean¬ 
while  accessible.  According  to  his  pow¬ 
ers  in  this  direction  he  develops  into  a 
small  or  a  colossal  capitalist. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  between 
him  and  the  laborer  is  clear  and  strik¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  natural  selection  and 
heredity,  operating  in  the  boundless 
past,  can  explain  it  all,  but  there  it  is, 
a  fact  not  to  be  blinked,  that  the  real 
capitalist  possesses  a  class  of  abilities  of 
which  the  real  laborer  is  virtually  desti¬ 
tute.  The  laborer  has  his  ^ift,  of 
course.  As  poet,  he  can  fashion  his 
prose  or  verse  creation  and  entrance  the 
world.  As  paragraphist  he  can  write 
his  leader  or  critique,  and  damn  or  im¬ 
mortalize  Governments  and  authors. 
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As  mechanic  he  can  guide  the  thread 
or  drive  the  nail  home,  and  aid  in  cloth¬ 
ing  or  conveying  the  nations.  But 
there  is  a  thing  he  cannot  do.  He  can¬ 
not  piece  together  a  number  of  his 
brother  poets,  paragraphists,  or  me¬ 
chanics  into  a  machinery  for  enriching 
himself. 

Another  genus  of  man,  however,  can. 
A  publisher  can  yoke  a  team  of  poets 
together,  and  drive  himself  into  a  for¬ 
tune  that  makes  their  mouths  water 
and  occasionally  foam.  A  newspaper 
proprietor  can  marshal  and  drill  a  thou¬ 
sand  paragraphists  and  printers  into  a 
regiment,  and,  at  their  head,  capture 
the  largest  circulation,  and  by  no  means 
the  smallest  income,  in  the  world.  A 
manufacturer  can  group  a  townful  of 
mechanics  into  the  hugest  and  ugliest 
shed  constructible  by  human  misin- 
genuity,  and  make  them  so  play  into 
each  other’s  hands,  and  finally  into  his 
own,  that  while  they  are  fain  to  kennel 
in  close  and  squalid  rows  of  comfortless 
barrack  rooms,  he  expatiates  in  a  castle 
with  its  park  and  vineries,  and  rolls  in 
daily  in  his  chariot  to  see  that  they  are 
all  working  together  for  his  good.  A 
financier,  in  the  mean  time,  can  sit  in  a 
room  in  Lombard  Street,  and,  with  no 
visible  appliance  beyond  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  stationery,  can  so  connect  pub¬ 
lisher,  newspaper  proprietor,  manufac¬ 
turer,  hoc  genus  omne,  that  their  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  pale  before  his 
decades  of  millions. 

The  laborer  naturally  resents  this. 
Nobody  likes  to  be  exploited  :  to  feel 
that  he  is  being  made  use  of  by  another, 
very  much  to  that  other’s  advantage, 
and  very  little  to  his  own.  But  what 
can  he  do  ?  Disconnected  from  organ¬ 
ized  industry  he  must  starve,  and  as  he 
cannot  organize  his  industry  himself, 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist  who 
can.  How  is  the  poet,  the  paragraph¬ 
ist,  the  mechanic  to  make  an  approach 
to  a  decent  living  without  the  publish¬ 
er,  the  newspaper  proprietor,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  put  their  productions  upon 
the  market  and  obtain  a  return  out  of 
which  they  may  get  a  subsistence  ?  Let 
the  poet  and  the  paragraphist  try  to  sell 
their  faculty  themselves,  and  they  will 
see  what  they  can  make  of  it  if  they  sur¬ 
vive.  Put  a  thousand  men  into  a  fac¬ 
tory  and  lock  out  the  capable  organizer 
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to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
that  their  work  should  be  concentrated 
on  a  profitable  object,  and  within  a 
weet  they  will  be  scattered  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  directions  in  the  desperate  search 
for  bread. 

For,  though  it  may  be  an  unwelcome 
truth,  it  is  a  truth  nevertheless,  that 
the  laboring  type,  the  artistic  and  arti¬ 
san  capacity,  is  helpless  outside  its  own 
sphere.  You  may  blame  nature  if  you 
like  ;  you  may  abuse  heredity  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  your  heart’s 
content ;  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  faculty  and  the  faculty  of  or¬ 
ganizing  faculty  are,  as  a  rule,  lodged 
in  different  skulls,  and  that  the  organ¬ 
izing  faculty  is  among  the  rarest  of  hu¬ 
man  faculties.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
laborer  can  organize  other  laborers  to 
some  extent  and  for  some  purposes,  or 
that  no  capitalist  has  an}'  working  tal¬ 
ent  of  any  kind  or  degree,  but  I  do  say 
that,  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  the  born  Worker  is  helpless  apart 
from  his  own  special  gift,  and  that  the 
born  Organizer  is  less  usefully  fitted  for 
working  himself  than  for  setting  other 
people  to  work. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly  and  blunt¬ 
ly,  as  regards  wealth-producing  indus¬ 
try,  the  capitalist  is  a  stronger  man  and 
has  a  better  brain  than  the  laborer,  and. 
all  the  universe  over,  the  creature  with 
the  shortened  supply  of  encephalon  on 
any  side  of  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  creature  that  has  a  spoon¬ 
ful  more  of  gray  matter  or  whatever 
else  in  that  quarter.  In  other  respects 
the  capitalist  may  be,  very  often  is,  a 
much  inferior  being  to  his  laborer.  He 
may  be  ignorant,  unintellectual,  selfish, 
incapable  of  higher  pleasures  than  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  and  vulgar  display,  while 
his  worker  may  be  a  man  of  keen  intel¬ 
ligence,  of  artistic,  literary,  or  philo¬ 
sophical  sympathies,  of  varied  reading, 
of  high  and  comprehensive  views  of 
life,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  real  hu¬ 
man  superiority  to  his  employer  ;  yet, 
because  life  is  deficient  in  the  exploiting 
and  organizing  capacity,  he  remains 
through  life  the  impoverished  tool  of 
the  lower,  yet,  in  the  one  fatal  respect, 
more  powerful  type  of  being. 

On  his  side,  the  capitalist,  too,  knows 
this.  He  may,  according  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  nature,  put  the  proposition  to 


himself  more  or  less  brutally,  cynically, 
apologetically,  or  otherwise,  but  what 
he  says  to  his  laborer  in  his  mind  is 
substantially  to  this  effect :  “You  may 
be  a  clod,  or  you  may  be  as  clever  as 
you  like,  but  without  me  to  direct  you, 
you  could  not  get  butter  to  your  bread, 
even  if  you  could  get  the  bread.  If, 
therefore,  I  use  you  and  men  like  you 
as  my  instruments  for  enriching  myself 
with  as  much  of  the  \vorld  as  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  hold  of,  you  may  consider 
yourself  very  well  off  if  I  share  out  a 
more  or  less  sufficient  subsistence  to 
you.  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  world  my¬ 
self,  and  if  you  think  I  am  taking  too 
much,  and  you  are  getting  too  little, 
you  can  try  what  you  can  do  without 
me,  and  see  where  you  will  land  your¬ 
self.”  In  short,  the  capitalist’s  self¬ 
justification  for  treating  himself  to 
every  luxury  and  bidding  his  workmen 
accept  a  pittance  is,  that  he  is  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  workman,  who  owes  his 
life  to  him  and  ought  to  be  thankful  in¬ 
stead  of  complaining. 

Ethics  apart,  and  on  the  facts,  I 
think  the  capitalist  is  not  far  in  error. 
Without  the  organizer  of  industry,  most 
of  us  would  probably  have  been  still  liv¬ 
ing  on  acorns,  and  not  too  many  of 
those.  Not  that  he  has  done  it  all  out 
of  his  great  bounty  and  benevolence  ; 
he  has  simply  followed  his  great  acquisi¬ 
tive  instincts,  using  in  their  service  his 
equally  great  acquisitive  powers,  and 
incidentally  to  this  we  have  had  to  be 
furnished  with  a  living,  and  a  living 
that  has  improved  with  time.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  deny  that  the  capitalist  is  a 
useful,  if  quite  unintentional,  servant 
of  society. 

But  now  I  desire  to  return  to  our 
starting-point,  and  ask  the  Socialist 
how  he  proposes  to  dispose  of  the  capi¬ 
talist.  Here  he  is,  born  with  the  pro¬ 
pensities  and  the  powers  for  using  up 
the  laborer,  and  he  will  do  it  as  surely 
as  nature  is  nature.  The  laborer  may 
be  in  the  numerical  majority — he  is, 
vastly  so  ;  he  may  be  deft  and  clever  in 
his  own  specialty — he  often  is ;  but 
either  because  he  is  not  greedy  enough, 
or  not  hard  enough,  or  destitute  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  and  organizing  capacity,  or  a 
combination  of  all  three,  he  is  helpless 
in  presence  of  the  industrial  organizer. 
There  are  the  two  species  of  brain, 
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located  in  the  two  species  of  cranium, 
and  the  one  is  the  predestined  food  of 
the  other. 

Call  him  a  tiger,  if  you  will — but  he 
is  a  tiger  you  dare  not  kill.  Can  you 
tame  him  ?  Can  you  convert  his  cupid¬ 
ity  into  altruism  ?  Some  evolutionists 
think  there  may  be  an  approach  to  it  a 
few  aeons  hence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Church  has  been  trying  it  for  a  period 
of  about  two  thousand  years.  What 
speed  has  it  made  ?  The  capitalist  gees 
to  church,  perhaps  subscribes— largely 
— for  the  Sunday  show,  and  then  he  is 
himself  again  for  the  next  six  days.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Church  itself  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  a  paying  concern.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  the  preaching  and  pro¬ 
fessed  practice  of  self-sacrifice  is  a  gen¬ 
teel  business,  at  which  gentlemen  of 
enterprise  will  sometimes  clear  their 
£10,000  or  £15,000  a  year.  I  confess 
the  conversion  of  the  capitalist  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  hopeful  alternative. 

Suppose  your  Socialist  Utopia  set  up 
— the  “  State”  owning  the  land  and  all 
the  instruments  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  everybody  working  on  a 
just  salary  as  settled  by  somebody  or 
other — how  long  do  you  expect  the 
capitalist  to  put  up  with  it  ?  Do  you 
think  he  wdll  go  on  exercising  his  or¬ 
ganizing  powers  in  the  service  of  the 
“  State”  for  a  modest  stipend,  exactly 
as  he  does  now  at  the  bidding  of  his 
own  boundless  ambitions  ? 

I  say  he  will  soon  capture  the 
“  State”  if  it  stands  in  his  M'ay.  What 
will  the  “  State”  be  ?  It  will  practi¬ 
cally  mean  a  syndicate  of  political  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  who  can  be  identified  and 
got  at  in  a  suite  of  rooms  somewhere  in 
Whitehall.  These  gentlemen  will  be 
predominatingly  either  of  the  capitalist 
or  of  the  worker  type  of  brain.  At  the 
outset  they  will  probably  be  workers, 
full,  we  shall  say,  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  and  believing  that  they  will  be 
able  permanently  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  wealth  on  principles  of  abstract 
justice. 

How  long  will  they  hold  on  ?  Just 
as  long  as  it  will  take  the  men  of  capi¬ 
talist  brain  to  organize  a  revolution, 
and  that  will  not  be  very  long.  Ab¬ 
stract  reason  may  king  it  in  its  own 
•ideal  world,  but  in  a  world  of  material 
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reality  force  governs,  and  the  man  of 
practical  and  organizing  brain,  motived 
by  the  ungovernable  desire  to  rule  and 
possess,  is  certain  to  be  one  too  many 
for  the  mere  reasoner  and  dreaming 
sentimentalist.  A  township  where  they 
are  trying  to  make  the  lions  and  tigers 
of  the  neighborhood,  that  may  not  be 
shot,  draw  the  carts  and  omnibuses  on 
two  meals  of  vegetables  a  day,  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  the  arrangement 
for  an  hour  after  the  lions  and  tigers 
have  had  a  sufficient  look  round. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Socialist  State 
can  be  worked  with  a  mixed  population 
of  born  capitalists  and  laborers.  The 
capitalists  will  never  allow  it,  and  they 
are  able  to  prevent  it.  If  it  came  to 
fighting  they  would  bring  one  body  of 
laborers  into  the  field  to  fight  the  rest, 
and  they  would  beat  them,  as  the  land- 
holding  nobles  of  the  ^Middle  Ages — tlie 
capitalists  of  their  time — did  in  the 
peasants’  wars.  They  have  the  brain 
for  that  kind  of  work,  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  my  sympathies  are 
with  the  laborer.  I  suppose  I  am  one 
myself.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  a  capi¬ 
talist.  In  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
business  I  feel  like  a  piece  of  putty. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  it  will  never 
do,  I  could  wish  Socialism  well.  Es¬ 
pecially  as  regards  its  protest  against 
the  present  unjust  distribution  of 
wealth.  I  am  not  denying  that  the 
capitalist,  without  meaning  it,  perforins 
great  services  for  society,  but  he  is  often 
ridiculously  overpaid.  I  am  told  that 
Vanderbilt,  Astor,  the  late  Jay  Gould, 
Rothschild,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
and  manufacturers  were  or  are  worth 
millions,  some  of  them  a  good  many 
tens  of  millions.  It  seems  monstrous. 
I  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  worth  a  mill¬ 
ion  to  the  world,  however  signal  his 
services. 

To  the  extent  of  overpay,  it  would  in 
no  way  shock  my  sense  of  justice  to  re¬ 
cover— in  a  lawful  aud  regular  manner, 
of  course — what  could  be  got  of  their 
accumulated  takings  from  such  persons 
and  apply  it  to  public  purposes.  The 
mere  negative  work  of  correcting  excess 
is  in  itself  a  good  thing  to  do.  If  any 
positive  justification  were  wanted,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so¬ 
ciety  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
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to  acquire  on  the  scale  they  practise, 
and  enables  them  to  employ  their  pos¬ 
sessions  as  means  to  power,  celebrity, 
beauty,  enjoyment,  and  all  that  makes 
life  attractive.  They  are  getting  more 
out  of  us  than  they  deserve,  and  we 
have  a  right,  if  it  is  not  even  a  duty, 
to  level  them  down  nearer  to  the  plane 
of  their  merits. 

The  question  of  real  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  levelling  process  is 
how  best  to  do  it.  I  have  explained 
why,  in  my  judgment,  we  cannot  expect 
permanent  success  by  the  Socialist 
method.  What  else  is  there  ?  Notli- 
ing  tliat  I  can  see  but  using  more  reso¬ 
lutely  the  legislative,  and  particularly 
the  taxing  power,  we  already  possess, 
wliile  taking  care  that  we  do  not  so  use 
it  as  to  let  it  slip  out  of  our  hands. 
Graduated  taxation  is  merely  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  general  movement  which  has 
long  been  going  on  in  w'hich  Labor 
seeks  through  the  action  of  law  to  re¬ 
dress  the  balance  which  Nature  has 
loaded  against  it  in  favor  of  capital. 
Tlie  factory  and  mines  legislation  of 
the  last  half-century  is  another  and 
riper  element  in  the  same  movement. 

That  legislation  does  not,  like  Social¬ 
ism,  aim  at  extinguishing  the  capital¬ 
ist,  but  at  regulating  him.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  his  usefulness  as  a  social  force, 
whose  operation,  however,  requires  fenc¬ 
ing  in  to  prevent  jmblic  mischiefs.  It 
says  to  him,  “  We  will  allow  you,  v/e 
will  even  encourage  you,  to  enrich  your¬ 
self  as  much  as  you  can  or  like,  by  the 
organization  of  industry,  but  we  will  not 
let  you  overwork  women  and  children.” 
That  this  legislation  has  been  useful  in 
practice  seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Whether  the  law  should  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  same  position  as  regards 
adult  male  labor  is  simply  a  question  of 
expediency,  of  whether  the  matter 
would  be  better  dealt  with  through 
legislation  or  the  free  activity  of  labor 
combinations.  To  discuss  the  right  of 
the  law  to  interpose  is  to  raise  a  futile 
question. 

Similarly  the  question  of  graduated 
taxation  is  merely  one  of  further  regu¬ 
lating  the  capitalist,  by  limiting  his  re¬ 
sults  as  well  as  his  processes.  How 
much  is  it  possible,  and  how  much  is  it 
prudent,  to  take  back  from  the  capital¬ 
ist’s  acquisitions  ?  These  are  the  only 


questions  worth  spending  time  upon. 
The  possibility  is  very  much  a  tax-col¬ 
lector’s  question.  I  have  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  could  be  done.  The  pru¬ 
dence  of  it  is  a  less  technical  matter, 
and  more  amenable' to  lay  consideration. 

For  one  thing,  it  will  not  do  to  tax 
down  the  capitalist  below  the  point  at 
which  he  will  still  continue  to  exert 
himself  heartily  for  his  objects.  We 
must  not  make  him  less  useful  to  us  as 
an  organizer  of  industry  and  creator  of 
wealth  ;  and  with  that  view  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  different  men  have 
different  wants.  Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beefsteak  satisfies  one  man’s 
hunger,  another  requires  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  ;  one  man  wants  books,  another 
wants  champagne,  and  so  on  through 
everything  and  everybody.  The  capi¬ 
talist  wants  a  good  slice  of  the  world — 
the  whole  of  it,  if  he  could  have  it,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  absurd.  As  a  labor¬ 
er,  and  on  the  point  of  taste,  I  think 
this  lust  of  possession  rather  vulgar,  but 
there  it  is,  and  you  have  got  to  deal 
with  it. 

IIow  much  will  the  capitalist  endure 
to  be  taken  from  him  before  he  becomes 
desperate  ?  That  is  the  point.  The 
liancashire  child-sweaters  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  are  said  to  have  cleared 
a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
more.  I  am  told  their  modern  succes-. 
sors  are  content  with  two  per  cent,  and 
pleased  with  four.  A  man  who  makes 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year  would,  I 
dare  say,  still  work,  and  work  as  hard 
for  fifty  per  cent.,  but  if  you  tried  to 
cut  him  down  to  five-and-twenty,  I  am 
not  sure  that,  with  his  large  ideas  of 
acquisition,  he  would  not  either  emi¬ 
grate  to  where  capital  was  less  hard 
pressed,  or  join  a  capitalists’  revolu¬ 
tionary  league  for  the  political  restraint 
of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
certain  that  a  large  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  reward  of  capital  could  be  safel}' 
recovered  through  taxation. 

Labor,  however,  must  beware  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  layer  of  the  golden  eggs.  Labor 
may  attempt  to  pass  the  point  where  its 
own  strength  and  capital’s  patience 
break  down,  and  an  encounter  may  en¬ 
sue,  in  which  it  will  have  the  worst. 
Ethically,  labor  seems  a  higher  thing 
than  capital,  because  the  essence  of  it  is 
to  transfer  an  idea  from  itself  to  nature 
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and  enrich  it  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
human  conception,  while  capital  merely 
covets  nature  to  enrich  itself.  Labor 
gives,  capital  takes,  and  giving  is  the 
nobler  function.  Accordingly  in  any 
contest  organized  for  gain  alone,  labor 
will  never  make  way  against  capital. 
It  has  not,  or  has  not  enough  of,  the 
inspiring  motive.  Being  positively 
moral  in  its  nature,  it  can  organize  for 
justice,  but  if  it  outruns  justice  and 
begins  pressing  capital  to  death,  it  will 
rouse  a  sense  of  justice  in  capital  itself, 
which  will  naturally  think  that  it  has  a 
right  to  live,  and,  moreover,  to  get 
something,  and  a  good  deal  too,  for  its 
trouble  ;  and  when  capital,  with  its  or¬ 
dinary  inspirations  thus  reinforced, 
turns  upon  labor  in  self-defence  as  well 
as  self  assertion,  with  its  full  powers  of 
political  and  practical  organization,  the 
moral  and  artistic  fighting  qualities  of 
labor  will  make  but  a  very  poor  show. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  old  Greeks 
made  Hercules  kill  his  lion,  and  Bac¬ 
chus  yoke  his  plus  the  tiger  to  his 
chariot,  but  I  do  know  that  the  god 
was  wiser  than  the  hero.  Labor  may 
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find  this  classic  myth  a  not  entirely  idle 
tale,  if  it  learns  from  it  to  use  rather 
than  destroy  the  capitalistic  instinct 
and  capacity,  driving  them  with  legis¬ 
lative  bit  and  bridle,  yet  so  as  not  to 
make  them  turn  again  and  rend  it¬ 
self. 

To  a  tUe-montee  Socialism,  mad  upon 
setting  up  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  this  passing  of  Factory  Acts  and 
graduated  or  other  budgets,  may  seem 
a  very  humdrum  employment,  but  the 
failure  of  many  sanguine  enterprises  of 
a  like  kind  seems  to  show  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  heavens  and  earth  are  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  I 

it  in  repair,  and  treat  it  to  the  usual  ^ 

spring  cleaning  and  periodic  painting.  ^ 
Life,  in  its  very  highest  form,  is  not  1 

going  to  be  for  any  of  us  a  rest  in  any  j 

realized  ideal,  but  a  perpetual  pegging  j 
away  and  patching  away,  at  a  very  im-  i 
perfect  and  continually  wasting  actual-  \ 
ity,  until  that  final  and  only  rest  comes,  | 
on  which  the  tragic  drawback  is  that  \ 
we  shall  not  be  aware  of  it  when  it  has  \ 
arrived. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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There  is  no  department  of  anti¬ 
quarian  study  which  has  been  so  fiour- 
ishing  and  so  fruitful  of  recent  years  as 
that  of  the  papyrus  literature  found  in 
Egypt.  In  the  first  place,  the  mate¬ 
rials  available  have  increased  enormous¬ 
ly,  owing  partly  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  a  civilized  Power,  and 
the  consequent  diffusion  among  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  knowledge  that  fragments 
of  papyrus  may  be  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  ;  owing,  however,  still  more  to  the 
genius  of  individual  explorers,  among 
whom  Mr.  Petrie  now  takes  the  first 
place,  who  have  either  found  or  bought 
many  precious  documents  which  had 
else  been  lost.  The  two  districts  of 
Egypt  formerly  least  known  and  least 
visited — the  Fayyfim  and  the  Delta — 
have  sprung  into  capital  importance  as 
mines  of  archaeology,  and  we  may 
prophesy  with  confidence  that  what  has 


been  found  is  but  a  tithe  of  what  will 
yet  be  brought  to  light. 

The  two  European  centres  which 
have  pre-eminently  deserved  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  learned  for  publishing 
promptly  their  newly  acquired  treas¬ 
ures  are  Vienna  and  London.  The 
debris  of  a  great  library  at  Medinet, 
the  capital  of  the  Fayyfim,  which  were 
bought  by  the  Archduke  Rainer,  are 
now  being  published  by  a  committee  of 
savants  in  a  special  periodical,  and  ex¬ 
ceed  both  in  variety  and  in  quantity 
anything  yet  discovered  of  the  kind. 
Seven  or  eight  centuries,  and  seven  or 
eight  languages,  are  represented  in 
these  fragments.  But  in  quality  they 
are  disappointing.  The  fragments  of 
classical  authors  are  many  in  number, 
but  not  important  as  regards  new  au¬ 
thors  or  readings.  The  scrap  from  an 
ancient  Gospel,  with  verses  concerning 
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the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  indeed  profoundly 
interesting,  but  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  allow  open  minds  to  decide  whether 
it  is  anterior  to  those  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  or  merely  a  compendium 
drawn  from  them.  For  while  it  closely 
resembles  both,  it  is  identical  with 
neither.  The  question  is  accordingly 
usually  decided  by  the  standpoint  of 
each  critic.  If  he  be  heterodox,  he  de¬ 
clares  the  fragment  to  be  from  a  proto- 
Gospel,  which  our  Evangelists  copied  ; 
if  he  be  orthodox,  he  tells  us  it  is  a  very 
early  compendium  from  our  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  made,  perhaps,  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  the  classical  sort,  a  passage 
from  the  lost  Hecale  of  Callimachus, 
which  was  an  epic  idyll  of  the  kind  that 
Tennyson  has  made  so  familiar,  is  the 
most  interesting  hitherto  published. 
And  this  has  been  edited,  with  a  fac- 
Himile,  by  Professor  Gomperz,  of  Vien¬ 
na,  the  foremost  scholar  in  Europe  in 
the  matter  of  papyrus  fragments.  But 
the  passage  is  disappointing.  It  is  in 
no  way  remarkable,  save  that  it  points 
to  a  detailed  treatment  which  we  snould 
hardly  have  thought  possible  in  a  short 
epic.  In  fact,  it  required  no  small  acu¬ 
men  and  insight  to  recognize  its  source 
and  determine  its  author. 

Before  we  turn  back  to  England,  it 
may  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  field  of  scholarship 
made  by  Paris  and  Berlin.  Both  have 
acquired  a  considerable  quantity  of 
papyri  during  recent  years,  but  there 
IS  no  official  pronouncement  as  to  the 
amount,  and  only  isolated  specimens  of 
their  quality.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  with  such  specialists  as  M.  Weil 
and  M.  Eugene  Revillot  at  hand  in 
Paris,  nothing  of  capital  importance 
can  lie  concealed.  The  latter  has  under 
his  hand  a  periodical  in  which  he  gives 
us  at  intervals  the  results  of  his  re¬ 
searches.  But  they  are  usually  in  De¬ 
motic  literature,  from  which  he  has 
drawn  invaluable  aid  in  deciphering 
and  explaining  the  difficult  private  ac¬ 
counts  in  Greek  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  every  collection  of  papyri. 
A  long  and  important  passage  from  one 
of  the  lost  speeches  of  Hypereides,  who 
seems  destined  to  be  recovered  piece¬ 
meal  from  the  tombs  or  sands  of  Egypt, 
is  the  only  considerable  classical  acquisi¬ 
tion  he  has  made  for  us. 


The  Berlin  collection,  which  is  also 
under  the  eyes  of  several  great  special¬ 
ists,  has  never  yet  been  described  as  a 
whole.  Many  short  texts,  especially 
those  concerned  with  accounts  and  with 
local  administration,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  explained  by  Professor  U. 
Wilcken,  who  has  devoted  his  great  tal¬ 
ents  to  this  branch  of  Greek  philology  ; 
and  he  now  promises  us  a  corpus  of  all 
extant  Greek  papyri,  a  task  so  vast,  and 
so  constantly  increasing,  that  it  seems 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  man. 
The  Berlin  authorities  should  rather 
take  heart  at  the  example  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  devote  their  energies  to  a 
complete  publication  of  their  own  papy¬ 
ri,  with  adequate  facsimiles. 

Of  such  publications  we  have  several 
notable  examples  in  the  last  generation. 
A.  Peyron,  in  volumes  never  since  sur¬ 
passed  for  acuteness  and  sound  learn¬ 
ing,  gave  us  the  small  but  excellent 
collection  at  Turin.  Leemans  produced 
in  a  very  similar  way  the  collection  of 
Leyden  ;  and  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits 
brought  out  forty  years  ago  by  Brunet 
de  Presle  from  Letronne’s  papers  we 
have  a  fine  storehouse  of  these  texts. 
All  of  them  are  given  in  facsimile,  the 
last  even  in  colors,  so  as  to  help  further 
decipherment  of  the  passages  illegible 
to  the  editors.  But  these  meritorious 
works  were  brought  out  before  the  days 
when  photography  began  to  lend  its  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  accurate  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  originals.  The  imitation  by 
hand  in  copper-plates,  however  care¬ 
fully  done,  must  want  the  freedom  of 
the  original  handwriting,  and  cannot 
possibly  give  us  all  the  microscopic 
points  which  lead  to  the  decipherment 
of  a  half-obliterated  scrawl.  Hence  we 
find  M.  Eevillot,  in  his  recent  admirable 
editions  of  the  French  papyri  (in  his 
Revue),  always  appealing  for  his  new 
readings  to  the  originals,  which  are  in¬ 
adequately  rendered  in  the  plates  of  the 
Notices  et  Extraits.  Nowadays,  no 
scholar  feels  perfectly  satisfied  with  any 
transcription  unless  ne  has  seen  a  copy 
taken  by  the  faithful  sun,  which  has  no 
theories  to  support. 

From  henceforth  nobody  will  attempt 
any  other  sort  of  reproduction  from 
these  faint  and  worn  fragments,  for  the 
sake  of  the  scholars  who  cannot  study 
the  originals.  Such  are  all  the  most 
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recent  publications  of  the  kind — Gom- 
perz’s  fragment  of  the  Hecale,  Wilcken’s 
Tafeln,  or  specimens  of  early  handwrit¬ 
ings,  and  the  magnificent  volumes  of 
the  Palaeographical  Society.  The  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  British  Museum,  with 
that  energy  and  liberality  which  have 
made  it  the  noblest  and  best  in  Europe, 
have  decided  to  reproduce  with  solar 
accuracy  the  MSS.  long  since  published 
with  facsimiles  in  copper-plate  by  the 
then  Chief  Librarian,  J.  Porshall,  in 
its  day  an  excellent  and  scholarly  pro¬ 
duction. 

When  we  come  to  the  quality  of  the 
reproduction,  we  find  a  signal  superior¬ 
ity  in  the  volume  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  For  there  are  photographs  and 
photographs  ;  there  are  processes  and 
processes.  The  cheaper  and  more  ordi¬ 
nary  are  quite  unable  to  reproduce  for 
us  the  yellow  wrinkled  surface  of  these 
papyri.  There  are  cheap  processes — 
collotype,  or  whatever  they  are  called — 
which  only  produce  blurred  black  sur¬ 
faces,  upon  which  very  little  can  be  de¬ 
ciphered.  Such  are,  for  example,  the 
reproduction  of  the  strange  Etruscan 
book  found  by  Krall  at  Agram,  and 
that  of  the  Hecale  fragment  (written 
on  wood),  to  which  the  editor  has  been 
obliged  to  append  a  colored  cut  done 
with  the  hand.  Professor  Wilcken’s 
plaoes  are  somewhat  better,  but  still' 
far  from  satisfactory.*  Nowhere  is  the 
superiority  of  England  plainer  than  in 
the  quality  of  the  plates  now  produced 
by  the  British  Museum.  They  are  the 
result  of  many  trials  by  the  Autotype 
Company  with  colored  lenses,  with  elec¬ 
tric  lamps,  of  much  consultation  with 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  the  well-known 
palaeographer,  whose  services  in  the 
Museum  are  acknowledged  by  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  result  in  this  great  volume, 
as  well  as  in  the  Petrie  Papyri,  of 
which  the  second  volume  is  just  being 
published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
IS  really  all  that  can  be  desired.  In  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases  these  auto¬ 
types  are  quite  as  good  as  the  originals  ; 
in  a  few  they  are  even  better,  bringing 
out  points  more  clearly  than  the  origi- 


•  The  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  foreign 
reproduction  is  that  of  the  Godtx  Marchalianus, 
an  Egyptian  sixth-century  copy  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  published  two  years  ago  at  Rome. 


J  anuary, 

nal  ;  in  some,  of  course,  especially  with 
very  wrinkled  surfaces,  they  cannot  but 
be  inferior.  The  only  objection  to  this 
truly  brilliant  and  artistic  work  is  its 
great  expense.  The  large  plates  in  tlie 
folio  of  the  Museum  may  have  cost  £20 
apiece  ;  for  the  quarto  plates  in  the 
Petrie  Papyri  cost  £12.  This  is  the 
reason  why  none  but  wealthy  editors  can 
indulge  in  the  luxury,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Petrie  collection  the  learned  are 
already  regretting  that  more  of  its  curi¬ 
ous  and  unique  documents  have  not 
been  reproduced.  If  this  collection 
passes,  as  is  not  improbable,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Museum,  we  may  hope 
that  in  a  new  volume  it  will  complete 
the  work  of  the  Irish  Academy,  and 
give  the  whole  of  the  Petrie  treasures 
in  plates  to  the  public. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  from  this 
external  history  of  the  publication  of 
papyri  to  the  contents  of  the  new  vol¬ 
ume.  In  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  no¬ 
tice  the  various  analogies  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  publication  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Petrie 
Papyri,  brought  out  this  month  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Everybody  knows  that  during  the  last 
three  years  the  British  Museum  has 
been  astonishing  the  world  with  new 
classical  texts,  notably  the  Constitution 
of  Athens,  by  Aristotle,  and  the  Mimi- 
amboi  (character  sketches)  of  Ileron- 
das — they  might  be  called  idylls,  were 
the  treatment  not  so  homely  and  coarse. 
Both  these  new  texts,  not  to  speak  of 
a  volume  of  pages  from  the  Iliad  and 
from  Demosthenes,  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  complete  autotype  fac¬ 
simile,  and  have  excited  a  perfect  deluge 
of  critical  literature.  The  new  quarto, 
with  its  atlas  of  plates,  is  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  It  contains  no  purely  lit¬ 
erary  or  classical  texts.  It  contains  not 
even  much  newly  discovered  matter. 
But  it  professes  to  reproduce  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  fragments  already  printed 
by  Forshall,  with  so  many  improve¬ 
ments  as  to  supersede  the  older  book. 
A  considerable  part  of  those  texts  is 
from  a  treasure  which  was  divided 
among  the  finders,  and  sold  to  divers 
hands,  from  whence  portions  have  come 
to  Leyden,  Rome,  Turin,  Paris,  as  well 
as  London.  Thus  legal  documents,  con¬ 
sisting  of  complaints,  replies,  minutes, 
receipts,  can  be  explained  by  compari- 
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son  of  the  collections  in  various  mu¬ 
seums. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  long  series 
of  documents  concerning  the  claims  of 
the  twin  female  acolytes.  Times  and 
Thaous,  who  were  appointed  to  offer 
daily  services  at  the  Serapeum  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  with  a  monthly  allowance  of  bread 
and  oil.  This  salary  had  fallen  into  ar¬ 
rears,  and  the  Twins,  who  assert  that 
they  are  starving,  besiege  the  authori¬ 
ties  with  petitions.  Their  case,  how¬ 
ever,  was  conducted  for  them  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Ptolemy,  son  of  Glaucias,  a  Mace¬ 
donian,  who  had  retired  into  the  temple 
for  ten  years  as  a  recluse  under  vows 
which  prevented  his  leaving  its  pre¬ 
cincts.  This  Ptolemy  was  evidently  a 
ready  writer,  and  we  have  from  his 
hand  many  personal  complaints,  as  well 
as  those  in  behalf  of  the  Twins.  So 
far  as  the  issue  is  known  to  us,  the 
Twins  recovered  their  arrears  of  oil  and 
bread  in  the  end.  But  the  pursuit  of 
each  required  a  long  series  of  papers, 
including  first  on  their  part  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Governor  of  Memphis,  and 
when  that  failed  an  appeal  to  the  King, 
who  happened  to  pay  an  official  visit  to 
Memphis  during  the  dispute.  But 
these  appeals  have  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  so  many  officials,  even  after 
the  King  had  ordered  the  payment, 
that  we  are  quite  bewildered  by  the 
crowd  of  bureaus  and  clerks,  and  come 
to  wonder  how  any  business  of  the  kind 
was  ever  completed.  Every  device  of 
our  War  Office  clerks  seems  fully  antici¬ 
pated.  The  Egyptian  officials  had 
learned  perfectly  how  to  ignore,  to  post¬ 
pone,  to  resent  as  impertinence,  to 
shunt  responsibility  on  another  depart¬ 
ment.  Bed  tape  was  already  rampant. 
All  this  went  on  in  the  days  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Ptolemy,  about  IGO  B.c.  But 
even  then  it  was  not  new,  for  the 
Petrie  Papyri,  which  date  from  the 
Second  and  Third  Ptolemies — many  of 
them  a  full  century  earlier — show  the 
same  exuberance  of  officialdom.  It  is 
likely  that  the  natural  consequences, 
oppression  and  corruption,  were  also 
prevalent.  The  acharnement  of  the 
Twins  in  their  complaints  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  conviction,  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  (Pap.  XXXV.),  that  while  the 
Crown  had  honestly  paid  the  salary,  the 
head  officials  of  the  temple  had  embez¬ 


zled  it,  and  so,  when  two  years’  arrears 
were  paid  to  them,  the  third  year  was 
withheld  and  required  a  new  series  of 
applications.  The  arrear  of  bread  re¬ 
quires  also  a  separate  set  of  applications, 
etc.,  from  that  of  oil.*  The  Petrie 
Papyri  show  that  in  addition  to  this 
oppression  of  delay — a  real  weapon  of 
torture  in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucracy — 
there  was  also  imprisonment  pending 
trial,  or  without  trial,  for  we  find  there 
several  petitions  from  prisoners  to  high 
officials  to  get  them  released,  and  save 
them  from  “  rotting  in  jail.”  This  had 
been  specially  forbidden  by  the  old 
Egyptian  law,  which  was  now  overrid¬ 
den  by  the  new  dynasty  with  Grieco- 
Macedonian  traditions. 

We  have  been  drifting  naturally  into 
the  inferences  concerning  life  and  man¬ 
ners  to  be  drawn  from  these  tedious 
minutes  and  claims  about  a  petty  affair 
— if,  indeed,  any  affair  can  be  called 
petty  which  can  be  raked  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  after  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  For  such  antiquity,  especially 
when  we  possess  the  original  docu¬ 
ments,  lends  interest  to  every  triviality 
of  human  affairs.  It  seems  that  wdien 
an  Egyptian  mother  had  twins,  she  gave 
them  names  not  more  easy  to  distin¬ 
guish  than  the  children  themselves ; 
the  various  spellings  of  Thaoas  and 
Thacs  are  such  that  if  we  met  either  by 
itself  we  should  with  difficulty  say 
which  of  them  was  meant.  These  girls 
were  members  of  the  crowd  of  priests 
and  acolytes  who  were  attached  to  the 
great  group  of  temples  of  which  the 
Serapeum  was  but  one.  From  the  high 
priest  to  the  hanger-on  there  was  a  de¬ 
scending  hierarchy  of  the  same  compli¬ 
cation  which  we  find  in  the  public 
offices.  But  in  addition  to  these  salary¬ 
bearing  officials,  we  have  revealed  to  us 
a  fact  which  we  never  could  have 
guessed  —  the  existence  of  monastic 
ideas,  of  the  presence  of  voluntary  re¬ 
cluses  who  escaped  from  the  world  to 
the  protection  and  peace  of  the  temple. 
Ptolemy  does  not  tell  us  what  his  duties 
were.  They  certainly  allowed  him  time 
to  take  interest  in  worldly  affairs.  He 


*  The  oil  is  of  two  kinds,  kiki  (castor  oil) 
for  burning,  and  sesemine,  for  we  know  that 
olive  oil  was  only  produced  by  the  Greek  col¬ 
ony  in  the  Fay  yum. 
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not  only  conducts  this  complicated  case 
for  the  Twins,  whose  interest  he  es¬ 
poused  from  pure  benevolence  (or  offi¬ 
ciousness  ?),  for  they  were  no  relations 
of  his,  but  he  also  manages  his  property 
through  a  younger  brother,  for  whom 
he  begs  a  commission  in  the  army.  But 
his  seclusion  within  the  temple  pre¬ 
cincts  was  evidently  imperative.  We 
are  not  told  of  the  causes  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  adopt  this  life,  but  there 
is  extant  in  the  collection  another  docu¬ 
ment,  which  shows  that  a  man  would 
suddenly  desert  his  home  and  family 
and  take  refuge  in  the  Serapeum  with¬ 
out  letting  them  know  of  his  intentions 
or  even  of  his  whereabouts,  till  perhaps 
his  conscience  smote  him.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  document  we  imagine  our¬ 
selves  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  is  the 
text  (Pap.  XLII.)  : — 

“  Isias  to  her  brother  Ilephaestion. — 
If  you  are  in  good  health  and  in  other 
respects  satisfied,  you  are  as  I  constant¬ 
ly  pray  the  gods  that  you  should  be.  I 
too  am  \vell,  and  the  child,  and  all  the 
household,  all  constantly  thinking  of 
you.  When  I  received  your  letter  by 
the  hands  of  Horos  announcing  that 
you  were  in  retreat  at  the  Serapeum  at 
Memphis,  I  forthwith  thanked  the  gods 
that  you  were  safe  and  well,  but  I  am 
vexed  that  you  did  not  come  home  wdth 
all  the  rest  who  were  arrested  there  [the 
place  and  occasion  of  this  arrest  or  de¬ 
tainment  is  assumed  as  familiar],  be¬ 
cause  that  all  through  such  a  crisis, 
having  managed  for  myself  and  for  your 
child,  and  being  in  great  straits  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  food,  and  expecting 
some  relief  when  you  returned,  I  find 
that  you  never  thought  of  coming  home 
or  considering  our  difficulties.  And  yet 
even  while  you  were  here  we  were  in 
great  need,  not  to  say  after  the  addi¬ 
tional  lapse  of  time,  and  the  bad  times, 
and  your  having  sent  us  nothing.  And 
now  that  Horos,  who  brought  your  let¬ 
ter,  also  told  us  that  you  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  released  from  your  vows,  I  am 
quite  annoyed.  But  since  your  mother 
happens  to  be  in  very  bad  health  you 
will  do  well,  on  her  account  as  well  as 
ours,  to  come  home  to  this  city,  if  not 
absolutely  prevented.  Farewell,  and 
take  care  of  your  health.”  The  date 
appended  corresponds  to  172  b.c. 

How  many  similar  letters  must  dis¬ 


tracted  wives  and  sisters  have  written 
to  men  who  fied  from  the  world  and  the 
terrible  prospect  of  eternal  torments,  to 
the  deserts  and  the  forests,  to  save  their 
souls  by  anchorite  asceticism  !  There 
is  a  companion  letter  from  this  man’s 
brother  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which 
speaks  still  more  strongly  concerning 
his  neglect  of  duty  ;  but  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  a  single  case  longer. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  even  in 
such  letters  of  angry  complaint  the 
forms  of  politeness  are  strictly  observed, 
as  strictly  as  our  Dear  sir  and  your 
obedient  servant,  even  when  we  mean 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  is  also  the 
character  of  the  letters  in  the  Petrie 
Papyri,  from  which  I  may  quote  one 
from  a  son  to  his  father,  w'hich  is  well 
enough  preserved  to  show  its  extreme 
courtesy  or  filial  affection.  The  date  is 
about  250  B.c.  and  the  heading  is  lost, 
but  it  must  have  commenced  :  [“  Phi- 
lonides  to  his  father  (Kleon),  greet¬ 
ing.  .  .  .]  For  thus  will  you  find  the 
King  favorable  to  you  for  the  future. 
Surely  nothing  is  to  me  more  vital 
than  to  protect  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you,  worthy 
of  myself ;  and  should  any  mortal 
chance  befall  you,  that  you  should  re¬ 
ceive  every  attention  [he  means  a  state¬ 
ly  funerai] ;  for  it  is  my  whole  object 
to  stand  by  you  well,  both  while  you 
live  and  when  you  depart  to  the  gods. 
Above  all  things,  then,  make  every 
effort  to  be  relieved  finally  of  your 
duties  [he  was  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  the  Fayyfim].  but  if  this  be 
impossible,  make  an  effort  when  the 
river  falls,  and  there  is  no  danger  [to 
dykes  and  sluices],  and  when  The¬ 
odores  can  act  as  your  deputy,  to  take 
ship,  so  as  to  spend  that  season  at  least 
with  us.  Keep  this  before  you,  that 
you  may  avoid  vexation,  and  remember 
that  I  have  used  every  forethought  to 
keep  you  free  from  trouble—”  The 
conclusion  is  lost.  The  handwriting  is 
very  large  and  clear,  and  evidently  writ¬ 
ten  with  peculiar  care  by  way  of  respect 
to  his  correspondent.  But  I  must  re¬ 
turn  again  to  the  British  Museum  vol¬ 
ume. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers 
which  are  printed  after  the  Serapeum 
papers,  there  are  assessments  of  taxes, 
descriptions  of  property,  and  other 
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business  documents  which  are  only  of 
interest  to  specialists.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  but  few  private  letters.  Here 
is  one,  which  we  may  take  to  be  from  a 
daughter  to  her  father  (Pap.  XLIII.)  : 
“  Hearing  that  you  are  learning  the 
Egyptian  language,  I  was  glad  both  for 
you  and  for  myself,  since  now  you  can 
come  to  the  city  and  teach  children  at 
the  school  of - ,  and  so  you  will  ob¬ 

tain  a  support  for  your  old  age.”  The 
Petrie  Papyri  have  many  more  such 
papers.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  “  Doro- 
theos  to  Theodoros,  greeting.  Take 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  have  my  vin¬ 
tage  on  the  9th  inst.  You  will  do  well, 
therefore,  to  send  some  one  here  on  the 
8th,  who  may  superintend  the  pouring 
out  of  the  ‘  must  ’  which  comes  to  you, 
or  if  you  like  to  manage  the  thing  some 
other  way,  let  me  know  by  letter. 
Good-bye. — 4th  Payni,  year  7  [which 
means  B.c.  240].”  Isolated  letters  of 
this  kind  are,  however,  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  the  various  letters  sent 
by  or  to  a  single  man,  such  as  Kleon, 
the  Commissioner  of  Works  iilready 
mentioned,  from  whose  correspondence 
we  have  in  the  Petrie  Papyri  at  least 
twenty-live  letters  more  or  less  well  pre¬ 
served,  whicii  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Irish  Academy’s  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  two  other  large  sections  of  the 
London  collection  are  magical  papers, 
and  accounts — two  very  contrasted  sub¬ 
jects,  seeing  that  vagueness  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  former,  accuracy  of 
the  latter.  The  editors  in  the  Museum 
are  bold  enough  to  call  the  collection 
of  magical  conundrums  and  recipes  in¬ 
teresting  ;  to  the  ordinary  person  of 
common-sense  they  will  seem  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  mass  of  gibberish.  There 
are  horoscopes,  divination  formulae, 
recipes  for  love  charms,  mystic  dia¬ 
grams,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  false 
science,  which  could  hardly  interest  any 
society  of  modern  men,  save,  perhaps, 
the  Psychical  Society  of  Cambridge. 
To  them  we  commend  the  Egyptian 
forerunners  of  the  modern  spiritualist, 
who  sought  by  vain  formulae  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  secrets  and  influence  the  con¬ 
duct  of  unseen  powers.  If  any  sense 
whatever  is  extracted  from  these  magi¬ 
cal  formulae,  of  which  Dr.  Wessely  at 
Vienna  has  published  a  whole  volume. 


and  the  Leyden  editors  another,  I  am 
ready  to  retract  my  words,  and  confess 
that  what  I  declared  to  be  nonsense  has 
turned  out  sense. 

Very  different  is  the  catalogue  of  ac¬ 
counts,  which  are  indeed  most  difticult 
to  decipher,  but  which,  when  once 
understood,  at  least  give  us  the  symbols 
for  figures,  the  prices  of  ordinary  things, 
the  methods  of  business  among  the 
Greeks  of  Egypt.  Among  the  Petrie 
Papyri  there  are  also  a  large  number 
of  such  pieces  in  Greek,  many  more  in 
Demotic,  very  dry  and  repulsive  to  de¬ 
cipher,  but  yielding  to  such  men  as  M. 
Eugene  Revillot  most  important  results. 
These,  too,  are  strictly  technical  results, 
and  have  by  no  means  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  be  put  in  an  easy  form 
and  explained  to  the  public. 

The  whole  result  is,  however,  broad¬ 
ly  this,  that  these  recent  discoveries, 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Petrie  in  the 
Fayyflni,  have  opened  up  to  us  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  Egypt,  both  private  and 
official,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which 
we  seek  in  vain  from  the  centuries  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  second  before  Christ. 
The  latter  half  of  the  third  B.c.  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  represented  ;  then  we 
have  from  monkish  times  (sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era)  a  good 
many  contracts  of  sale,  etc.,  drawn  up 
M’ith  curious  and  suspicious  minuteness. 
The  monks  seem  to  have  been  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  guard  themselves  from  the 
claims  of  brother  monks  as  if  they  had 
been  horse-dealers.  Of  these  papers 
also  there  are  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  publication.  But  they  tell  us 
little  of  real  life  ;  little  of  the  disputes, 
the  interests,  the  anxieties  of  men  and 
women  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
such  as  the  natives  and  settlers  in  the 
Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

This  latter  has,  indeed,  up  to  our  own 
generation  been  a  mere  valley  of  dry 
bones,  like  the  vision  of  the  prophet ; 
but  now  bone  is  joining  bone,  the  flesh 
is  coming  upon  them,  and  the  men  of 
that  day  are  taking  form  and  color.  It 
but  requires  the  breath  of  the  historian 
to  breathe  upon  them,  and  they  will 
live.  Then  we  shall  see  into  another 
episode  of  that  eternal  process  by  which 
foreign  nations  subdue  Egypt,  regen¬ 
erate  her  resources,  develop  and  appro¬ 
priate  her  wealth,  and  yet,  when  they 
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have  done  all  this,  and  are  complete 
masters  of  that  patient  land,  pass  away 
either  by  absorption  or  decay,  leaving 
the  older  race  almost  unchanged. 
Egypt  has  forever,  so  far  as  history  can 
reach,  been  the  property  of  foreigners. 
The  oldest  Egyptians  of  Meza’s  day 
were  plainly  no  Africans,  but  an  immi¬ 
grated  Asiatic  people,  as  their  type  and 
language  betray.  Ever  since,  the  great 
rulers  of  the  land  have  been  invaders, 
or  mules  in  descent.  The  occupation 
of  the  Macedonians  has  many  points  of 


likeness  with  that  of  the  English.  The 
Macedonians  reformed  the  administra¬ 
tion,  improved  the  irrigation,  strength¬ 
ened  the  military  defences,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  frontiers  with  their  superior 
army.  Yet  they  respected  native  law 
and  native  traditions,  and  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  denationalize  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  the  English  control 
could  only  be  as  successful  as  that  of 
the  Macedonians,  our  interference  would 
require  no  further  justification. — Neiv 
Review. 
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Godwin,  condescending  for  once  to 
epigram,  described  Mrs.  Inchbald  as 

a  piquaiite  mixture  between  a  lady 
and  a  milkmaid.”  Sheridan  declared 
that  she  was  the  only  authoress  whose 
society  pleased  him  ;  and  the  passing 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  in  the  memoirs 
and  letters  of  contemporaries  excite  the 
wish  that  they  were  fuller  and  more  fre¬ 
quent. 

Few  things  in  the  annals  of  biography 
are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  evil 
fate  which,  making  a  never- to-be-for- 
given  Dr.  Poynter  its  instrument, 
robbed  the  reading  world  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  “  Memoirs  written  by  Herself,” 
and  substituted  the  materials  collected 
for  those  memoirs,  manipulated  afresh 
by  the  prosy  and  pompous  James  Boa- 
den. 

The  publishers  of  that  day  knew  that 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  compiling  her  recol¬ 
lections,  and  competed  eagerly  for 
them,  offering  a  thousand  pounds  with¬ 
out-seeing  the  manuscript,  and  in  one 
case  even  proposing  to  settle  an  annuity 
on  her.  But  she  demurred  and  held 
back  ;  and  only  a  memorandum  found 
among  her  papers  rather  mysteriously 
indicates  the  fate  of  the'precious  work. 

“  Query. — What  I  should  wish  done  at  the 
point  of  death. 

Dr.  P. — Do  it  now. 

Four  volumes  destroyed.” 

The  bright  anecdotes  and  sketches  of 
famous  contemporaries  that  must  have 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
“  The  Simple  Story,”  when  relating  her 
own  checkered  career,  are  lost  beyond 
recall.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  disen¬ 


tangle  the  facts  of  her  life  from  the 
wearisome  platitudes  and  yet  more  in¬ 
tolerable  puns  of  her  historian. 

Elizabeth,  the  fairest  of  several  fair 
daughters  of  John  Simpson,  a  Homan 
Catholic  farmer  living  at  Standingfield, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  born  in 
1753,  only  eight  years  before  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  Her  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  sensible  and  energetic 
W'oman,  brought  up  her  large  family 
well,  and  long  carried  on  the  farm  with 
the  assistance  of  such  of  her  children  as 
remained  single. 

Four  of  her  daughters  married  earh', 
and  went  to  live  in  London,  .which 
thenceforward  became  the  promised 
land  to  Elizabeth,  who,  at  thirteen, 
declared  that  she  “  had  rather  die  than 
not  see  the  world.”  In  early  youth, 
though  her  charming  manner  and  gay 
disposition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be 
popular  in  society,  she  shrank  from  it 
nervously,  because  of  a  stammer  which 
in  later  years  was  considered  only  an 
addition  to  her  many  attractions.  Yet, 
oddly  enough,  her  great  ambition  was 
to  become  an  actress.  With  this  end 
in  view  she  persistently  endeavored  to 
improve  her  enunciation,  wiiting  the 
words  which  she  found  most  difficult, 
and  carrying  them  about  with  her,  so 
that  she  might  lose  no  opportunity  of 
practising  them. 

Elizabeth’s  taste  for  the  drama  was 
shared  by  all  her  family  :  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements  was  to  lead  plavs 
aloud,  each  taking  a  part.  When  the 
theatre  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  open 
the  Simpsons  were  regular  attendants ; 
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they  made  friends  among  members  of 
the  comj)anies  performing  there,  and 
in  1770  Elizabeth  applied  to  Richard 
Griffith,  manager  of  the  Norwich  Thea¬ 
tre,  for  an  engagement.  Nothing  came 
of  the  application  then,  but  a  friendly 
correspondence  and  an  amusing  entry 
in  her  pocket-book  :  “  R-i-c-h-a-r  d 
G-r-i-f-f-i-t-h.  Each  dear  letter  of  thy 
name  is  harmony  !” 

In  the  same  year  her  brother  George 
exchanged  the  farm  for  the  stage.  His 
frequent  letters,  which  no  doubt  dwelt 
rather  on  the  lights  than  the  shadows 
of  theatrical  life,  increased  Elizabeth’s 
desire  to  follow  the  same  course. 

Visiting  Mrs.  Hunt,  one  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  sisters,  in  1771,  Elizabeth  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor 
of  respectability,  who  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  her,  accompanied  her  on  sight¬ 
seeing  expeditions,  and  after  her  return 
wrote  to  her  motlier  and  herself  what 
was  evidently  an  offer  of  his  hand. 

Her  answer  was  more  candid  than 
encouraging  : — 

“  In  spite  of  yonr  eloquent  pen,”  she  con¬ 
cludes,  “  matrimony  still  appears  to  me  with 
less  charms  than  terrors  ...  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  the  least  reluctance,  as  fearing 
you  are  going  to  sacrifice  part  of  your  life, 
must  be  greatly  imprudent.  Fewer  unhappy 
marriages ,  I  think,  would  be  occasioned  if 
fewer  persons  were  guilty  of  this  indiscretion 
— an  indiscretion  that  shocks  me,  and  which 
I  hope  Heaven  will  ever  preserve  me  from  ; 
as  must  be  your  wish,  if  the  regard  that  you 
have  professed  for  me  be  really  mine,  of  which 
I  am  not  wholly  undeserving  ;  for,  as  much 
as  the  strongest  friendship  can  allow,  I  am 
yours. — E.  Simpson,”* 

It  seems,  from  some  brief  but  signifi¬ 
cant  entries  in  her  journal,  that  at  this 
time  she  was  wavering  between  Mr. 
Inchbald,  who  loved  her,  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  whom  she  fancied  she  loved 

“January  22d.— Saw  Mr.  Griffith’s  picture. 

“  28th.— Stole  it. 

‘‘  29th. — Bather  disappointed  at  not  receiv. 
ing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Inchbald.” 

In  ^larch  she  records  receiving  a  note 
from  Mr.  Griffith,  which  “almost  dis¬ 
tracted  her.”  Whether  its  contents 
were  personal  or  professional  does  not 
appear,  but  undoubtedly  it  put  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  her  determination  to 

*  “  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald,”  edited  by  Janies  Boaden.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bichard  Bentley,  1833.  Vol.  i.,  page  15. 


leave  home,  and  as  her  family,  despite 
their  theatrical  predilections,  had  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  her  desire  to  become 
an  actress,  she  ran  away  to  London, 
leaving  on  her  dressing-table — as  be¬ 
came  a  heroine  of  romance — a  farewell 
letter  to  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  was  then  eighteen  years 
old,  and  very  lovely.  Even  Boaden 
waxes  eloquent  in  describing  her  : — 

”  She  was  in  truth  a  figure  that  could  not 
be  seen  without  astonishment  at  its  loveliness 
— tall,  slender,  straight,  of  the  purest  com¬ 
plexion  and  most  beautiful  features.  Her 
hair  of  a  golden  auburn,  her  eyes  full  at  once 
of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  a  combination  of 
delicacy  that  checked  presumption  and  inter¬ 
est  that  captivated  the  fancy.”  * 

Dreading  lest  she  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  farm  if  any  of  her  family  knew 
where  she  was  to  be  found,  Elizabeth 
did  not  join  her  sisters  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  “  in  the  Norwich  fly,” 
but  went  in  search  of  some  friends  who 
had  been  living  at  Charing  Cross,  only 
to  find  that  they  had  quitted  London 
for  Wales.  She  appears  then,  if  one 
may  judge  from  an  account  of  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  Boaden  pronounces 
founded  on  fact  (on  the  ground  that  it 
was  published  in  her  lifetime  and  not 
contradicted  by  her),  to  have  become 
distraught  with  nervous  excitement,  to 
have  run  away  from  houses  where  she 
would  have  been  kindly  received,  to 
have  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
neighborhood  of  Holborn,  and  finally 
to  have  obtained  a  room  at  the  “  White 
Swan,”  under  the  pretext  that  she  had 
been  disappointed  of  a  seat  in  the  York 
coach.  But  her  hosts  must  have  re¬ 
garded  her  with  some  suspicion,  for 
they  locked  her  into  her  room  at  night  ! 

She  remained  there,  however,  living 
on  “  a  roll  or  two  and  a  draught  of 
water,”  until  her  failure  to  obtain  an 
immediate  theatrical  engagement,  and 
her  rapidly  dwindling  funds,  frightened 
her  into  communicating  with  her  sis¬ 
ters.  She  then  received  her  mother’s 
forgiveness  and  help,  and  met  Mr.  Inch¬ 
bald  again  at  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Slender,  f  Some  incidents 

*  “  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald.”  Vol.  i.,  p.  25. 

f  The  fragments  of  her  diary  which  escaped 
destruction  contain  excellent  descriptive 
touches.  She  says  of  her  brother-in-law : 
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during  her  negotiations  with  managers, 
peculiarly  revolting  to  a  girl  of  her  high 
spirit  and  natural  refinement,  no  doubt 
sharpened  her  appreciation  of  Mr.  Inch- 
bald^s  unwearied  devotion.  She  had 
evidently  begun  to  realize  acutely  the 
difficulty  of  making  her  way  in  London 
alone  and  unprotected.  Two  months 
after  her  arrival  in  town  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  by  a  Catholic  priest  and  afterward 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman,*  and  in  the 
evening  the  bride  accompanied  Mrs. 
Slender  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  bride¬ 
groom  act  Mr.  Oakley  in  The  Jealous 
Wife,  which  the  superstitious  might 
regard  as  ominous  of  troubles  that  only 
too  quickly  followed. 

On  the  following  day  they  started  for 
Bristol,  where  Mr.  Inchbald  had  an  en¬ 
gagement,  and  there,  in  the  September 
of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Inchbald  made 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  as  Cor¬ 
delia  to  her  husband’s  Lear.  She  must 
have  looked  the  character  enchantingly, 
but  did  not,  it  would  seem,  declaim  it 
equally  well,  for  she  relates  many  pains¬ 
taking  lessons  bestowed  on  her  by  her 
husband,  both  indoors  and  out,  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  hills  or  sitting  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  with  a  view  to  curing  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  monotonous  utterance  she 
adopted  as  a  precaution  against  her 
stammer.  She  was  industrious,  and 
certainly  not  fastidious  as  to  the  parts 
in  which  she  appeared,  for  we  read  of 
her  as  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  Jane  Shore,  a  Bacchante 
in  Coinus,  Desdemona,  the  Tragic  Muse 
in  the  Jubilee,  and  a  long  et  cetera,  f 

The  seven  years  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s 
married  life  were  chiefly  spent  in  travel¬ 
ling  from  theatre  to  theatre  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,  sharing  her  husband’s 
professional  labors — a  much  more  ardu¬ 
ous  existence  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
we  can  easily  realize.  On  one  occasion 
they  took  ship  from  Leith  to  Aberdeen, 


“  Mr.  Slender  was  in  reality  good-natnred, 
bnt  his  good-nature  consisted  in  frightening 
you  to  death  to  have  the  pleasure  of  recover¬ 
ing  yon  ;  in  holding  an  axe  over  your  head 
for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a  reprieve.” 

*  Yet  Boaden  declares  they  were  “  both  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  who  professed  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.” 

t  She  once  acted  Hamlet,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  stepson,  George  Inchbald,  to  his  Horatio, 
while  Suett  doubled  Bosencrantz  and  the 
Grave-digger  I 


January, 

but  encountered  such  bad  weather,  that 
after  a  night’s  tossing  and  terror,  the 
captain  put  his  passengers  ashore  at  a 
little  village,  whence  the  Inchbalds  had 
to  depart  on  foot — literally  “  strolling 
players” — thankful  for  an  occasional 
lift  in  a  coal  cart. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mrs.  Inchbald  must 
have  been  a  favorite  ;  she  performed 
there  in  thirty  characters,  from  August 
to  November,  1773.  She  was  then  only 
twenty,  and  her  beauty  and  grace  no 
doubt  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
histrionic  genius,  to  which  she  appears 
never  to  have  risen.*  Her  journal 
shows  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
possessed  tastes  and  aspirations  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  profession.  While 
she  was  studying  French  and  busying 
herself  with  translations,  he  was  paint¬ 
ing  her  portrait  and  giving  her  drawing- 
lessons. 

A  letter  from  Digges,  manager  of  the 
Dumfries  Theatre  at  this  period,  sug¬ 
gests  an  occasional  conflict  between  the 
feelings  of  the  artist  and  the  woman. 
After  asking  her  to  take  the  part  of 
Zaphira,  as  he  “  cannot  depend  on  any 
other  person’s  attention  or  punctuality 
with  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  thea¬ 
tre,”  he  adds  : — 

”  I  should  wish  you’d  be  so  good  to  dress  it 
in  a  matroD-like  mauner  ;  much  depends  on 
that.  And  if  you  w'ould  suffer  your  face  to  be 
a  little  marked,  as  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Woffing¬ 
ton’s  in  Feturia,  it  must  greatly  serve  you." 

No  doubt  she  complied  ;  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Digges  was  so  pleased  with  her  that 
in  the  following  month  he  presented 
her  with  a  handsome  necklace  and  pair 
of  earrings.  Perhaps  as  consolation  for 
her  temporary  disfigurement  ! 

In  June,  1776,  we  are  told,  while 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  playing  Jane  Shore 
in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  “  as  they 
expected,  there  was  a  riot  on  Mr.  Inch- 
bald’s  account.”  Why  they  should  have 
“  expected”  a  disturbance,  or  in  what 
way  he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
canny  Scots,  is  not  explained,  but  the 
manifestation  must  have  been  serious, 
for  the  Inchbalds  quitted  Edinburgh 


*  One  charm  she  seems  to  have  possessed 
in  common  with  Mrs.  Jordan— a  spontaneous, 
infectious,  musical  laugh.  She  says  that  in 
playing  comedy  she  could  not  resist  laughing 
much  more  often  than  had  been  set  down  for 
her. 
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and  spent  their  unpremeditated  holiday 
in  a  long-desired  visit  to  France. 

In  Paris,  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  grace  and 
intelligence  made  her  popular  at  once, 
and  the  fact  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  ^man  Catholics  opened  many 
doors  to  them.  Mr.  Inchbald  even 
contemplated  establishing  himself  there 
as  a  miniature  painter  ;  but  he  must 
have  quickly  changed  his  mind,  for 
September  found  tliem  at  Brighton, 
trying  for  theatrical  engagements — 
difficult  to  obtain  after  the  Edinburgh 
disaster — and  in  such  pecuniary  straits 
that  they  often  dispensed  with  dinner 
or  tea,  and  once  went  into  the  fields  to 
make  a  meal  of  turnips  !  But  wherever 
they  went,  and  whatever  troubles  await¬ 
ed  them,  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  sweet  face  and 
sunny  manner  always  won  her  friends. 
In  Scotland,  the  ladies  who  led  the 
fashion  would  not  attend  the  theatres 
unless  she  played— and  in  Brighton  the 
fellow  passengers  who  had  crossed  from 
Dieppe  with  the  Inch  balds  showed 
them  much  attention.  In  October  they 
obtained  engagements  at  Liverpool, 
which  proved  in  every  way  fortunate, 
as  they  then  met  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  a 
friendship  began  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald  which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  Queen  of  Tragedy  was  at  that  time 
only  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  her 
new  friend’s  diary  describes  her  as  sing¬ 
ing  merrily  over  her  household  work, 
which  then  included  the  family  wash¬ 
ing. 

Fanny  Kemble,  who,  m  two  pages  of 
her  vivid  reminiscences,  gives  a  better 
idea  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  than  cau  be 
gleaned  from  Boaden’s  two  heavy  vol¬ 
umes,  says  : — 

She  was  very  beantifal,  and  gifted  with 
original  genins,  aa  her  plays  and  novels  tes¬ 
tify.  She  was  not  an  actress  of  any  special 
merit,  bat  of  respectable  mediocrity.  She 
Blattered  habitnally,  bat  her  delivery  was 
never  impeded  by  this  defect  on  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a  person  of  very  remark¬ 
able  character,  lovely,  poor,  with  nnnsaal 
mental  powers,  and  of  irreproachable  con¬ 
duct.  She  had  a  singular  uprightness  and 
anworldliness,  and  a  childlike  directness  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which,  combined  with 
her  personal  loveliness,  and  halting,  broken  ut¬ 
terance,  gave  to  her  conversation,  which  was 
both  humorous  and  witty,  a  most  peculiar  and 
comical  charm.  Once,  after  travelling  all  day 
in  a  pouring  rain,  the  dripping  coachman 
offered  her  his  arm  to  help  her  out,  when  she 
exclaimed,  to  the  great  amusement  of  her  fel- 
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low-travellers,  ‘  Oh  no,  no !  Y  y-y-you  will  give 
me  my  death  of  cold !  Do  bring  me  a  a  a  a 
dry  man.’  .  .  .  Coming  off  the  stage  one  even¬ 
ing,  she  was  about  to  sit  down  by  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons  in  the  green  room,  when  suddenly,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  magnificent  neighbor,  she  said, 

‘  No,  I  won’t  s-s  s-sit  by  you.  You’re  t  t-t  too 
handsome  1  ’  in  which  respect  she  certainly 
need  have  feared  no  competition,  and  less 
with  my  aunt  than  any  one,  their  style  of 
beauty  being  so  absolutely  dissimilar.”  * 

Through  all  her  varied  experiences, 
and  amid  almost  continuous  change  of 
scene,  Mrs.  Inchbald  educated  herself 
with  admirable  perseverance.  As  a 
child  she  had  copied  and  studied  the 
parts  in  which  she  desired  to  appear 
(such  as  Cordelia  and  Ilermione) ;  and 
she  left  behind  her  many  MS.  volumes 
of  extracts  from  and  abstracts  of  the 
books  she  most  attentively  read,  such 
as  histories  and  biographies  ;  making 
chronological  tables  for  herself,  and 
noting  any  fact  which  might  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  memory. f  Among  the 
books  she  notes  as  having  read  and  epit¬ 
omized  are  Chesterfield’s  “  Letters 
Pope’s  “  Essay  on  Man  “  Gil  Bias 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  All  this 
study  of  the  writings  of  others  led  to  a 
desire  to  become  a  writer  herself,  and 
about  this  time  she  traced  the  outline 
of  her  Simple  Story.” 

The  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Siddons 

rew  apace,  and  included  her  brother, 

ohn  Philip  Kemble,  who  soon  became, 
as  did  almost  every  male  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Inchbald’s  sworn  friend  and  cham¬ 
pion.  It  says  much  for  her  character 
and  disposition  that  although  so  uni¬ 
versally  admired  by  men,  she  also  won 
and  retained  the  affection  of  all  women 
who  knew  her  intimately.  She  seems 
to  have  had  in  perfection  the  indefin¬ 
able,  irresistible  gift  of  pleasing  which 
we  call  charm. 

In  1777.  the  Inchbalds,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Kemble,  and  two  other  friends 
took  country  lodgings  on  Russell  Moor, 
and  formed  a  merry  family  party — walk- 
ing  together  in  the  morning  and  play¬ 
ing  at  cards  in  the  evening,J  sometimes 


*  ”  Record  of  a  Girlhood.”  Bentley  A  Son, 
1879.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

f  These  volumes  she  sent  to  her  younger 
sisters,  whom  she  was  anxious  to  inspire  with 
tastes  resembling  her  own. 

^  Kemble,  Mrs.  Inchbald  says,  was  clever 
in  card  tricks,  and  had  nimble  lingers  which 
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running  out  in  the  sunset  to  the  moor 
for  a  game  at  hlindman’s  buff  or  puss- 
in-the-corner.  What  a  picture  it  sug¬ 
gests — the  red  glow  in  the  sky,  the 
broad  purple  shadows  on  the  heath,  and 
such  forms  of  beauty  as  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  racing  in 
and  out  among  the  gorse  and  bracken — 
Hamlet  and  Lady  Macbeth  playing 
with  the  grace  and  mirth  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  children  ! 

The  more  serious  aspect  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  many-sided  nature  is  amply  mani¬ 
fested  in  her  journal,  where  she  records 
her  correspondence  on  questions  of  faith 
with  the  enlightened  and  sympathetic 
Father  Jerningham,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  she  had  made  in  Paris — her  at¬ 
tendance  at  mass  with  her  husband  and 
friends,  and  her  reading  the  service  in 
French  to  Inchbald  and  Kemble  when 
there  was  no  chapel  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.* 

When  visiting  York  for  professional 
purposes,  the  families  still  lived  to¬ 
gether  and  shared  each  other’s  studies 
and  amusements.  Mr.  Inchbald  carried 
his  paint-box  and  easel  into  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons’  room  when  illness  prevented  her 
from  leaving  it,  and  Kemble  began  a 
course  of  English  History,  reading  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  made  notes  of 
the  chief  facts  as  she  went  on.  She 
also  began  to  make  an  abridgment  of 
the  Bible  in  French. 

The  pleasant  intimacy  was  broken  up 
by  the  actors  being  informed  against  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  ordered  by 
the  magistrates  of  York  to  quit  the 
town.  The  Kemble  family  departed  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  Inchbalds  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  with  such  scanty  means  that  the 
only,  meal  they  could  afford  for  two 
days  was  breakfast.  Perhaps  these  long 
fasts  (not  dignified  by  being  part  of 
Catholic  observance)  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  excuse  an  ebullition  of  impatience 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald  penitently  relates. 
Her  husband  was  so  busy  copying  a  por- 


made  toys  from  wire,  wax,  thread  or  cla,y,  to 
her  ID  finite  amasement. 

*  Her  diary  also  contains  the  following 
prayer  :  “  Almighty  God,  look  down  upon  thy 
erring  creature !  Pity  my  darkness  and  my 
imperfections,  and  direct  me  to  the  trnth. 
Make  me  humble  under  the  difficulties  which 
adhere  to  my  faith,  and  patient  under  the  per¬ 
plexities  which  accompany  its  practice.” 


trait  of  Garrick,  that  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  obey  her  call  to  dinner,  on 
which,  with  swift  vengeance,  she  tore 
his  copy  to  pieces  ! 

Even  at  this  time,  when  her  own  re¬ 
sources  were  so  limited,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
contrived  to  assist  her  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter  Dolly,  who,  though  still  at  Stand- 
ingfield,  were  less  prosperous  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  she  then  began  the  course 
of  self  denial,  almost  amounting  to 
penuriousness,  by  which  she  all  her 
life  contrived  to  help  her  family.  It 
was  to  obtain  the  control  of  some  money 
for  this  purpose  that  she  incurred  the 
anger  of  her  husband  by  asking  that 
their  salaries  might  bo  divided.  Her 
friends,  meantime,  were  being  roughly 
used  in  Liverpool.  Kemble  writes  to 
her  : — 

“  Madam, — I  know  you  love  news.  I  hope 
yon  will  find  mine  entertaining,  and  excuse 
my  boldness  in  taking  mv  sister’s  employment 
from  her.  Birt  why  should  I  endeavor  to  find 
excuses  for  doing  what  1  think  an  honor  to 
me  ?  Without  more  preamble,  then,  our  affairs 
here  are  dreadful.  On  Monday  night  we 
opened  our  theatre.  Before  the  play  began, 
Mr.  Younger  advanced  before  the  curtain  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  any  riot,  with  which  he  had  pub¬ 
licly  been  threatened  for  presuming  to  bring 
any  company  to  Liverpool  who  had  not  played 
before  the  King.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to 
oratorize.  The  remorseless  villains  threw  up 
their  hats,  hissed,  kicked,  stamped,  bawled, 
did  everything  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
After  being  sainted  with  volleys  of  potatoes 
and  broken  bottles  be  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
pute  Siddons  as  bis  advocate,  who  entered 
bearing  a  board  large  enough  to  secure  his 
person,  inscribed  with  Mr.  Younger's  petition 
to  be  heard.  The  rogues  would  hear  nothing, 
and  Siddons  may  thank  his  wooden  protector 
that  his  bones  are  whole.  Mrs.  Siddons  en¬ 
tered  next,  P.S.  and  Mrs.  Kniveton  O.P. — 
Mais  avasi  ivfortunies  —  hb  bien !  Madame 
Kniveton  a  la  manvaise  fortune  de  tomber  daoa  un 
convulaion  sur  lea  planca  !  The  wretches  laugh 
ed.  They  next  extinguished  all  the  lights 
round  the  house ;  jumped  on  the  stage, 
brushed  every  lamp  out  with  their  hats  ;  took 
back  their  money,  and  left  the  theatre,  deter¬ 
mined  to  repeat  this  till  they  have  another 
company.  \Vell,  Madam,  I  was  going  to  ask 
what  you  think  of  all  this  ;  but  1  can  see  you 
laughing  !’’ 

Among  other  news  Kemble  tells  his 
friend  that  he  has  finished  his  tragedy 
(Belisariiis)  and  sent  it  to  Harris  at 
Covent  Garden,  “  Who  returned  it  un¬ 
opened,  with  an  assurance  that  it  would 
not  do.’*  Six  months  later,  however,  it 
was  produced  at  Hull,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
acting  in  it  and  speaking  the  epilogue. 
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In  the  following  June  the  Inchbalds  and 
Kemble  visited  Halifax,  Mr.  Inchbald 
on  horseback,  and  next  day  (June  6th, 
1779)  he  suddenly  expired,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  from  disease  of  the  heart.  His 
wife  in  her  diary  calls  the  day  “  a  day 
of  horror,”  and  the  week  following  “  a 
week  of  grief,  horror,  and  almost  de¬ 
spair.”  It  would  appear  that  she  was 
not  with  him  at  the  time,  for  she  also 
notes  asking  Kemble  many  questions 
concerning  her  husband’s  death.  *  Their 
domestic  peace  had  not  been  unbroken. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  often  jealous  (Boa- 
den  insinuates  not  without  cause),  and 
her  light-hearted  geniality  and  love  of 
admiration — joined,  perhaps,  to  a  spice 
of  retaliative  coquetry — often  angered 
him  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  all 
her  admirers  found  a  hard  and  fast  line 
beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass  : 
a  line  defended  on  one  occasion  by  a 
basin  of  hot  water  thrown  in  the  face  of 
an  insolent  manager. 

But  despite  passing  clouds  the  Inch- 
balds’  affection  for  each  other  was 
sincere ;  they  had  many  interests 
in  common  ;  Mr.  Inchbald’s  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  wife  and  faith  in  her 
powers  were  boundless,  and  she  long 
and  bitterly  missed  his  encouragement 
and  companionship.  The  first  event 
which  roused  her  from  her  affliction 
was  the  arrival  of  her  stepson  George 
Inchbald,  with  w'hom  she  was  on  very 
friendly  terms.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  same  company,  owing  an  in¬ 
creased  salary  to  her  good  offices,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  her  ;  a 
few  months  later  he  was  chosen  by 
Suett  the  comedian  to  convey  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage  to  his  stepmother — 
the  seriousness  of  which  she  found  more 
amusing  than  any  of  his  stage  jokes. 

Meantime  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  theatrical  world  in  particular,  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  Kemble  so  confidently  “  that 
it  seemed  like  disappointing  their 
patrons  to  avoid  or  even  defer  the 
union.”  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Kembles, \  says  :  “It  is  probable 
that  Kemble’s  cautious  disposition  was 
not  inclined  to  hamper  his  career  by 
taking  on  him  fresh  responsibilities.” 
Boaden  says  : — 

*  Kemble  wrote  a  loug  and  eulogistic  Latin 
inscription  for  his  friend’s  tomb  at  Leeds. 

f  Vol.  i.,  p.  79. 


We  think  we  know  that  Mr.  Kemble  conld 
never  have  borne  with  the  independent  turn 
of  her  mind  ;  he  conld  never,  we  are  sure,  be 
blindly  fond  of  any  woman  ;  and  mnch  as  she 
might  have  respected  him  she  had  a  hnmor 
that  demanded  as  much  indnlgence  as  that  of 
her  hnsband  at  least.  Even  as  friends  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  they  had  freqnent  differ¬ 
ences,  looking  very  like  alienation.” 

This  sounds  all  very  true  and  reason¬ 
able,  no  doubt — but  Kemble’s  social  at¬ 
tractions,  fine  presence,  and  dramatic 
powers  had  deeply  interested  Mrs.  Inch 
bald  from  the  first.  They  had  been 
domesticated  together,  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  had  but  grown  stronger  ;  and  there 
is  the  best  authority  for  believing  that 
there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  on 
the  lady’s  side. 

"  On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
sitting  by  the  fireplace  in  the  green-room, 
waiting  to  be  called  upon  the  stage,  she  and 
Miss  Mellon  (afterward  Mrs.  Contts  and  Duch¬ 
ess  of  St.  Albans)  were  laughingly  discussing 
their  male  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the 
matrimonial  point  of  view.  My  Uncle  John, 
who  was  standing  near,  excessively  amused, 
at  length  jestingly  said  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who 
had  been  comically  energetic  in  her  declara¬ 
tions  of  who  she  could  or  would,  or  never 
could  or  would,  have  married,  ‘  Well,  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  would  you  have  had  me?  ’  ‘  Dear 
heart,’  said  the  stammering  beauty,  turning 
her  sweet  sunny  face  up  to  him — ‘  I’d  have 
j  j  )  jumped  at  you  !  ’  ”  * 

Of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  financial  position 
at  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death  her 
biographer  says  quaintly  :  — 

”  Her  circumstances  were  what  is  common¬ 
ly  called  good,  and  theatrically  perhaps  ex¬ 
traordinary.  She  had  £222  Lung  Annuities, 
£30  in  Consols,  and  5s.  ‘id.  in  the  Keduced 
Annuities  ;  besides  £128  12s.  fid.  money  in 
hand.” 

Her  salary  was  under  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  and  for  her  benefits  she  rarely 
obtained  more  than  seven  pounds.  But 
her  expenses  were  small,  averaging 
twelve  shillings  a  week  for  board  and 
lodging.  She  lived  in  comparative  se¬ 
clusion  for  some  little  time  after  her 
husband’s  death,  and  busied  herself  in 
finishing  her  “  Simple  Story.”  It  was 
shown  to  Kemble,  George  Inchbald,  and 
one  or  two  other  friends,  and  after  their 
favorable  verdict  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bro- 
(lie,  who  vainly  tried  to  find  a  publisher 
for  it.  Undaunted  by  this  disappoint- 


*  “  Record  of  a  Girlhood,”  by  Frances  Ann 
Kemble.  Bentley  &  Son,  1879.  Vol.  ii.,  p. 
60. 
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merit,  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to  write  a 
farce,  scenes  from  wbicb  sbe  read  to 
ber  friends  as  sbe  proceeded.  Sbe  was 
(corresponding  with  several  avowed  ad¬ 
mirers  (Sir  John  Wbitefoord,  Dr.  Bro- 
die.  Colonel  Glover,  etc.),  but  bad  no 
intention  of  marrying  again. 

An  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1780,  altbougb  with  little  advance  of 
salary,  opened  a  new  era  in  ber  life. 
Sbe  appeared  as  Bellario,  looking  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  in  ber  page’s  dress, 
but  speaking  timidly,  and  acting  stiffly, 
and  causing  some  amusement  by  ber  re¬ 
luctance  to  part  with  ber  bat,  wbicb 
sbe  wore  tbrougbout,  even  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  tbe  Princess,  except  in  tbe 
scene  in  tbe  wood,  when  she  might 
naturally  have  kept  it  on  !  She  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  indifference  with 
which  her  London  dehut  was  received, 
being  absorbed  in  completing  three 
farces  on  which  she  built  high  hopes, 
destined  like  those  of  many  of  her  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  same  path  to  speedy  and 
humiliating  disappointment.  Managers 
slowly  and  reluctantly  consented  even 
to  look  at  them,  and  although  their  un¬ 
favorable  decisions  were  prompt  enough, 
there  was  the  usual  difficulty  and  delay 
in  getting  them  out  of  their  hands. 

On  her  arrival  in  London  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  took  lodgings  at  nine  shillings  a 
week,  where,  in  spite  of  limited  accom¬ 
modation  and  entertainments  of  the 
strictest  frugality  (sometimes,  indeed, 
she  mentions  that  her  guests  providecl 
their  own  meals  !),  she  soon  gathered 
round  her  a  large  circle  o?  new  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  rejected  lovers  whom  she 
generally  contrived  to  turn  into  staunch 
friends.  One  of  the  latter  sent  her  as 
a  Christmas-box  a  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  among  the  former  she  num¬ 
bered  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.  One 
of  her  sisters  took  alarm  at  this  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  the  greatest  indiscretion 
into  which  he  led  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
accompanying  him  to  a  masquerade — 
the  origin  of  Miss  Milner’s  similar  es¬ 
capade  m  the  “  Simple  Story,”  as  Kem¬ 
ble  is  believed  to  have  been  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  austere  and  dignified  Uorri- 
forth,  and  the  heroine’s  fitful  temper 
and  self-will  to  have  been  revelations 
of  the  author’s  “  inner  consciousness.” 

The  next  few  years  were  passed  in 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  provinces,  in 


exceedingly  hard  work,  at  low  salaries, 
and  often  entailing  the  assumption  of 
characters  repulsive  to  her,  and  what 
she  hated  most,  “  walking  in  the  pan¬ 
tomime.”  The  brightest  gleam  of  en¬ 
couragement  was  the  purchase  of  one 
of  her  comedies  for  twenty  pounds  ; 
the  greatest  sorrow  was  the  death  of 
her  mother  in  1783.  Through  alt 
changes  of  fortune,  her  studies  were 
carried  on  unweariedly.  She  made  fair 
progress  in  astronomy,  and  in  her  list 
of  books  read  we  find  Homer’s  “  Odys¬ 
sey,”  Rollin’s  “  Ancient  History,” 
Plato’s  works.  Hook’s  “  Tasso,”  and 
“  The  Wars  of  Jurgurtha.” 

In  1784  Mrs.  Inchbald  made  her  first 
hit  as  a  dramatic  author,  Colman  pur¬ 
chasing  her  farce  The  Mogul  Tale  for  a 
hundred  guineas.  The  authorship  was 
at  first  concealed,  and  she  found  great 
amusement  in  hearing  the  green-room 
cri  ticisms  —  generally  favorable  —  and 
compensation  for  many  struggles  in  its 
brilliant  success  with  the  public.  She 
acted  in  it  herself,  and  it  was  noted 
that  her  nervous  excitement  was  so 
great,  that  on  this  one  and  only  occa¬ 
sion  she  stammered  on  the  stage.  As 
it  was  in  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  it  probably  heightened  the  effect. 

In  Kemble’s  letter  of  congratulation 
he  says  : — 

“  Yonr  nncommon  talents,  bavinp;  now  forced 
themselves  into  notice,  will  crown  yon  with 
growing  repnlation.  If  I  could  write,  I  would. 
I  cannot — so  yon  must  receive  esteem  instead 
of  flattery,  and  sincerity  for  wit,  when  1  swear 
there  is  no  Woman  I  more  truly  admire,  nor 
any  Man  whose  abilities  I  more  highly  es> 
teem.” 

Her  friend  Davis  paid  her  a  more 
amusing  tribute,  “hiext  to  that  im¬ 
mortal  man,  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,”  he 
used  to  say,  “  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  lord  of 
the  ascentlant.” 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  now  became  a 
fre(iuent  visitor  at  Mrs.  InchbaJd’s  hum¬ 
ble  lodgings.  And  as  his  name  was  not 
exactly  a  voucher  for  propriety,  jealous 
people  said  ill-natured  things,  which 
called  forth  from  Harris,  the  manager, 
the  indignant  reply — “  That  woman 
Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  herself 
to  virtue  and  a  garret.” 

Her  next  production,  the  comedy,  FU 
Tell  You  What!  accepted  and  named 
by  Colman,  helped  her  a  little  way  out 
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of  the  garret.  She  received  £300  for 
it,  and  her  faithful  friends  Kemble  and 
his  future  brother-in-law  Francis  Twiss 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  the  City  to 
invest  it  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  Twiss 
had  acted  the  unpopular  part  of  the 
“  candid  friend*’  in  some  letters  com¬ 
menting  on  her  plays,  and  the  sums  she 
demanded  for  them,  in  which  he  un¬ 
mercifully  “  quizzed”  her  “  vanity  and 
avarice,”  and  while  admitting  their 
merits  laughed  at  her  for  believing  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  her  flatterers  ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  taken  his  stric¬ 
tures  quite  in  good  part,  and  when  he 
returned  to  town  resumed  her  habit  of 
dining  with  him  and  Kemble  on  Sun¬ 
days,  when  their  evenings  were  spent  in 
reading  aloud  to  each  other,  sometimes 
sermons. 

In  1786  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  prosperity 
and  popularity  were  great.  As  usual 
she  largely  helped  her  family  and 
friends,  and  her  unmarried  sister  Dolly 
was  sent  for  to  share  her  rooms,  winch 
were  so  besieged  by  visitors  that  she 
had  literally  to  lock  her  doors  when  she 
required  undisturbed  quiet  for  writing. 
The  charming  Miss  Farren,  afterward 
Countess  of  Derby,  was  a  favorite  friend, 
so  was  Mrs.  Pope,  and  old  Mrs.  Kemble, 
the  Swiss  farmer’s  daughter  froni  whom 
Fanny  Kemble  inherited  her  longing 
love  for  the  snow-clad  Alps.  Amongst 
her  lovers  was  Dr.  VVolcot,  who  suspend¬ 
ed  his  Pindaric  odes  to  write  sentimental 
verses,  not  of  the  most  refined  order,  to 
her.  A  more  desiiable  suitor — indeed, 
one  to  whom  there  could  have  been  no 
objection,  but  the  somewhat  important 
one  that  his  affection  was  not  returned 
— was  Mr.  Glover,  a  man  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  fortune  and  family,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  in 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood,  and 
who  twice  proposed  to  her,  offering  a 
settlement  of  £500  a  year,  and,  what 
was  far  more  essential  in  her  eyes, 
promising  to  be  as  kind  to  her  some¬ 
what  exacting  and  unsatisfactory  rela¬ 
tions  as  she  was  herself. 

Bouden  attributes  her  final  refusal  to 
an  unfortunate  preference  for  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  whose  pertinacious 
attentions,  he  says,  led  Mrs.  Inchbald 
to  hope  that  he  meant  to  make  her  his 
wife.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
80  intelligent  a  woman,  so  well  acquaint¬ 


ed  with  all  phases  of  society,  and  gen¬ 
erally  so  acute  a  judge  of  character, 
could  have  deceived  herself  to  such  an 
extent.  Sir  Charles  was  at  that  time 
divorced  from  his  first  wife,  the  lovely 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,*  and  Mrs.  Inch¬ 
bald  might  have  been  assured  that, 
even  had  his  principles  been  higher,  his 
matrimonial  views,  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  a  politician,  would  be  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Five  years  the  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  between  them  continued,  letters 
being  constantly  exchanged  during  the 
intervals  between  his  frequent  visits. 
Sometimes  Sir  Chailes  offended  her  by 
breaking  an  appointment  or  by  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  indifference,  but  he  was  al¬ 
ways  forgiven,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  in¬ 
dulged  her  dream  until,  in  1791,  some 
yery  serious  explanation  took  place, 
which  made  her  extremely  melancholy, 
and  Sir  Charles  was  relegated  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  acquaintance. 

During  these  years  of  delusion  Mrs. 
Inchbald  sadly  needed  the  kind  and 
wise  support  which  Mr.  Glover  might 
have  afforded  her.  Too  warm  a  heart 
and  too  open  a  hand  led  her  to  make 
some  undesirable  acquaintances  whom 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  on 
the  ground  of  a  prudence  which  she 
considered  selfish,  and  made  her  the 
rey  of  all  the  impecunious.  Her 
rother  George,  who  had  married  an 
actress,  but  quitted  the  stage  on  his 
mothers  death  for  the  farm  at  Stand- 
ingfield,  failed  disastrously.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  had  settled  her  own  share  of  what 
her  mother  had  to  leave  on  her  sisters, 
but  this  by  no  means  relieved  her  from 
family  calls.  Mr.  Twiss  came  to  the 
rescue  of  her  brother,  whose  difficulties 
were  beyond  her  unaided  arbitration. 
Her  stepson  George  Inchbald,  of  whom 
she  had  been  very  fond,  made  many 
starts  in  life,  failing  in  all,  and  coming 

*  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  a 
prophetic  vein,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement 
of  his  “  chief  angel.  ”  After  describing  Ban¬ 
bury’s  “childish”  unreliability  and  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  adds  ; 
“  To  show  himself  more  a  man  he  is  going  to 
marry  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  who  is  very  pretty 
from  exceeding  bloom  of  youth.  But  as  she 
has  no  features,  and  her  beauty  is  not  likely 
to  last  so  long  as  her  betrothed’s,  he  will 
probably  repent  this  step,  like  his  motions.” — 
“Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.”  Bentley  & 
Son,  edit.  1891,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  489. 
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to  her  at  each  crisis  for  assistance  ;  and 
her  own  health  had  for  many  years  been 
so  fluctuating,  and  her  frequent  ill¬ 
nesses  so  severe,  that  it  is  astonishing 
that  she  could  have  found  strength  for 
her  continuous  labors  as  author  and 
actress. 

In  1786  she  produced,  under  Gol- 
man’s  auspices,  a  successful  farce  called 
The  Widow's  Voto.  She  was  at  that 
time  living  in  the  second-floor  of  the 
house  that  had  been  Buttons',  and  her 
sympathetic  imagination  may  have 
found  something  inspiriting  in  the  as¬ 
sociations  with  Steele  and  Addison  and 
their  brother  wits  by  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

Her  play  of  Such  Things  Are,  put  on 
the  stage  by  Harris  in  the  following 
year,  and  ordered  by  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  on  the  sixth  night, 
was  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
career  of  the  then  living  philanthropist 
Howard,  called  by  her  Haswell.  One 
of  the  incidents  in  the  play  is  the  theft 
of  Haswell’s  pocket-book  by  a  slave  in 
a  dungeon  which  he  is  visiting  on  his 
errands  of  charity.  It  was  an  odd  coin¬ 
cidence  that  Howard  himself  returned 
to  England  while  this  drama  was  run¬ 
ning,  and  that  during  the  coach  jour¬ 
ney  from  Canterbury  he  was  robbed  of 
a  case  containing  papers  and  jewels. 

A  translation  from  the  French  play 
Guerre  Ouverte,  called  by  Airs.  Inch- 
bald  Tie  Midnight  Hour,  was  her  next 
triumph,  to  the  wrath  of  Lady  Wallace 
and  the  courteously  expressed  disap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  MacMahon,  each  of 
whom  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
same  comedy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  step  by  step  through  the  work  and 
pleasure  of  the  next  few  years,  but  one 
entry  in  her  journal  for  1788  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  passed  over  : — 

“  On  the  29th  of  Jane  (Sunday)  diced,  drank 
tea,  and  Rapped  with  Airs.  Whitfield.  At  dark 
she  and  I  and  her  son  William  walked  out.  I 
rapped  at  doors  in  New  Street  and  King  Street 
and  ran  away.  ’ 

Kemble’s  “  dear  Muse”  had  then  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  responsible  age  of  thirty- 
five. 

Hard-working  women — and  men  too 
— especially  the  brain- workers  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  frequently  fiud  their  most 
disinterested  and  generous  friends  in 


their  doctors  ;  and  1788  also  inaugurat¬ 
ed  Mrs.  luchbald’s  friendship  for  Dr. 
Warren,  who,  first  consulted  by  her  on 
professional  subjects  only,  soon  became 
one  of  her  most  trusted  advisers  :  and 
whom  she  grew  to  regard  with  such  ro¬ 
mantic  tenderness  that  she  would  walk 
up  and  down  Sackville  Street  at  night 
merely  to  see  whether  there  were  lights 
in  his  rooms,  and  his  shadow  might 
cross  the  windows.  Having  been  told 
tliat  a  certain  shop-window  contained  a 
portrait  of  her  physician,  she  ran  out 
before  breakfast  to  look  at  it ;  pur¬ 
chased  it  a  few  days  afterward,  and  en¬ 
tered  in  her  journal : — 

“  Read,  worked,  and  looked  at  my 
print." 

Notwithstanding  all  her  toils  and  all 
her  successes,  she  was  so  handicapped 
by  the  incessant  demands  made  upon 
her,  principally  by  her  sisters  Dolly  and 
Debby  (the  former  apparently  helpless, 
the  latter  worthless),  that  her  home  at 
this  time  was  a  single  room  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs  in  Frith  Street,  in  which 
she  sat  with  her  shutters  closed,  that 
no  distraction  from  without  should 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  business. 
Here  her  familiar  friends  were  some¬ 
times  admitted,  while  titled  visitors  and 
others  on  ceremonious  terms  were  shown 
into  her  landlady’s  drawing-room. 

Soon  after  settling  in  London  Mrs. 
Inchbald  met  that  singular  man  Thomas 
Holcroft,  ex  cobbler,  democrat,  drama¬ 
tist,  journalist,  novelist,  who,  like  every 
one  who  saw  her,  was  interested  and 
charmed.  He  gave  her  much  advice, 
some  good,  some  bad,  with  regard  to 
her  plays,  and  introduced  her  to  a  large 
and  mixed  group  of  acquaintances. 
Their  friendship  knew  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  Sometimes  they  quarrelled, 
sometimes  they  parted  forever,  some¬ 
times  he  addressed  her  in  verses  breath¬ 
ing  passionate  admiration.  On'one  oc¬ 
casion  she  broke  off  her  acquaintance 
with  him,  disapproving  of  a  novel  he 
had  just  published.  But  when,  shortly 
afterward,  he  was  committed  to  New¬ 
gate  for  high  treason,  she  immediately 
took  Robinson  the  publisher  there  to 
visit  him,  and  see  what  could  be  done 
to  soften  his  captivity. 

Godwin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  a 
member  of  her  London  circle,  and  she 
speedily  took  a  prominent  place  in  that 
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cluster  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  wom¬ 
en,  leading  unconventional  lives  under 
conditions  of  intellectual  and  personal 
independence  more  unusual  then  than 
they  would  be  now,  his  friendship  for 
whom  partook  of  the  jealous  ardor  of 
passion,  and  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  cold  philosophy  on  which  he  piqued 
himself.  In  1790  Godwin  read  and 
criticised  her  “  Simple  Story,”  and  Mr. 
Kegaii  Paul  says  its  “  plot  was  in  a 
measure  altered  in  deference  to  his  ad¬ 
vice.”  One  would  like  to  know  what 
were  the  changes  made  in  that  charm¬ 
ing  tale  at  his  suggestion.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  following  year  by  Robin¬ 
son,  who  gave  her  £200  for  it.  Wood- 
fall  (of  Ju7iiuH  notoriety)  being  the 
printer  in  the  first  place  ;  his  famous 
newspaper,  according  to  Boaden,  inter¬ 
fered  with  other  business,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald’s  novel  was  transferred  to 
Cooper  ;  but  she  continued  on  amicable 
terms  with  Woodfall,  and  mentions 
with  pleasure  a  day  spent  at  his  beauti¬ 
ful  house  at  Barnes. 

The  “  Simple  Story’*  appeared  in 
February,  and  a  second  edition  was  or¬ 
dered  in  March.  It  has  become  a 
classic,  and  nothing  need  here  be  said 
in  praise  of  its  pathos,  its  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  epigrammatic 
touches  in  which  it  abounds.  The 
novel  brought  her  not  only  money  and 
fame,  but  a  flock  of  new  friends,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Phillips,  the  King’s 
surgeon,  and  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Dob¬ 
son  (the  translator  of  PetrarchL  who 
presented  Mrs.  Inchbald  with  an  /Eolian 
harp. 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  lists  of 
noble  and  wealthy  admirers  who  now 
sought  her  acquaintance,  we  read  of 
her  distress  and  perplexity  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  her  Frith  Street  garret 
owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  her  land¬ 
lady.  At  last  she  found  an  unfurnished 
room  in  Leicester  Fields  in  the  house 
of  a  man  appropriately  (to  her  dramatic 
pursuits)  named  Shakespeare.  The 
servant  was  not  allowed  to  give  the  new 
lodger  any  assistance,  and  she  plaintive¬ 
ly  chronicles — “  I  was  above  an  hour 
striking  a  light ;  fetched  water  up  three 
pairs  of  stairs,  and  dropped  a  few  tears 
into  the  stream  as  any  other  wounded 
deer  might  do.”  But  there  were  alle¬ 
viations.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  her 


opposite  neighbor,  and  she  delighted  in 
the  “  enclosed  plantation,  with  private 
walJvS,”  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
square. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  notes  she  ap¬ 
pended  to  her  father’s  papers,  when 
she  contemplated  writing  his  biography, 
comments  on  the  conflicting  elements 
which  made  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  life  and 
character  so  interesting  : — 

“  Living  in  ineen  lodgings,  dressed  with  an 
econqmy  allied  to  penury,  without  connec¬ 
tions,  and  alone,  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and 
the  charm  of  her  manners  gave  her  entiauce 
to  a  delightful  circle  of  society.  Apt  to  fall 
in  love  and  desirous  to  marry,  she  continued 
single  because  the  men  who  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  her  were  too  worldly  to  take  an  actress 
and  a  poor  author,  however  lovely  and  charm¬ 
ing,  for  a  wife.  Her  life  was  thus  spent  in  an 
interchange  of  hardship  and  amusement,  pri¬ 
vation  and  luxury.  Her  character  partook  of 
the  same  contrast.  Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was 
prudent  in  her  conduct  ;  penurious  in  her 
personal  expenditure,  she  was  generous  to 
others.  Vain  of  her  beauty,  the  gown  she 
wore  was  not  worth  a  shilling.  Very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  softer  feelings,  she  yet  could  guard 
against  passion  ;  and  though  she  might  have 
been  called  a  dirt  her  character  was  unim¬ 
peached.”  * 

Her  next  production  was  TJie  Wed¬ 
ding  Day,  written  for  Mrs.  Jordan,  who 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  by 
Sheridan  for  £200.f  In  1792  she  re¬ 
sisted  Kemble’s  persuasions  to  accept 
an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  and  de¬ 
voting  her  thoughts  to  authorship, 
wrote  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  year — 
“  Cheerful,  content,  and  sometimes 
rather  happy.” 

Her  next  comedy.  Every  One  Has 
Ills  Fault,  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
in  January,  1793,  with  brilliant  success, 
was  attacked  in  the  True  Briton  for 
containing  seditious  sentiments.  She 
defended  herself  with  spirit  in  one  of 
Woodfall’s  papers,  and  the  controversy 
occasioned  an  immense  sale  for  the  play 
when  published  by  Robinson. 

While  living  in  Leicester  Square  she 
received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Opie,  then 
Amelia  Alderson,  who  told  Mrs.  Taylor, 

♦  “  William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Con¬ 
temporaries.”  King  A  Co.,  1876.  Vol.  i., 
p.  74. 

f  There  was  a  delay  (puzzling  to  any  one 
unacquainted  with  Sheridan)  in  the  payment 
for  this  farce.  At  last  Kemble  called  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  manager  had  lost  it,  and  if  she 
would  send  another  copy,  the  money  should 
be  forthcoming.  For  a  wonder,  it  was. 
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her  accomplished  Norwich  friend  and 
correspondent,  that  she  found  Mrs. 
Inchbald. 

“  As  pretty  as  erer,  and  much  more  easy 
and  unreserved  in  her  manner  than  when  I 
last  saw  her.  With  her  we  passed  an  hour, 
and  when  I  took  my  leave  she  begged  1  would 
call  on  her  again.  She  is  in  charming  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  has  just  received  two  hundred 
pounds  from  Sheridan  for  a  farce  containing 
sixty  pages  only.”  * 

Mrs.  Inch  bald’s  second  novel,  “  Na¬ 
ture  and  Art,”  published  in  1794,  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  “  The  Simple 
Story  it  is  hardly  more  than  known 
by  name  now.  But  Leigh  Hunt  quotes 
some  powerful  scenes  from  it,  and  says, 
“  Passages  more  beautiful  and  pathetic 
than  those  which  we  have  selected  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  prose.”  f 

A  great  sorrow,  to  which  was  added 
the  sting  of  self-reproach,  befell  her 
this  year,  in  the  death,  under  deplor¬ 
able  circumstances,  of  her  sister  Debby. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  bad  helped  her  repeat¬ 
edly  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  at 
the  mode  of  life  from  which  no  argu¬ 
ments  or  persuasions  could  withdraw 
her,  she  refused  to  see  her.  On  hear¬ 
ing  of  Oebby’s  illness,  Mrs.  'Inchbald 
hastened  to  supply  her  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  help  and  comfort ;  but  after  its 
fatal  termination  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  having  once  turned  her  sis¬ 
ter  from  her  door,  when  she  was  “  a 
suppliant  and  perhaps  a  penitent.”  An¬ 
other  family  tragedy  occurred  in  the 
following  year.  Her  brother  George, 
after  his  failures  as  actor  and  farmer, 
had  been  living  for  some  time  in  an  inn 
at  Hamburg  with  a  friend  named  Web¬ 
ber.  ,  They  quarrelled,  fought  a  duel, 
and  George  was  shot  dead.  Webber 
was  captured  and  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  saw  much  of  the  Kem¬ 
bles  at  this  time,  and  accompanied  Mrs. 
Kemble  to  Stanmore  Priory,  where  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Abercom 
(always  ready  to  add  a  new  lion  or 
lioness  to  their  menagerie)  were  enter¬ 
taining  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  other 


*  "  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie,” 
by  Cecilia  Lncy  Brightwell.  Second  edition. 
Longmans,  1854.  Page  43. 

f‘‘Book  for  a  Comer.”  Bohn.  Vol.  i„ 
p.  130. 
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visitors.*  Lord  Abercorn  soon  called 
on  Mrs.  Inchbald  after  her  visit  to  the 
Priory.  He  was  a  sworn  admirer  of 
beauty  and  originality,  and  must  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  whose  potency 
Mrs.  Shelley  says  : — 

”  I  have  heard  that  a  rival  beauty  pettishly 
complained  that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  came 
into  a  room  and  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  was  her  wont,  every  man  gathered 
round  it,  and  it  was  vain  for  any  other  woman 
to  attempt  to  gain  attention.” 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  she 
was  soon  again  one  of  the  guests  at 
Stanmore  Priory. 

Among  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  papers  was 
one  written  about  this  time,  and  in¬ 
dorsed  in  her  own  writing,  “  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Me.”  Boaden  attributes  it  to 
Charles  Moore,  who  will  be  heard  of 
again  later. 

”  Age:  between  thirty  and  forty,  which  in 
the  register  of  a  lady's  biith  means  a  little 
turned  of  thirty.  Height:  above  the  middle 
size  and  rather  tall,  figure :  handsome  and 
striking  in  its  general  air,  but  a  little  too  stiff 
and  erect.  Shape:  rather  too  fond  of  sharp 
angles.  Skin :  by  nature  fair,  though  a  little 
freckled,  and  with  a  tinge  of  sand,  which  is 
the  color  of  her  eyelashes,  but  made  coarse  by 
ill  treatment  upon  her  cheeks  and  arms. 
Hair:  of  a  sandy  auburn,  and  rather  too 
straight  as  well  as  thin.  Face  :  beautiful  in 
effect,  and  beautiful  in  every  feature.  Cbun- 
tenance :  full  of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  exces¬ 
sively  interesting,  and,  without  indelicacy, 
voluptnons.  Dress :  always  becoming,  and 
very  seldom  worth  so  much  as  eightpence.” 

Mrs.  Inchbald  never  appeared  to  less 
advantage  than  on  the  death  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  which  occurred  in  1797. 
She  strongly  disapproved  of  Godwin’s 
marriage  to  the  author  of  “  The  Rights 
of  Woman,”  for  reasons  not  made  clear 
in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s  account  of  the 
quarrel  that  followed  ;  but,  if  Godwin’s 
own  letters  speak  correctly,  her  con- 


*  Fanny  Kemble  relates  an  amusing  en- 
counter  with  one  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  the  “great”  world  :  “An  aristocratic 
neighbor  of  hers,  driving  with  his  daughter 
in  the  vicinity  of  her  very  humble  residence, 
overtook  her  walking  along  the  road  one  very 
hot  day,  and,  stopping  his  carriage,  asked  her 
to  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  her 
home.  She  instantly  declined,  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  excuse  that  she  had  just  come  from 
the  market  gardener’s,  ‘  And,  my  lord,  I — I — I 
have  my  pocket  f  f  full  of  onions’— an  un- 
sophisticated  statement  of  facts  which  made 
them  laugh  extremely.  ” 
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duct  was  certainly  ungenerous,  and  her 
letters  to  him  after  his  wife’s  death  are 
singularly  unsympathetic,  and  compare 
ill  with  Godwin’s  dignified  expression 
of  heartfelt  grief.  She  tells  him  in 
effect  that  he  will  very  soon  forget  his 
sorrow,  and  that  had  Mrs.  Godwin  lived 
longer  he  might  have  added  remorse  to 
regret ! 

Lawrence  was  now  one  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  friends,  and  painted  her  portrait, 
as  did  several  less  famous  artists. 
Rogers,  too,  sharp-tongued,  but  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  beyond  contem- 

orary  belief,  was  much  interested  in 

er.  Curran,  after  sending  her  “his 
admiration,”  called  at  her  rooms,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  her  to 
Godwin,  not  at  that  time  effectual. 
Lady  Cork  invited  her  to  dinner,  add¬ 
ing— 

“  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  yon,  but  my  carriage  is  painting, 
and  I  hate  a  chair  in  the  morning  or  walking 
the  streets  when  people  are  about.  I  would 
walk  to  you  any  morning,  at  or  before  eleven 
o'clock,  if  you  would  admit  me,  but  I  suspect 
your  time  is  better  employed  than  in  paying 
and  receiving  morning  visits.” 

The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
made  an  appointment  with  her  in  Kem¬ 
ble’s  box,  but,  as  was  frequently  the 
case  with  that  erratic  though  fascinat¬ 
ing  woman,  was  detained,  and  sent 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  “  in  her  place.”  * 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  present  at  most  of 
the  fashionable  gatherings  of  the  day, 
including  a  grand  masquerade,  for 
wliich,  she  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend, 
she  meant  to  be — 

“  At  no  expense  at  all.  My  domino  is  lent 
me.  Have  yon  an  old  blue  handkerchief,  or 
an  old  blue  sash,  or  anything  of  a  light-faded 
bine  you  can  lend  me,  to  decorate  my  faded 
person?  Obserue  -  any  thing  blue!  A  blue 
work  bag,  a  blue  pin  cushion,  or  a  pair  of 
bine  garters  1  can  fasten  about  me  some¬ 
where.” 

Obviously  the  character  she  meant  to 
sustain  was  that  of  a  “  Blue  Stocking.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gayety  Mrs. 
Inchbald  was  at  the  call  of  every  one  in 
sickness  or  want :  her  money,  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  her  time,  were  always  being  de¬ 
manded.  She  even  nursed  through  a 


*  Lady  Elizabeth  afterward  ”  took  her  place” 
in  a  more  important  sense — becoming  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  second  wife. 


sharp  illness  the  servant  of  the  very 
landlady  who  had  so  ungraciously  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  a  pail  of  water  to  be  car¬ 
ried  upstairs  for  her.  A  letter  of  this 

f)eriod  shows  the  sharp  contrasts  of  her 
ife  : — 

“  I  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  but  since  the 
weather  has  permitted  me  to  leave  off  making 
my  fire,  scouring  the  grate,  sifting  the  cin¬ 
ders,  and  all  the  et  cetera;  of  going  up  and 
down  three  long  pairs  of  stairs  with  water  or 
dust  I  feel  quite  another  creature.  ...  1 
am  both  willing  and  able  to  perform  hard 
bodily  labor,  but  then  the  fatigue  of  being  a 
fine  lady  the  rest  of  the  day  is  too  much  for 
any  common  strength.  Last  Thursday  I  fin¬ 
ished  scrubbing  my  bedroom  while  a  coach 
with  a  coronet  and  two  footmen  waited  at  the 
door  to  take  me  for  an  airing.  ...  At  Lady 
Cork’s  the  other  evening  1  believe  I  was  the 
only  person  (except  the  Jekylls)  without  a 
title.” 

She  goes  on  to  describe  some  private 
theatricals,  at  a  great  house,  in  which 
she  was  urged  to  take  part :  “  I  posi¬ 
tively  protested  that  I  would  not  act 
except  with  women  older  than  myself. 
My  age  was  asked.  I  stated  fifty. 
There  was  then  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  find  any  woman  so  old.”  This  seems 
to  have  been  got  over,  however,  for  she 
gives  other  particulars  : — 

”  The  drama  fixed  on  has  a  supper  in  it, 
and  I  represented  that  the  hurry  of  clearing 
the  table  (one  of  the  comic  incidents)  will 
probably  break  the  wine  bottles  and  throw  the 
hot  dishes  against  the  beautiful  hangings  of 
the  room.  'The  lady  of  the  house,  alarmed  at 
my  remark,  cried  out  that  she  would  have 
everything  counterfeit,  and,  ringing  for  her 
butler,  ordered  him  to  bespeak  a  couple  of 
wooden  fowls,  a  wooden  tongue,  wooden  jel¬ 
lies,  and  so  forth.  *  Nav,'  cried  Monk  Lewis 
(who  is  one  of  the  performers),  ‘  if  your  lady¬ 
ship  gives  a  wooden  supper  the  audience  will 
say  all  your  actors  are  sticks  !  ’  It  was  not 
less  entertaining  to  see  the  surprise  of  the 
grave  elderly  butler.  He  knew  there  was  a 
supper  to  be  given  to  the  company  after  the 
play,  but  did  not  understand  that  there  was 
also  to  be  one  in  it ;  and  with  great  humility 
represented  that  *  he  thought  the  company 
would  like  a  real  supper  better.’  ” 

In  1803,  ill-health,  and  exhaustion 
from  nursing  others,  compelled  Mrs. 
Inchbald  to  give  up  her  solitary  strug¬ 
gles  in  Leicester  Square,  and  go  to  An- 
nandale  House,  Turnham  Green,  where 
fourteen  Roman  Catholic  ladies  resided, 
having  separate  bedrooms,  but  sharing 
the  sitting-rooms  and  garden,  and  as  a 
rule  taking  their  meals  together.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  she  says  : — 
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"  Everything  is  clean  in  perfection — even 
my  hands  /  which,  heaven  knowa,  they  have 
not  been  before  for  many  a  day  ;  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  this  doesn’t  constilnte  one  of 
my  chief  comforts.  ...  Yet  do  not  think  I 
have  forgot  my  affection  for  London — no  ;  it 
is  great  consolation  to  me  to  plan  that,  ‘  if 
Buonaparte  should  come,  and  conquer,’  I  may 
then,  without  reproach,  stand  with  a  barrow 
of  oranges  and  lemons  in  Leicester  Square 
and  have  the  joy  to  call  that  place  my  home.” 

Bonaparte  did  not  come,  but  Mrs. 
Inchbald  went.  The  lady  who  presided 
over  Annandale  House  had  a  violent 
temper,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  was  not  a 
atient  one  ;  a  few  months  later  found 
er  in  lodgings  in  the  Strand.*  She 
then  resumed  her  play-writing  and  thea¬ 
tre-going,  and  went  to  see  young  Betty 
(though  she  “  hated  prodigies”),  who 
was  acting  in  her  Lovers*  Vows,  an 
adaptation  of  Kotzebue's  play.  She 
allowed  him  some  merit,  but  was  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  vulgar  want  of  taste  which 
exalted  him  above  her  friends  the  Kem¬ 
bles,  her  interest  in  whom  never  abated. 

“  Mrs.  Siddons  is  restored  as  by  a  miracle,” 
she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips  :  “  she  had  a  nervous 
affection  from  her  hip  to  her  toe  which  made 
that  side  wholly  useless,  yet  in  torturing  pain 
that  kept  her  sleepless  for  months.  She 
beard  of  a  new-invented  machine  that  per¬ 
formed  cures  by  electricity  .  .  .  tried  it,  and 
was  almo.st  instantly  cured.  But  she  suffered 
agony  in  the  trial  as  if  burning  lead  was  run¬ 
ning  through  her  veins  where  the  sparks 
touched.  And  Mr.  Siddons  says  her  shrieks 
were  such  that  he  really  expected  the  mob 
would  break  open  the  door  and  think  he  was 
killing  her.” 

In  1808,  Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  to 
Samuel  Rogers,  who  greatly  admired 
her  “  Nature  and  Art”  : — 

'*  I  consider  myself  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  attention  yon  paid  me  in  calling  yes¬ 
terday  that  I  cannot  resist  my  desire  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  your  reception.  Fur  the  sake  of  a 
romantic  view  of  the  Thames  I  have  shut  my- 


*  Her  letters  describe  a  tragedy  seen  from 
her  eyrie,  when  a  child  fell  from  its  mother’s 
arms  into  the  Thames,  and  the  father,  jump¬ 
ing  in,  succeeded  in  saving  it,  but  was  drown¬ 
ed  himself.  And  they  also  give  a  comic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  of  the  room  :  ”  My  apart¬ 
ment  is  so  small  that  I  am  black  and  blue  with 
thumping  against  ray  furniture  on  every  side. 
I  can  kindle  my  fire  as  I  lie  in  bed,  and  put 
on  my  cap  as  I  dine,  for  the  looking-glass  is 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  same  table  as  my  din¬ 
ner.  But  then  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
air  ;  more  daylight  than  most  people  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  the  enchanting  view  of  the  Thames, 
the  Surrey  hills,  and  three  windmills.” 


January, 

selfdn  an  apartment  which  will  not  admit  of 
a  second  person.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to 
bo  thought  never  at  home.  But  when  the 
scruples  of  the  persons  who  answer  for  iu« 
baffie  this  design,  and  I  have  received  a  token 
of  regard  which  flatters  me,  I  take  the  liberty 
thus  to  explain  my  situation.”  * 

Some  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  letters  at 
this  time  give  pathetic  expression  to 
her  loneliness. 

“  My  evenings  now  begin  to  be  dull ;  they 
are  so  long,  and  no  Jire  to  cheer  them  ...  1 
have  no  evening’s  reward  for  the  labor  of  the 
day,  and  in  that  I  am  poorer  than  the  poorest 
wife  or  mother  in  the  world.  All  the  enter¬ 
tainment  I  require  is  the  exchange  of  a  fevr 
sentences,  and  that  I  sometimes  do  not  obtain 
for  days  together.  My  sister’s  illness  will 
most  likely  keep  me  here  some  time  lunger, 
for  in  this  house  my  decreased  expenses  do 
not  suffer  me  to  feel  the  weight  of  hers.” 

It  was  a  curious  return  to  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  childhood  which  made  her,  this 
year,  inquire  into  the  prospect  of  profit 
from 

”  A  little  piece  of  ground  of  the  value  of 
one  to  three  thousand  pounds.  ...  I  do 
not  care  how  small  a  farm  I  am  the  mistress 
of,  provided  it  will  keep  me  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a 
pig,  and  a  donkey,  in  case  of  invasion  or  other 
perilous  event  to  the  Bank  of  England.” 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hoppner  wrote 
to  her  announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  requesting 
that  she  would  become  a  contributor ; 
a  letter  from  John  Murray  confirmed 
the  proposal  ;  but  she  declined  it  after 
some  hesitation  ;  and  when  John  Bell 
invited  her  to  conduct  his  magazine. 

La  Belle  Assemble,  she  said  she  had 
done  with  the  fashionable  world,  and 
thought  only  of  a  better. 

In  the  following  February  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  writes  : — 

“I  saw  nothing  of  the  conflagration  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  was  a  miserable 
spectator  of  all  the  horrors  of  Drury  Lane. .  . . 

I  love  sublime  and  terrific  sights,  but  this  was 
so  terrible  I  ran  from  it ;  and  in  my  own  room 
was  astonished  by  a  prospect  more  brilliantly 
and  calmly  celestial  than  ever  met  my  eye.  | 
No  appearance  of  fire  from  my  window  except 
the  light  of  its  beams  ;  and  this  was  so  pow¬ 
erful  that  the  river,  the  houses  on  its  banks, 
the  Surrey  hills  beyond,  every  boat  upon  the 
water,  every  spire  of  a  church,  Somerset  House 
and  its  terrace  on  this  side — all  looked  like  an 
enchanted  spot,  such  as  a  poet  paints  in  col¬ 
ors  more  bright  than  nature  ever  displayed  in 
this  foggy  island.” 

*  “  Rogers  and  his  Contemporaries,”  by 
P.  W.  Clayden.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1889. 
Vol.  i  ,  p.  46. 
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Dolly  Simpson  seemed  to  be  improv¬ 
ing  a  little  in  the  early  spring,  and  in 
May  Mrs.  Inchbald  took  her  in  a  coach 
to  visit  their  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs. 
Hunt.  She  saw  Dolly  nearly  every  day 
until  the  5th  of  June,  when  she  left 
her,  apparently  as  well  as  usual ;  but 
returning  next  day,  she  was  shocked  to 
find  her  dead.  Dolly  had  never  been  a 
companion  or  help,  and  always  more  or 
less  of  a  burden,  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  but 
she  deeply  mourned  and  long  missed 
her,  especially  as  she  foixnd  from  her 
diaries  and  letters  that  Dolly  had  loved 
her  more  than  she  ever  admitted  in 
words.  * 

At  fifty-five,  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to 
withdraw  herself  from  society,  to  refuse 
invitations,  and  shut  out  visitors. 

“  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  the  world,”  she 
tells  Mrs.  Phillips—”  a  busy  share  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  ti fty.  1  should  want  taste  did  I  not  now 
enjoy  that  variety  in  life  which  I  gain  by  soli, 
tnde.  Still,  a  medium  has  ever  been  want¬ 
ing,  both  in  my  public  and  private  life,  to  give 
a  zest  of  true  enjoyment.  I  had  thirty-five 
years  of  perpetual  crowd  and  bustle.  I  have 
now  had  five  of  almost  continual  loneliness 
and  quiet— extremes  justified  only  by  neces¬ 
sity.  Do  not  imagine  you  can  render  me, 
with  all  your  praises,  satisfied  w-ith  my  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  ;  though  you  know  me  so 
well  as  to  know  such  things  would  be  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  any  other  gifts  in  the 
world.  Nor  do  not  suppose  you  can  alarm  me 
by  representing  the  state  of  apathy  as  a  calam¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  blessing  of  old  age — it  is  the 
substitute  for  patience.  It  permits  me  to  look 
in  the  glass  without  screaming  with  horror, 
and  to  live  upon  moderate  terms  of  charity 
with  all  young  people  (without  much  hatred 
or  malice)  although  1  can  never  be  young 
again.” 

She  bad  still  some  compensations  in 
these  declining  years  :  she  discovered 
the  utility  and  delightfulness  of  a  Cir¬ 
culating  Library.  The  Edgeworths, 
father  and  daughter,  opened  a  pleasant 


*  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Opie  gives  a  touching  in- 
stance  of  Mrs.  Inchbald 's  tenderness  for 
Dolly  : — ”  I  have  not  been  from  London  yet, 
and  I  purposely  did  not  date  my  letter,  be¬ 
cause  I  wished  to  have  no  presents  this  year, 
and  had  not  time  to  explain  why.  My  sister 
has  been  very  ill  again,  and  is  in  that  kind  of 
weak  state  that  she  now  never  comes  to  see 
me,  and  I  fear  much  the  winter  may  prove 
fatal  to  her.  She  always  partook  of  your 
presents,  and  I  had  rather  not  be  reminded 
of  the  loss  I  feel  from  the  want  of  her  occa¬ 
sional  visits  by  having  any  feasts  daring  her 
absence.” 


correspondence  with  her,  and  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  younger 
novelist’s  cordial  praise  of  her  “  Simple 
Story  and  though  her  nerves  suffered 
from  the  “  groans,  yells,  and  cheers” 
of  the  “0.  P.  rioters”  as  they  passed 
her  doors,  and  all  her  sympathies  were 
with  the  managers,  one  suspects  that 
she  would  not  willingly  have  been  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  the  excitement. 

A  more  painful  shock  was  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  of  whose  family  she 
had  heard  many  particulars  from  his 
brother  Charles,  one  of  her  warmest  ad¬ 
mirers  in  former  days. 

”  Never  mother  doted  on  her  children.”  she 
tells  Mrs.  Phillips,  “  as  Mrs.  Moore  doted  on 
her  eldest  son,  the  General,  and  her  youngest 
child,  the  barrister.  They  were  neither  of 
them  married — she  had  therefore  more  than 
ordinary  love  and  attention  from  them  both. 
Within  ten  months  Charles,  the  barrister,  my 
old  acquaintance,  was  seized  with  brain  fever  ; 
she  was  his  nurse  for  three  months  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  five  he  was  sent  bound  hands  and 
feet  to  a  private  madhouse.  ...  Not  the 
slightest  hope  remains  of  their  mother’s  re¬ 
covery.  All  her  children  are  now  at  her  house 
except  poor  Charles.  She  takes  no  nourish¬ 
ment,  nor  says  a  word  since  this  last  fatal 
stroke  but  *  Don't  leave  me  !  ’  She  is  seventy- 
three,  but  the  most  beautiful  old  woman  that 
ever  was  seen,  or  poor  Charles  has  made  me 
believe  so  by  his  praises  of  her  beauty  and 
maternal  virtues.” 

A  series  of  letters  from  Charles 
Moore,  found  among  her  papers  and 
printed  by  Boaden,  show  that  when 
Mrs.  Inchbald  had  attained  the  mature 
age  of  forty-two  this  then  brilliant  and 
prosperous  young  man  did  his  utmost 
to  induce  her  to  marry  him.  She  seems 
to  have  told  him  that  his  youth  was  the 
only  fault  she  had  to  find  with  him, 
and  very  wisely  refused  to  be  laughed, 
persuaded,  or  argued  out  of  that  objec¬ 
tion,  though  her  affectionate  regard  for 
him  was  great. 

Again  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  to  change 
her  rooms,  and  this  time  she  thought 
herself  delightfully  settled,  with  a  view 
of  Hyde  Park.  But  she  had  not  occu¬ 
pied  her  new  apartments  many  days 
when  she  found  that  her  landlord  was 
in  a  state  of  siege  from  his  landlord  and 
next-door  neighbor,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Este,  who  wanted  to  serve  some  docu¬ 
ment  on  him  in  order  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  house.  After  a  “  dreadful 
knocking,”  to  which  no  response  was 
obtained,  the  wrathful  clergyman  struck 
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terror  to  her  so«l  by  shouting — “  Where 
is  the  woman  on  the  first  floor  ?  I  can 
see  her  !”  (“  My  shutters,”  says  Mrs. 

Inch  bald,  “  had  been  closed  the  whole 
morning.”)  “  And  I  know  who  she  is  ! 
Mrs.  Inchbald  !  Mrs.  Inchbald  !  Mrs. 
Inchbald  !”  The  demonstration  attract¬ 
ed  a  mob,  and  a  gun  was  pointed  from 
the  window  above  hors— but  luckily 
there  was  no  bloodshed.  “  How  little,” 
she  pathetically  observes,  “  do  those 
persons  possessed  of  houses  and  ser¬ 
vants,  know  of  the  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  we  poor  lodgers  experience  every 
time  we  remove  to  a  new  lodging  !” 

The  Twisses  and  the  Kembles  she 
still  visited,  and  at  their  houses  she 
met  Lady  Cork  and  many  old  friends  ; 
while  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Cosway,  and  one 
or  two  other  brave  spirits  would  take 
no  denial,  but  forced  their  way  into  her 
retreat.  She  was  drawing  closer  and 
closer,  as  years  advanced,  to  the  Church 
of  which  she  had  never  been  wholly 
neglectful,  though  its  observances  had 
sometimes  been  relaxed  in  the  hurry  of 
work  and  pleasure.  Her  confessors 
seem  now  to  take  the  place  in  her  affec¬ 
tionate  and  confidential  friendship  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  her  physicians  (a 
long  procession,  only  one  of  whom.  Dr. 
Warren,  has  been  mentioned  here). 
Father  Gaffey,  a  hardworking  poor 
priest,  falling  seriously  ill,  she  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  all  necessary  comforts, 
though  she  was  obliged  to  deny  herself 
a  servant  in  order  to  increase  the  an¬ 
nuity  she  paid  Mrs.  Hunt.  As  usual, 
she  was  called  upon  to  find  situations 
for  all  her  unprosperous  nieces  and 
nephews,  which  could  not  have  been  an 
agreeable  task,  as  some  of  them  were 
only  competent  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  barmaids  and  game  keepers. 

An  interview  which  must  have 
brought  all  her  dramatic  sympathies 
and  all  her  love  for  France  (she  was  so 
ardent  a  Bonapartist  as  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  result  of  Waterloo)  back 
in  full  force,  took  place  when  Kemble 
brought  Talma  to  her  lodgings.  No 
record  of  their  conversation  has  been 
preserved. 

The  most  interesting  literary  en¬ 
counter  of  these  later  years  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Madame  de  StaSl,  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Opie.  ”  Corinne”  was,  said  Mrs. 
Inchbald, 
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"  Inquisitive  as  well  as  attentive,  and  en. 
treated  me  to  explain  to  her  the  motive  why  I 
shnnned  society.  ‘Because,’  1  replied,  ‘I 
dread  the  loneliness  that  will  follow.’  ‘  Whatl 
will  you  feel  your  solitude  more  when  you  re. 
turn  from  this  company  than  yon  did  before 
you  came  hither  ?  ’  ‘  Yes.  ’  ‘  I  should  think 
it  would  elevate  your  spirits.  Why  will  yon 
feel  your  loneliness  more  ?  ’  ‘  Because  I  have 
no  one  to  tell  that  I  have  seen  you.  No  one 
to  describe  your  person  to.  No  one  to  whom 
I  can  repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have 
passed  on  my  “  Simple  Story.”  No  one  to  en¬ 
joy  your  praises  but  myself.’  ‘  Ah  !  you  Lave 
no  children,’  and  she  turned  to  an  elegant 
young  woman,  her  daughter,  with  a  pathetic 
tenderness.  She  then  so  forcibly  depicted  a 
mother’s  joys  that  she  sent  me  home  more 
melancholy  at  the  comparison  of  our  situa¬ 
tions  in  life  than  any  contrast  between  riches 
and  poverty  could  have  made  me.  I  called  by 
appointment  at  her  bouse  two  days  after.  1 
was  told  she  was  iU.  Next  morning  my  paper 
explained  her  illness.  You  have  seen  the 
death  of  her  son  in  the  papers  ?  He  was  one 
of  .Bernadotte’s  aides-de-camp.  The  most 
beautiful  young  man  that  ever  was  seen— only 
nineteen.  A  duel  with  sabres,  and  the  first 
stroke  literally  cu<  off  his  head  !” 

A  great  sorrow  befell  Mrs.  Inclibald 
herself  a  few  years  later,  which  is  best 
described  in  her  own  touching  words 

“  Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried 
with  cold,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  But,  thank  God, 
my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room  ;  she 
has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning.  She 
would  be  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear,  and 
how  much  more  should  I  suffer,  but  from  this 
reflection  !  ’  It  almost  made  me  warm  when 
I  reflected  that  she  suffered  no  cold.  And  yet 
perhaps  the  severe  weather  affected  her,  for 
after  only  two  days  of  dangerous  illness  she 
died  I  have  now  buried  my  whole  family— 
I  mean  my  Standingfleld  family,  the  only  part 
to  which  I  felt  tender  attachment.  She  died 
on  February  14th  (1816),  aged  74.” 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
Rogers  invited  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Byron’s  box  at  Drury  Lane 
to  see  Kean  and  meet  the  poet.  But, 
of  course,  even  so  great  a  temptation  as 
this  was  resisted. 

Her  old  sense  of  humor,  and  power 
of  vigorously  express  ng  it,  remained. 
About  to  move  to  Earl’s  Terrace.  Ken¬ 
sington,  she  wrote  to  her  constant 
friend,  Mrs.  Phillips  : — 

"  Such  a  horror  I  have  of  packing  my  trunks 
and  furniture — of  aeeing  new  faces  and  bear¬ 
ing  new  voices  with  oid  observations— that  I 
never  leave  one  lodging  for  another  but  I  wish 
myself  in  jail  for  debt  without  the  benefit  of 
an  Insolvent  Act !” 

And  when  settled  in  the  boarding¬ 
house  she  adds  : — 
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“  All  the  old  widows  and  old  maids  of  the 
1  honse  are  stretched  upon  beds  or  sofas  with 
nervous  headaches  or  slow  fevers  brought  on 
by  loss  of  appetite,  violent  thirst,  broken 
Bleep,  and  other  dog-day  complaints,  while  I, 
the  only  yoang  and  strong  person  among 
them,  am  called  on  to  divert  their  blue  devils 
from  bringing  them  to  an  nntimely  end.  I 
love  to  be  of  importance,  and  so  the  present 
society  is  flattering  to  my  vanity.  Nut  so  the 
sonnet  which  was  lately  sent  me  ...  at  six¬ 
teen  it  bad  been  applicable,  bnt  at  sixty-five  a 
dirge  would  bo  more  suitable.” 

The  enforced  regularity  of  a  board¬ 
ing-house  was  very  irksome  to  her.  She 
soon  wished  to  be  again  where  she  could 
“  dine  at  the  hour  of  hunger,  and  cut 
a  piece  of  crust  off  my  own  loaf.”  Yet 
her  next,  and  last,  removal,  in  1819, 
was  to  a  similar  though  superior  resi¬ 
dence — Kensington  House,  where  she 
met  several  old  friends,  the  Cosways 
among  them.  Here,  at  the  end  of 
1820,  she  received  a  farewell  visit  from 
Kemble — a  last  farewell,  as  both  of 
them  anticipated.  “  When  I  left  you 
before,  dearest,”  he  said,  “  it  was  to 
visit  Spain,  and  vou  managed  for  me  in 
my  absence.*  Now  I  think  I  shall 
make  out  my  tour  to  Italy,  and  end, 
perhaps,  like  an  old  Roman.”  Three 
years  after  this  parting  he  died. 

While  living  in  Kensington  House 
Mrs.  Inchbald  told  Mrs.  Opie  that  she 
rejoiced  in  her  residence. 

“  We  are  even  in  these  short  and  dark  days  f 
as  brilliant  on  the  high  road  and  in  open  air 
as  during  the  long  and  bright  days  of  summer 
and  autumn.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  gaudy 
yet  numerous  and  sober  procession  (proces* 
sions,  I  should  say,  for  they  lasted  from  morn. 
ing  until  night)  than  passed  the  honse  yester¬ 
day.  I  think  myself  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  place  of  my  abode,  on  this  account.  The 
present  world  is  such  a  fine  subject  to  excite 
intense  reflection.” 

She  also  speaks  of  their  old  friend  : — 

“  Mr.  Kemble  called  on  me  during  the  short 
time  he  was  in  England.  Be  looked  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  the  face,  bnt,  as  be  walked  through 
the  courtyard  to  step  into  bis  carriage,  I  was 
astonished  to  perceive  him  bend  down  bis 
person  like  a  man  of  eighty.  How,  I  wonder, 
does  she  support  her  banishment  from  Eng¬ 
land  ?  He  has  sense  and  taste  to  find  ‘  Books 


*  With  regard  to  bis  share  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Patent,  Mrs.  Kemble's  letters  to  Mrs, 
Inchbald  during  her  husband’s  absence  are 
very  clever  and  interesting, 
f  December,  1820. 


in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  every¬ 
thing.’  ” 

Though  the  study  of  humanity  had 
not  lost  its  charm,  that  of  literature, 
except  on  one  all-absorbing  topic,  was 
gradually  abandoned. 

“  Your  books  are  lying  on  the  table  of  our 
drawing-room  most  days,”  she  continues, 
“  and  I  hear  great  praise  of  them.  And  yet 
I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  curiosity  to  open 
one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  there  are  also  a 
hundred  of  Sir  Walter's  in  the  same  place, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  aU,  I  have  no 
wish  to  read  any.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  have  so 
many  reflections  concerning  a  future  world, 
as  well  as  concerning  the  present,  and  there 
are  on  that  awful  subject  so  many  books  still 
unread,  that  I  think  every  moment  lost  which 
impedes  my  gaining  information  from  holy 
and  learned  authors.”  * 

Her  time  for  any  study  was  iudeed 
growing  short.  Seven  months  later  she 
complained  of  cold,  sore  throat,  and 
much  pain.  On  the  29th  of  July  her 
diary  says  :  “  Went  down  to  dinner, 
very  ill  of  cold  and  fever,  could  not  eat, 
and  retired  to  bed.”  On  the  let  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1821,  she  expired. 

She  was  buried  in  Kensington  Church¬ 
yard  ;  her  grave  is  next  to  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  by  Canning  in  memory  of 
his  beloved  eon.  Her  funeral,  by  her 
own  express  desire,  was  attended  only 
by  relations  and  intimate  friends.  Her 
will  was  very  characteristic.  She  left  a 
small  annuity  to  Robert  Inchbald,  the 
needy  spendthrift  who  of  all  her  hus¬ 
band’s  family  had  most  insulted  and 
annoyed  her ;  she  divided  the  bulk  of 
her  property  fairly  among  her  nearest 
relations  ;  so  far  as  her  means  allowed, 
she  remembered  all  who  had  been  kind 
and  obliging  to  her,  including  a  laun¬ 
dress  and  a  hairdresser  ;  and  she  left 
fifty  pounds  each  to  the  Theatrical 
Fund  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  to 
the  Catholic  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Aged  Poor. 

In  literature,  as  in  life,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  most  famous  or  distinguished 
persons  who  are  the  most  interesting. 
Elizabeth  Inchbald  cannot  claim  high 
rank  in  the  former  class,  but  her  char¬ 
acter,  her  letters,  and  her  “  Simple 
Story”  leave  her  with  few  rivals  in  the 
latter. —  Temple  Bar. 


Memorials  of  Amelia  Opie,”  by  C.  L. 
Brightwell.  Pp.  180-81. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OP  DR.  JOHN  BROWN.* 

All  that  one  and  another  can  tell  us  and  women  to  him,  and  drew  the  best 
of  Dr.  John  Brown  is  welcome  to  those  out  of  them,  perhaps  because  he  so 
who  were  his  friends,  and  in  a  very  true  silently  passed  by  all  that  was  less  good, 
sense  he  was  a  man  whom  to  know  was  Yet  few  men  had  so  keen,  so  penetra¬ 
te  love.  To  the  far  larger  number  who  tive  a  judgment,  so  unerring  an  insight, 
were  linked  to  him  only  through  his  Nothing  could  be  at  once  more  droll 
books  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  these  or  more  absolutely  faithful  than  his 
lines  a  difficult  task  to  convey  any  fit-  characterization  of  chance  acquaintance 
ting  idea  of  the  man  as  he  was  “  in  his  or  familiar  neighbor — the  whole  man 
essential  nature,”  for  there  was  much  often  summed  up  in  a  word,  his  salient 
in  his  character  and  in  the  subtle  qual-  points  brought  into  vivid  prominence, 
ity  of  his  genius  that  escapes  analysis,  and  yet  all  done  with  such  sweetness, 
We  who  have  looked  in  his  eyes,  felt  such  lambent  humor,  such  a  kindly 
the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand,  heard  that  gleam  in  the  eye  that  the  touchiest 
low,  pleasant  voice,  must  share  with  could  not  take  offence.  Some  of  these 
Dr.  Peddie  the  hopelessness  of  exact  word-etchings  concerning  fellow-citizens 
portraiture,  the  very  effort  to  catch  and  who  survive  him  may  not  be  recorded, 
transfix  it  making  the  remembered  but  to  those  who  recall  the  fat,  rotund 
image  grow  dim  and  blurred.  This  little  body,  packed  tight  in  its  clothes, 
arises  in  large  measure  because  but  one  crowned  by  the  noble  and  benign  head 
side  of  him  is  displayed  in  his  writings,  of  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  could 
Too  often  an  author  gives  the  best  of  anything  be  better  than  this  :  “  The 
him  to  the  public,  enunciating  moral  body  of  Bacchus,  and  the  head  of 
sentiments  that  he  is  not  always  careful  Jove  ?”  His  memory  for  faces,  and  for 
to  translate  into  practice  in  the  home  family  facts  connected  with  them,  was 
circle  ;  but  Dr.  John  Brown  was  great-  almpst  royal  ;  like  the  little  laddie  ho 
er  than  his  books  ;  they  lack  his  com-  tells  of,  he  “  didn’t  know  how  to  for- 
pleteness,  “  they  give  no  adequate  con-  get.”  When  one  remembers  how  dan- 
ception  of  his  fulness,”  to  quote  the  gerous  a  gift  this  sometimes  proves  it- 
iScotsman,  with  which  he  was  so  long  self,  how  wide  a  door  this  knowledge  of 
associated,  “  his  readiness,  his  playful-  a  man’s  forbears  may  open  to  gossip,  it 
ness,  and  humor,”  nor,  perhaps,  it  may  is  surely  good  to  remember  and  record 
be  added,  of  the  deep  spirituality  of  his  the  perfect  charity  that  always  found 
nature.  His  own  words  of  another  something  pleasing  to  say,  some  point 
might  be  aptly  used  of  himself  :  “  There  of  character  to  praise  or  commend, 
is  no  sweetness  so  sweet  as  that  of  a 

large  and  deep  nature  ;  there  is  no  The  house  in  Rutland  Street,  his 
knowledge  so  good,  so  strengthening,  home  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was 
as  that  of  a  great  mind  which  is  ever  hospitably  open  to  a  large  and  ever-in¬ 
filling  itself  afresh.”  For  behind  the  creasing  circle  of  friends.  The  street 
fun  with  which  in  his  brighter  days  he  itself,  dull  and  quiet  till  the  Caledonian 
cheered  the  world  for  others  there  lay  Railway  Station  brought  life  and  bustle 
the  satisfying  assurance  of  great  deeps  to  the  scene,  had  one  great  point  to 
of  sympathy  and  experience,  of  large  recommend  it  in  its  central  position, 
and  wise  knowledge  of  men  and  of  making  it  easy  for  his  friends  to  turn 
books,  of  art  and  of  nature,  which  made  round  the  corner  from  sunny  Princes 
communion  with  him  indeed  and  in  Street  and  ring  at  the  familiar  door, 
truth  a  liberal  education.  There  was  a  Surely  there  was  no  other  door  in  that 
point  at  which  he  touched  every  one  street  where  so  many  appeals  were 
whom  he  met ;  something  magnetic  in  made  !  Yet  there  was  no  formal  visit- 
him— was  it  not  the  child-like  heart,  ing  or  entertaining — formality  of  any 
nearest  to  the  Christ-ideal  ? — drew  men  sort  he  could  not  away  with  ;  people 
- came  and  went — those  who  knew  him 

*“  Recollections  of  Dr.  John  Brown,”  by  well,  and  those  who  knew  him  but  lit- 
Alexander  Peddie,  M.D.  (Percival  &  Co.).  tie,  and  longed  to  know  him  more.  He 
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hud  a  playful  way  of  introducing  his 
visitors  by  odd  names  to  each  other. 
An  astonished  lady  would  find  herself 
in  the  company  of  Marco  Polo,  new 
home  from  a  journey  round  the  world  ; 
and  it  often  befell  that  you  might  be 
seated  beside  Strabo’s  daughter,  or  some 
other  equally  unexpected  and  uncanny 
guest,  without  ever  penetrating  to  the 
real  identity  of  your  casual  neighbor. 
But  in  the  society  of  a  host  so  gentle, 
60  genial,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
stitTest  and  most  starched  not  to  thaw. 
Of  all  things  he  loved  naturalness,  sin¬ 
cerity,  simplicity — himself  the  most 
unaffected  of  men.  In  one  household 
where  the  old  cook  bore  a  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  her  scones  he 
would  peep  into  the  kitchen  on  his  way 
upstairs  with  a  laconic  “  Scone  day  ?” 
making  a  point  if  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative  of  remaining  to  partake. 

Ilis  entire  selflessness  made  him  natu¬ 
rally  and  quickly  the  friend  of  all  little 
children.  lie  was  one  of  them  ;  they 
made  him  free  of  their  kingdom.  One 
little  illustration  of  his  way,  drawn  from 
personal  knowledge,  may  be  permitted 
here.  By  a  certain  family  to  whom  his 
name  had  long  been  familiar,  not  as  the 
famous  author,  but  as  John  Brown  the 
“  hafflin  laddie”  who  used  to  “jink” 
round  the  “  stooks”  with  his  girl-rela¬ 
tives  in  holidays  at  a  country  house, 
and  was  mercilessly  teased  by  those 
same  maidens  when  he  appeared  before 
them  in  all  the  glory  of  his  first  tail¬ 
coat,  he  was  invited  to  a  dinner-party. 
It  was  an  affair  of  some  ceremony, 
given  in  honor  of  a  big-wig  passing 
through  the  city — and  Dr.  Browm  did 
not  love  ceremony.  The  nursery  chil¬ 
dren  were  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
drawing-room  in  the  ten  minutes  before 
the  gong  sounded,  and  one  of  them,  a 
little  girl,  was  instantly  beckoned  to  his 
knee.  She  went  reluctantly,  for  those 
beautiful  eyes  behind  the  tortoiseshell 
spectacles  were  surely  the  saddest  in  the 
world,  and  this  was  not  the  laddie  of 
the  cornfield  legend,  but  the  author 
with  all  his  honors  fresh  upon  him. 

“What  did  you  have  for  dinner?” 
was  the  first  question. 

“  Mince  collops,”  came  the  trembling 
answer — such  a  plebeian,  such  a  home- 
1  ly  dish  it  seenied  when  one  remembered 
the  feast  spread  in  the  next  room. 


“  And  what  more  ?” 

“  Bice  pudding.” 

And  what  more  f” 

The  shamed  tears  were  not  far  off 
when  it  had  to  be  confessed  that  there 
w'as  nothing  more  ;  but  consolation  in¬ 
stantly  followed  : 

“  Aly  bonnie  woman,  why  didn’t  you 
ask  me  to  dine  with  you  ?” 

There  was  such  earnestness,  yet  such 
twinkling  fun,  such  a  direct  appeal  in 
the  words,  that  the  child’s  heart  was 
won  instantly  ;  for  no  one  sees  through 
pretence  sooner  than  a  child.  lie 
meant  it,  strange  sis  it  might  seem  for 
a  grown-up  to  be  so  anxious  to  forego 
his  privileges  ;  and  what  a  meal  it 
would  have  been,  seasoned  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  merriment !  For  in  his  own 
words,  speaking  of  another  lovely  soul, 
he  was,  if  not  always  happy  himself,  a 
“  happy  making”  man. 

A  later  dinner,  years  after,  is  re¬ 
called.  Again  a  celebrity  had  been 
asked  to  the  board,  and  it  was  hoped 
thsit  the  two  who  had  so  many  sympa¬ 
thies  and  tsistes  in  common  would  find 
each  other  congenial  company.  But 
Dr.  Brown  was  silent,  and  no  word  that 
the  most  eager  interviewer,  could  tran¬ 
scribe  spoke  he.  Even  when  the  shadow 
lay  on  his  spirit  there  was  something 
infinitely  pathetic  in  his  extreme  gen¬ 
tleness,  in  the  feeling  of  secure,  un¬ 
shaken  trust,  veiled  only  for  a  little 
while,  that  underlay  the  depression  ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  forget 
the  sudden  “  irradiation”  of  the  smile 
which  broke  through  sooner  or  later, 
like  sunshine  after  gloom. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  social  crowd 
that  he  showed  his  best  side.  He  shrank 
from  public  appearances  and  from  any 
call  to  make  himself  prominent.  Dr. 
Peddie  records  the  ludicrous  inadequacy 
of  his  attempt  to  return  thanks  when 
his  health  was  drunk  at  a  public  din¬ 
ner  :  “  Gentlemen”  (a  pause),  “  I  thank 
you  kindly”  (pause)  “  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.”  lie  sat  down  amid  laughter,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  he  was  very  ready  to 
loin.  Like  most  people  who  are  worth 
knowing  at  all,  he  reserved  the  best  of 
him  for  his  own  fireside,  and  for  the 
little  band  of  intimate  friends  privileged 
to  share  his  winter  evenings.  Even 
there  he  was  often  silent.  As  a  rule, 
no  man  could  be  more  quiet  and  sober 
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in  speech  ;  he  listened  and  assented  far 
more  than  he  talked,  though  now  and 
then  among  congenial  souls,  the  fun 
and  humor  would  bubble  forth  unre¬ 
strained  ;  but  even  if  he  said  nothing 
his  sympathy  made  itself  instinctively 
felt.  And  when  he  did  open  his  stores 
they  were  found  full  to  overflowing — 
talk  so  shrewd,  so  wise,  so  kindly,  so 
quaint  was  worth  long  waiting  for.  lie 
seasoned  it  with  the  homely  Scotch, 
familiar  to  most  of  his  hearers,  using  it 
with  perfect  and  fastidious  taste,  so  that 
an  “  orra”  word  came  to  have  a  new 
value  from  the  setting  he  gave  it. 
Those  familiar  with  his  writings  must 
have  noticed  this  fine  discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  simple  and  suitable 
words  which  gives  to  his  style  so  large 
a  part  of  its  charm. 

But  to  turn  to  Dr.  Peddie’s  reminis¬ 
cences.  He  tells  us  his  acquaintance 
with  John  Brown  began  when  both 
were  boys  of  twelve,  ‘  ‘  on  the  occasion 
of  his  father’s  translation  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
when  my  father  assisted  at  the  ‘  Induc¬ 
tion  ’  ceremony.  We  sat  together  on 
the  pulpit-stairs — by  special  permission 
as  the  ministers’ sons — the  church  being 
crowded  to  excess  ;  and  I  felt  drawn  to 
him  more  than  to  any  youth  I  had  met 
before,  impressed  by  his  looks  of  sweet¬ 
ness,  intelligence,  and  earnestness,  and 
the  keen  interest  he  showed  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  from  the  fact  likewise 
that,  as  there  was  a  book  under  his  arm, 
I  thought  he  must  be  an  awfully  studi¬ 
ous  and  clever  fellow.” 

Of  his  childhood  in  the  Manse  of  the 
Seceder  Minister  at  Biggar  we  have  a 
vivid  picture  in  the  “Letter  to  John 
Cairns,  D.D.” — (Horae  Subsecivae,  2d 
series).  A  few  lines  extracted  from  it, 
illustrative  of  the  relations  between 
parent  and  child,  may,  perhaps,  send 
readers  back  to  what  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  honest,  tender,  and  pathetic 
portraits  son  ever  drew.  Reading  it, 
one  feels  sure  that  it  was  no  fancy 
sketch,  but  indeed  “  the  truth  told  lov¬ 
ingly-” 

ll  “  My  first  recollection  of  my  father, 

^  my  first  impression  not  only  of  his  char¬ 

acter  but  of  his  eyes  and  face  and  pres¬ 
ence,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  dates  from 
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my  fifth  year.  .  .  .  Children  are  lon^ 
of  seeing,  or  at  least  of  looking  at,  what 
is  above  them  ;  they  like  the  ground, 
and  its  flowers  and  stones,  its  ‘  red 
sodgers  ’  and  ladybirds,  and  all  its  queer 
things  ;  their  world  is  about  three  feet 
high,  and  they  are  more  often  stooping 
than  gazing  up.  I  know  I  was  past 
ten  before  I  saw,  or  cared  to  see,  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  the  Manse  at 
Biggar. 

“  On  the  morning  of  May  28,  1816, 
my  eldest  sister  Janet  and  I  were  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen  bed  with  Tibbie 
Meek,  our  only  servant.  We  were  all 
three  wakened  by  a  cry  of  pain,  sharp, 
insufferable,  as  if  one  were  stung. 
Years  after  we  two  confided  to  each 
other,  sitting  by  the  burn  side,  that  we 
thought  that  ‘  great  cry  ’  which  arose 
at  midnight  in  Egypt  must  have  been 
like  it.  We  all  knew  whose  voice  it 
was,  and,  in  our  night-clothes,  we  ran 
into  the  passage,  and  into  the  little  par¬ 
lor  to  the  left  hand,  in  which  was  a 
closet-bed.  We  found  my  father  stand¬ 
ing  before  us,  erect,  his  hands  clenched 
in  his  black  hair,. his  eyes  full  of  misery 
and  amazement,  his  face  white  as  that 
of  the  dead.  He  frightened  us.  He 
saw  this,  or  else  his  intense  will  had 
mastered  his  agony,  for,  taking  his 
hands  from  his  head,  he  said,  slowly 
and  gently,  ‘  Let  us  give  thanks,’  and 
turned  to  a  little  sofa  in  the  room ; 
there  lay  our  mother— dead.  She  had 
been  long  ailing.  I  remember  her  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  shawl — an  Indian  one,  with 
little  dark  green  spots  on  a  white  ground 
— and  watching  her  growing  pale,  with 
what  I  afterward  knew  must  have  been 
strong  pain.  She  had,  being  feverish, 
slipp^  out  of  bed,  and  ‘  Grandmother,’ 
her  mother,  seeing  her  ‘  change  come,’ 
had  called  my  father,  and  they  two  saw 
her  open  her  blue,  kind  and  true  eyes, 
‘  comfortable  ’  to  us  all  ‘  as  the  day  ’— 
I  remember  them  better  than  those  of 
any  one  I  saw  yesterday — and,  with  one 
faint  look  of  recognition  to  him,  close 
them  till  the  ‘  time  of  the  restitution  of 
all  things.’ 

“ .  .  .  The  Manse  became  silent. 
We  lived  and  slept  and  played  under 
the  shadow  of  that  death,  and  we  saw, 
or  rather  felt,  that  he  was  another  fa¬ 
ther  than  before.  No  more  happy 
laughter  from  the  two  in  the  parlor,  as 
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he  was  reading  Larry  the  Irish  post¬ 
boy's  letter  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  tale, 
or  the  last  Waverley  novel ;  no  more 
visitings  in  a  cart  with  her,  he  riding 
beside  us  on  his  thoroughbred  pony,  to 
Kilbucho,  or  Rachan  Mill,  or  Kirklaw 
llill.  He  went  among  his  people  as 
usual  when  they  were  ill  ;  he  preached 
better  than  ever — they  were  sometimes 
frightened  to  think  how  wonderfully  he 
preached — but  the  sunshine  was  over — 
the  glad  and  careless  look,  the  joy  of 
young  life  and  mutual  love.  .  .  . 
What  we  lost,  the  congregation  and  the 
world  gained.  He  gave  himself  wholly 
to  his  work.  .  .  .  From  this  time 
dates  my  father’s  possession  and  use  of 
the  German  Exegetics.  After  my  moth¬ 
er’s  death  I  slept  with  him  ;  his  bed 
was  in  his  study,  a  small  room  with  a 
very  small  grate,  and  I  remember  well 
his  getting  those  fat,  shapeless,  spongy 
German  books,  as  if  one  would  sink  in 
them,  and  be  bogged  in  their  bibulous, 
unsized  paper  ;  and  watching  him  as  he 
impatiently  cut  them  up,  and  dived 
into  them  in  his  rapid,  eclectic  way, 
tasting  them,  and  dropping  for  my  play 
such  a  lot  of  soft,  large  curled  bits  from 
the  paper-cutter,  leaving  the  edges  all 
shaggy.  He  never  came  to  bed  when  I 
was  awake,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  I  can  remember  often  awaking 
far  on  in  the  night  or  morning,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  keen,  beautiful,  intense  face 
bending  over  those  Rosenmtillers,  and 
Ernestis,  and  Storrs,  and  Kiiinoels — 
the  fire  out,  and  the  gray  dawn  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  window  ;  and  when  he 
heard  me  move,  he  would  speak  to  me 
in  the  foolish  words  of  endearment  my 
mother  was  wont  to  use,  and  come  to 
bed,  and  take  me,  warm  as  I  was,  into 
his  cold  bosom.” 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Cairns  writes  of  the 
father,  from  whom  the  son  inherited  so 
much. 

“  As  he  was  of  the  Pauline  type  of 
mind,  his  Christianity  ran  in  the  same 
mould.  ...  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  Puritans,  and,  amid  the 
doubt  and  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  held  as  firmly  as  any  of  them 
by  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  grace. 
There  was  a  fountain  of  tenderness  in 
his  nature,  as  well  as  a  sweep  of  im¬ 
petuous  indignation.  The  union  of 
N*w  Skbies. — VoL.  LIX.,  No.  1. 


these  ardent  elements  and  of  a  highly 
devotional  temperament,  not  untouched 
with  melancholy,  with  the  patience  of 
the  scholar  and  the  sobriety  of  the 
critic,  formed  the  singularity  and  al¬ 
most  the  anomaly  of  his  personal  char¬ 
acter.  These  contrasts  were  tempered 
by  the  discipline  of  experience  ;  and 
his  life,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
seemed  to  become  more  rich,  genial, 
and  harmonious  as  it  approached  its 
close.” 

The  physical  beauty,  if  not  of  feature, 
at  least  of  expression — a  mingled  dig¬ 
nity  and  sweetness — was  inherited  too. 

Taught  solely  by  his  father  while  at 
Biggar,  John  Brown  was  sent  on  the 
removal  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  High 
School,  and  thence  to  the  University — 
a  very  young  student  surely,  since  we 
find  him  already,  at  seventeen,  begin¬ 
ning  his  medical  studies  as  the  appren¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Syme,  then  a  rising  young 
surgeon.  Of  him.  Dr.  Brown  spoke  to 
the  last  in  terms  of  the  utmost  affection 
and  respect.  “  He  was  my  master ; 
my  apprentice  fee  bought  him  his  first 
carriage — a  gig — and  I  got  the  first  ride 
in  it.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
surgeon  Scotland  ever  produced,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  a  greater,  hardly  of  as 
great,  a  clinical  teacher.”  The  ride 
was  across  Corstorphine  Hill  by  the 
Dean  Road,  where  he  often  walked, 
looking  toward  the  far  Highland  hills  ; 
where,  one  December  evening,  years 
upon  years  later,  he  walked  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  with  Thackeray. 

One  wonders  that  one  so  sensitively 
poised  should  choose  the  profession  of 
medicine,  yet  but  for  the  clerkship  at 
Min  to  House  there  would  have  been  no 
“  Rab  and  His  Friends.”  In  spite  of 
his  admiration  of  Syme  as  an  operator, 
he  “  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  painful 
scenes  of  surgery”  (chloroform  was  not 
as  yet),  and  it  was  as  a  physician  he 
started  in  Edinburgh  in  1833.  His 
constitutional  sorrowfulness  was  largely 
increased  by  the  incidents  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  So  touched  was  he  with  a  feeling 
of  the  infirmities  of  his  patients,  he 
suffered  ache  for  ache  with  them,  griev¬ 
ing  long  and  greatly  when  his  utmost 
skill  could  not  save  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fate.  Yet  when  the  case  was  one 
that  admitted  of  cure  there  was  no  bet- 
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ter  healing  than  his  smile,  his  kindly 
jest  with  a  word  of  quiet  sympathy 
dropped  in.  His  doctor’s  eye  noticed 
everything— the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
the  little  decorations  of  the  sick  room, 
any  change  in  the  patient’s  dress— and 
his  bright  comments  always  gave  pleas¬ 
ure,  since  his  interest  had  a  finer  mo¬ 
tive  than  mere  curiosity.  The  warm 
outgoing  of  his  kindliness  compelled  a 
response  from  the  coldest.  To  Edin¬ 
burgh  he  was,  and  is  still,  the  beloved 
physician. 

Of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his 
home  affections  this  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
place  to  speak  ;  but  his  love  and  grief 
for  his  beautiful  wife,  taken  from  him 
after  a  companionship  of  twenty-four 
years,  are  unforgettable  by  those  who 
witnessed  them.  One  instance  of  his 
loyalty  to  her  memory  we  may  retell.'* 
“  I  told  him  I  could  recall  very  vividly 
the  only  time  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Brown. 
He  asked  me  to  tell  him  about  it,  and 
I  did.  The  next  day  I  met  him  out  at 
dinner,  and,  by  rare  good  fortune,  sat 
next  him.  He  had  only  been  seated  a 
minute  or  two  when  he  turned  to  me 
and  said  :  “  What  you  told  me  about 
her  yesterday  has  been  like  a  silver 
thread  running  through  the  day.”  His 
love  for  his  father  remained  a  part  of 
him  to  the  last.  It  comes  out  again 
and  again  in  his  talk  and  his  letters. 
Writing  to  Dr.  MacLagan  at  the  time 
when  the  University  of  Edinburgh  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him. 
Dr.  Brown  says  : 

“  Thanks  for  all  you  said  and  felt, 
and  not  least  for  the  word  about  my  fa¬ 
ther.”  Even  on  a  day  when  he  might 

t'ustly  have  taken  pleasure  in  his  own 
Lonors,  his  pride  in  his  good  gray  fa¬ 
ther  came  first. 

After  his  wife’s  death  in  1864  his  sis¬ 
ter  Isabella  made  her  home  in  Rutland 
Street,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
of  her  brother’s  life  guided  his  house¬ 
hold,  received  and  welcomed  his  friends, 
and  in  all  ways  rendered  him  such 
sprightly  companionship  as  Bridget 
gave  to  Elia.  Unlike  in  many  ways — 
she  keen,  impulsive,  and  impetuous  ; 
he,  quiet  in  voice  and  movement — the 
brother  and  sister  had  yet  much  in 


*  “  Dr.  John  Brown  and  His  Bister  Isabella. 
Outlines.” 


common.*  In  both  were  the  same 
deeps  of  tenderness,  the  same  heart  of 
love  that  gave  them  so  fresh  an  interest 
in  their  fellows ;  and  both  had  the 
finely  cultivated  taste  that  made  them 
choose  and  love  only  what  was  best  in 
literature.  Nor  did  “  a  difference  of 
taste  in  jokes”  divide  them,  for  they 
shared  a  sly  and  “  pawky”  humor,  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

This  last  period  of  his  life  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  tranquil  and  fruitful. 
Already  honored  by  thousands  as  the 
creator  of  “  Rab”  and  “  Marjorie  Flem¬ 
ing,”  he  gathered  about  him  old  friends 
and  new,  finding  in  their  affectionate 
regard  consolation  for  many  hidden  sor¬ 
rows.  His  interest  in  literature  and  in 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts  by  his 
pen  was  always  quick  to  revive  after 
seasons  of  depression,  and  his  fertility 
and  spontaneity  seemed  to  increase  tow¬ 
ard  the  end  ;  while  his  correspondence 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  brought  a  fresh  breeze  into 
his  life.  His  love  of  nature  never  failed 
him.  “  The  beauty  and  w'ondrousness 
of  all  visible  things,  the  earth  and  every 
common  sight,”  was  strong  in  him 
while  he  had  eyes  to  see  it.  For  Edin¬ 
burgh — “  the  glorious  creature” — he 
had  a  lover’s  passion  ;  “  frequence” 
never  “  staled”  her  charms  for  him. 
He  rode  or  walked  daily  in  Princes 
Street,  his  progress  almost  a  royal  one, 
so  many  hats  were  lifted,  so  many  faces, 
young  and  old,  brightened  at  sight  of 
his. 

And  next  to  the  “  humans,”  his  kind¬ 
ly  regards  were  bestowed  on  the  dogs 
of  his  friends.  Here,  too,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  large  and  varied,  as  became 
one,  indeed,  who  wrote  of  his  four- 
footed  friends  almost  as  if  he  held  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  of  previous  birth, 
and  had  once  been  a  dog  himself. 
“  Once,  when  driving,  he  suddenly 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  looked  out  eagerly  at  the  back  of 
the  carriage.  “Is  it  some  one  you 
know  ?”  f  asked.  “  No,”  he  said ; 
“it’s  a  dog  I  don’t  know.”f  That 


*  For  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  trathfnl 
and  sympathetic  sketch  yet  made  of  both,  see 
Miss  McLaren's  “  John  Brown  and  His  Sister. 
Oudines.” 
f  ”  Outlines. " 
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dog  must  have  been  a  tourist  with  a 
Siiturday-to-Monday  ticket !  “I  have 
just  met  a  deeply  conscientious  dog,” 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  ;  “he  was 
carrying  his  own  muzzle  !”  Of  Dr. 
Peddie’s  staid  Dandie  he  used  to  say, 
“  lie  must  have  been  a  Covenanter  in 
a  former  state  but  indeed  no  doggie 
trait  of  character,  even  if  exhibited  in  a 
mongrel  “  tyke,”  ever  escaped  him. 

Dr.  Peddie  closes  his  little  volume 
with  a  selection  from  Dr.  Brown’s  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  but  the  biographer’s  ob¬ 
ligation,  sacredly  observed,  to  omit 
everything  concerning  the  living,  or  too 
private  for  the  public  eye,  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  letters. 
For  it  was  the  personal  touches  in  those 
intimate  little  notes  over  the  quaint 
signature  “  Jeye  Bee,”  the  fine  sympa¬ 
thy,  that  gave  his  correspondence  its 
charm.  His  fellow-feeling  came  out, 
perhaps,  most  strongly  in  the  notes — 
always  brief — in  which  he  sorrowed 
with  his  friends  in  their  sorrow.  The 
few  words  said  so  much,  and  said  it  so 
finely. 

The  letters  to  Sir  George  Harvey,  a 
lifelong  friend,  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  questions  of  art,  though  pleasant 
glints  of  homo  life  in  the  Highlands 
shine  through.  Those  to  Coventry 
Dick  are  in  another  key,  and  with  this 
cultured  correspondent  books  and  the 
men  who  write  them  are  the  chief 
theme.  Here  is  a  discerning  criticism 
of  Landor  : 

“  Landor  is  rather  an  uncommon 
man  than  a  great  one,  and  a  good  deal 
of  his  fame  is  owing  to  that  felicitous, 
hap-hazard,  and  wilful  wildness  of 
thought,  and  to  his  learning  and  large¬ 
mindedness,.  making  it  dangerous  to  do 
anything  but  praise  him.  Test  one  be¬ 
tray  his  own  ignorance.  But,  after  all, 
there  is  real  stuff  in  him,  and  his  style 
is  divine,  having  strength  and  beauty, 
and  delicacy  and  unexpectedness,  and 
yet  naturalness.  His  arrogance  seems 
a  state,  not  an  act,  of  his  mind,  and  it 
mars  more  than  he  is  aware  the  effect  of 
his  best  thoughts.” 

Thanking  Sir  Theodore  Martin  for  a 
copy  of  his  “  Life  of  Horace”  : 

“  My  dear  Theodore  Martin,  Felix 
tu  !  Thanks  for  this  delightful  fireside 
‘  Horace.’  I  have  been  sipping  it  in 


my  easy-chair,  and  with  delectation  all 
evening,  and  thinking  how  pleasantly 
the  ‘  lonely,  kindly  man’  would  turn 
over  the  leaves  if  Blackwood  would  only 
send  it  (^‘ from  the  Author’)  to  the 
Elysian  Fields  !  .  .  .  Good  night !  my 
dear  old  friend.  Don’t  I  see  you  in 
that  light-blue  dress  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  an  upright  martial  collar — at 
set.  eight,  the  envy  of  all  Arnott’s  !”  * 

The  graver  side  is  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  touched  in  his  large  correspond¬ 
ence.  He  shrank  with  characteristic 
Scotch  reticence  from  any  parade  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  But  his  life  spoke — 
“  divine  reverence”  was  a  part  of  him¬ 
self.  “  He  was  a  sincere,  humble,  and 
devout  Christian,”  writes  his  brother. 
Professor  Crum- Brown.  “  His  religion 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  put  off 
and  on,  or  be  mislaid  or  lost ;  it  was  in 
him,  and  he  could  no  more  leave  it  be¬ 
hind  than  he  could  leave  his  own  body- 
behind.  It  was  in  him  a  well  of  living 
water  not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  all 
around  him.  And  his  purity,  truth, 
goodness,  and  Christ-like  character 
were  never  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
those  periods  of  darkness  when  they 
were  hidden  from  his  own  sight.  He 
very  seldom  spoke  expressly  of  religion  ; 
he  held  ‘  that  the  greater  and  the  bet¬ 
ter — the  inner  part  of  a  man — is,  and 
should  be,  private — much  of  it  more 
than  private.’  But  he  could  not  speak 
of  anything  without  manifesting  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  and  his  ideas 
on  religion  can  be,  imperfectly,  no 
doubt,  but  so  far  truly,  ga^ohored  from 
his  writings.” 

John  Brown  died,  after  a  very  short 
illness,  on  May  11,  1882  ;  the  sorrow¬ 
fulness  and  mystery  that  had  so  often 
darkened  his  days  all  rolled  away.  At 
eventide  it  was  light. 

He  lives  for  many  readers  every¬ 
where,  in  his  books.  He,  too  (as  he 
wrote  of  Thackeray),  “  is  beyond  fear 
of  forgetfulness  or  change,”  because  of 
“  Rab,”  of  “  Minchmoor,”  of  “  Pet 
Marjorie  but  the  generations  that 
knew  him  think  of  the  man  first — 
good,  sagacious,  wise,  lovely  in  his 
life. — Leisure  Hour. 


*  Writing  school,  Edinburgh. 
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The  British  subaltern  of  to-day  lias  a 
proverbially  hard  lot  when  he  attempts 
the  herculean  task  of  “  living  on  his 
pay.”  Happy  those  whose  paternal 
coffers  are  well  filled,  and  who  possess 
the  “  Open  Sesame”  to  their  treasures  ! 

India  is  the  land  of  promise  to  the 
noble-hearted  youths  who  aspire  to  the 
achievement  of  making  both  ends  meet. 
Thither  their  footsteps  turn,  and  there, 
having  gone  forth  from  their  British 
regiments  and  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  the  Staff  Corps,  they  may 
find  alleviations  to  their  lot  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  sporting,  pleasure  loving 
members  of  Anglo-Indian  society. 

But  the  subaltern  has  a  time  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  pass  through  while  he  is  being 
“  seasoned,”  not  only  to  the  climate, 
but  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  his  new 
surroundings.  In  the  days  of  his 
griffinhood — those  first  perilous  twelve 
months — how  many  rocks  ahead  there 
are  on  which  his  bark  may  go  down. 
With  prudence,  it  is  true,  he  may  steer 
through  open  channels  and  escape  ship¬ 
wreck,  but  few  will  keep  clear  of  the 
toils  of  some  “  trusty”  native  bearer. 
The  bearer  speaks  the  language  of 
which  the  newcomer  knows  nothing ; 
the  bearer  knows  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country  of  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  is  profoundly  ignorant ;  the  bearer 
iian  arrange  journeys  and  make  hando- 
basts  to  perfection,  where  the  gritfin, 
after  toiling  and  moiling,  and  getting 
hi8(  first  taste  of  fever  in  struggling 
against  the  passive  resistance  of  native 
officials,  has  to  confess  himself  van¬ 
quished,  and  made  up  for  his  pre¬ 
sumptuous  rashness  by  unlimited  back¬ 
sheesh. 

The  trusty”  attendant  gradually, 
and  by  the  most  infinitesimal  advances, 
gets  more  and  more  into  his  own  hands, 
and  makes  himself  indispensable  to  his 
employer,  until  at  last  he  attains  the 
object  he  has  had  in  view  all  along, 
viz.,  to  be  paymaster  and  director-gen¬ 
eral  of  his  confiding  sahib. 

Who  that  is  not  versed  in  the  ways  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  would  imagine,  in 
looking  at  our  fair-faced,  ingenuous 
subaltern  and  his  cringing,  servile  East¬ 
ern  attendant,  observing  the  fawning 


respect  of  the  one,  and  the  sharp,  im¬ 
perious  orders  and  irascible  speech  of 
the  other,  that  it  is  the  Asiatic  who  is 
master  of  the  situation,  and  who  quiet¬ 
ly,  plausibly,  and  convincingly  repre¬ 
sents  to  his  superior  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  ?  Care  soon  begins  to  dog 
the  footsteps  of  the  too  confiding  sub¬ 
altern,  and  only  he  and  his  bearer  can 
trace  the  subtle  windings  of  the  spec¬ 
tre’s  advance.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
truer  to  say  that  only  the  bearer  knows 
the  intricacies  and  can  follow  the  slow 
weaving  of  the  web  that  erelong  binds 
his  master  hand  and  foot.  The  sub¬ 
altern’s  British  manhood  is  impotent  to 
fight  against  the  wiles  of  his  Eastern 
brother.  Pay-day  is  a  time  of  untold 
horrors,  for  the  month’s  pay  is  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  yawning  gulf  of  unmet 
claims  of  which  the  trusty  bearer  has 
such  an  alarmingly  accurate  knowledge. 

Happy  those  whose  bearers  are  not  of 
the  trusty”  order,  and  who  have  con¬ 
sequently  struggled  by  themselves  with 
the  maddening  problem  of  settling  their 
little  bills. 

Should  the  griffin  thus  stand  alone  in 
the  days  of  his  extremity,  the  smallness 
of  his  pay  will  not  prevent  his  being 
light-hearted,  and  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tortionate  bunniah,  no  oily,  respectful, 
but  relentless  bearer  to  haunt  his 
dreams,  and  drive  peace  from  him. 
Then  he  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pig¬ 
sticking  and  the  polo,  the  Gymkhana 
and  the  dance,  and  may  bask  in  the 
light  of  blue  eyes  and  sunny  smiles  dur¬ 
ing  his  two  months’  leave  to  the  hills. 

And  if  in  this  year  of  grace  1893  the 
subaltern’s  position  in  the  land  of  Ind 
is  a  precarious  one,  what  was  it  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers?  Then,  as 
now,  the  subaltern’s  motto  was  ‘‘  no¬ 
blesse  oblige,”  and  though  his  heart 
might  by  heavy  within  him,  he  man¬ 
fully  showed  a  brave  front  to  the  world, 
and  gallantly  met  the  claims  that  his 
position  as  a  son  of  Mars  forced  on  him 
on.  J  The  “  trusty”  race  of  bearers  had 
not  then  arisen  in  the  land,  and  his* 
household  and  his  housekeeping — for 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
any  mess — were  on  the  slenderest  foot¬ 
ing.  This  did  not  keep  him  from  race. 
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sport,  or  dance,  or  from  trying  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  fortune  in  one  of  the  many 
lotteries  in  wliich  our  forefathers  de¬ 
lighted. 

But  a  groan  of  suffering,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  now  and  again  wrung  from 
him,  and  a  certain  Jacob  Sorrowful  be¬ 
wailed  his  wretched  fate  in  moving 
terms.*  How  could  he  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being  on  ninety-five  rupees 
a  mouth  ?  He  thus  makes  his  moan. 

I  am  a  yonnger  son  of  Mars,  and  spend  my 
time  in  carving 

A  thousand  different  ways  and  means  to  keep 
myself  from  starving, 

For  how  with  servants’  wages.  Sirs,  and 
clothes  can  I  contrive 

To  rent  a  house  and  feed  myself  on  scanty 
ninety-five  ? 

Six  mornings  out  of  seven  I  lie  in  bed  to  save 
The  only  coat  my  pride  can  boast  the  service 
ever  gave  ; 

And  as  for  eating  twice  a  day,  as  heretofore, 
I  strive 

To  measure  out  my  frugal  meal  by  scanty 
ninety.five. 

The  sun  sunk  low  on  Thetis’  lap,  I  quit  my 
crazy  cot 

And  straight  prepare  my  bullock's  heart  or 
liver  for  the  pot  ; 

For  khitmndgar  or  cook  I’ve  not  to  ^eep  my 
fire  alive. 

But  puff  and  blow  and  blow  and  puff  on  scanty 
ninety  five. 

My  evening  dinner  gormandized,  I  buckle  on 
my  shoes. 

And  stroll  among  my  brother  subs  in  quest  of 
better  news  ; 

But  what,  alas !  can  they  expect  from  orders 
to  derive. 

Which  scarce  can  give  them  any  hope  of  keep- 
ing  ninety  five  ? 

The  chit  chat  hour  spent  in  grief,  I  trudge  it 
home  again. 

And  try  by  smoking  half  the  night  to  smoke 
away  my  pain  ; 

But  all  my  hopes  are  fruitless,  and  I  must 
still  contrive 

To  do  the  best  a  hero  can  on  scanty  ninety- 
five. 

Alack  !  that  e’er  I  left  my  friends  to  seek  my 
fortune  here. 

And  gave  my  solid  pudding  up  for  such  un¬ 
certain  fare  ; 

Ob  !  had  I  chose  the  better  way  and  stayed  at 
home  to  thrive, 

I  had  not  known  what  ’tis  to  live  on  scanty 
ninety  five. 

The  “  good  old  times’*  were  evidently 
not  golden  ones  to  the  heroes  of  the  pust, 

*  Calcidta  Gazette,  1787. 


though  in  spite  of  “  scanty  ninety-five’ 
Jacob  Sorrowful  and  his  fellows  seem 
to  have  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  life. 

There  is  a  curious  old-world  “  Ga¬ 
zette”  *  that  tells  us  of  his  life  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  gives  us  strange  glimpses  of 
a  time  that  is  no  more.  To  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  “  khitmudgar  and  cook,” 
our  subaltern  provided  himself  with  a 
slave,  and  dire  was  his  anger  if  his  hu¬ 
man  chattel  attempted  to  change  his 
condition.  He  advertised  his  loss  in 
hot  haste,  tolling  a  sympathizing  pub¬ 
lic  that  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
rights  the  slave  had  his  master’s  initials 
branded  on  his  arm.  Would  any  one 
to  whom  the  lad  might  apply  for  em¬ 
ployment  send  him  back  to  his  owner  ? 

Luckless  lad  and  basely  defrauded 
owner !  Surely  human  merchandise 
must  have  been  cheap  to  come  within 
the  means  of  “  scanty  ninety-fire  !”  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  subaltern 
should  follow  where  his  superior  officers 
led  the  way,  and  those  higher  in  the 
service  kept  not  one  but  several  slaves 
to  do  their  bidding.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Call,  stationed  at  Fort  W^illiam  in  1786, 
advertises  for  a  slave  boy  who  has  dared 
to  leave  him,  and  says  he  “will  esteem 
himself  particularly  obliged”  if  any  gen¬ 
tleman  will  enable  him  to  recover  his 
lost  property.  A  few  years  later  the 
East  India  Company  had  recognized 
that  slavery  was  a  blot  on  our  social  sys¬ 
tem,  and  issued  a  notice  that  any  one 
found  dealing  in  this  “  detestable 
traffic,”  “  30  shocking  to  humanity,” 
would  he  punished  with  the  “  utmost 
severity.”  This  notice,  however,  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  those  who  were  ex¬ 
porting  slaves  than  to  those  who  kept 
them  for  their  own  use. 

Journeys  in  those  old  days  were 
sleepy,  lengthy,  and  withal  expensive 
luxuries.  It  was  naturally  a  serious 
business  to  get  to  and  from  Europe, 
and  masters  of  sailing  vessels  were,  it 
seems,  inclined  to  make  their  charges 
exorbitant  to  their  luckless  -passengers. 
The  Honorable  East  India  Company,  in 
its  paternal  relation  to  its  servants, 
issues  warnings,  commands,  and  regu¬ 
lations  on  the  subject,  but  apparently 
with  little  result.  At  last  a  table  was 

*  Catcutla  Gazette,  1784-1797. 
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drawn  up,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
while  general  oificers  should  pay  £250 
for  their  passage,  an  ensign  should  only 
pay  £105,  and  a  cadet  £70.  Command¬ 
ers  were  warned  that  if  by  any  ways 
or  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
should  take  or  receive  further  sums  of 
money  for  the  same  they  should  pay  to 
the  Company,  for  the  use  of  the  Poplar 
Hospital,  treble  the  sum  so  taken. 

For  news  from  Europe  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had,  perforce,  to  wait  with  what 
patience  they  could  muster.  During 
the  European  war  that  was  raging  in 
the  nineties,  we  find  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise  and  gratulation  when  news  of  the 
tragic  histories  of  the  autumn  of  ’93 
reached  Bombay  in  April  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  We  hear  of  the  cost  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  being  one 
rupee  nine  annas  ;  while  for  news  to 
travel  from  Madras  to  the  capital  in 
fourteen  days  is  said  to  be  “  uncommon¬ 
ly  expeditious.”  Small  wonder  that 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
ships  from  Europe  was  such  that  by 
general  consent  existing  engagements 
were  set  aside,  so  that  all  might  be  free 
to  greet  friends  or  study  the  news  the 
mail  had  brought.  An  old  native  ser¬ 
vant  whose  memory  dated  back  to  those 
days  used  to  affirm  that  at  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  ships  in  the  harbor  the 
dinner  tables  would  be  deserted,  and  all 
by  one  consent  would  make  their  way 
to  the  water  side.  What  a  sigh  tit  must 
have  been  in  old  Calcutta  when  the  men 
rushed  forth  from  the  dinner  tables  and 
boarded  the  welcome  vessels,  clamoring 
for  news  from  the  old  world. 

English  ladies  were  few  in  the  land, 
and  seem  then,  as  now,  to  have  wrought 
havoc  in  the  susceptible  breast  of  the 
subaltern.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
the  rigid  notions  of  propriety  of  these 
nineteenth-century  days  to  find  verses 
of  an  ardent  nature  printed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  journals,  addressed  to  ladies  by  name, 
or  under  the  flimsiest  of  disguises.  But 
we  must  remember  the  refinement  of 
those  days  was  not  that  of  the  present 
time,  and  that  our  ancestors  thought 
not  as  we  think  on  matters  social  or 
political. 

The  duel  was  common,  and  it  was  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  to  be  left  dead  on  the  ground. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  shield  the 


survivor  from  the  consequences  of  his 
deed,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  In  1787  oc¬ 
curred  an  instance  in  point.  A  junior 
officer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  to  be  tried 

for  the  murder  of  Captain - ,  of  Ilis 

Majesty’s  73d  Foot,  whom  he  had  killed 
in  a  duel.  The  Colonel  of  the  accused 
duly  sent  his  subordinate  under  escort 
to  ilis  trial,  but  failed  to  produce  any 
witnesses.  The  judge  pointed  out  to 
the  jury  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
they  could  but  give  one  verdict.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
without  retiring,  brought  in  their  ver¬ 
dict  “  Not  guilty,”  and  the  prisoner 
was  discharged. 

In  an  official  letter  of  the  Honorable 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  there  is  a  curious  notice  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  duel  that  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  Sir  John  Macpherson  and  Major 
James  Brown.  The  Directors  say  that 
they  have  read  and  deliberately  consid¬ 
ered  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this 
duel,  and  their  remarks  on  the  same 
give  such  a  curious  insight  into  the 
manners  of  the  time  that  we  quote  them 
in  fullr  “  Resolved  unanimously,  that 
the  apology  required  from  Sir  John 
Macpherson  in  his  station  of  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  and  not  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  capacity,  the  apology  stating  that 
the  paragraph  which  gave  the  offence 
appeared  in  the  ‘  Calcutta  Gazette,’ 
by  the  authority  of  the  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  (Sir  John  Mac¬ 
pherson)  was,  as  Governor-General  of 
Bengal.  That  the  calling  upon  any 
person  acting  in  the  character  of  the 
Governor- General  of  Bengal,  or  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  either  of  the  Company’s  other 
Presidencies,  or  as  Counsellor,  or  in 
any  other  station,  in  respect  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  act,  in  the  way  Sir  John  Macpher¬ 
son  has  been  called  upon,  is  highly  im¬ 
proper,  tends  to  a  subversion  of  due 
subordination,  may  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  Company’s  service,  and  oughlt  not 
to  be  suffered.”  There  was  hot  blood 
in  the  veins  of  those  who  had  tiiSen 
above  the  rank  of  subalterns,  it  seems, 
and  with  such  examples  before  them  no 
wonder  that  youth  was  fiery  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  control.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  the  future  of  Major  Jame® 
Brown  could  have  been,  and  how  /lie 
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fared  after  his  rash  quarrel  with  the 
official  acts  of  the  highest  civilian  of 
the  Presidency. 

In  rjicing  and  sport  the  subaltern  of 
the  last  century  took  as  keen  an  inter¬ 
est  as  in  the  present  day.  There  were 
pleasant  breakfasts  on  the  race-course 
at  Calcutta,  when  the  stewards  enter¬ 
tained  their  friends  after  the  races  were 
over — a  clever  grouping  of  tents  where 
to  the  strains  of  one  of  the  regimental 
bands  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  sat 
down  in  one  company.  The  stewards’ 
hospitality  did  not  end  here,  for  after 
breakfast  the  company  adjourned  to 
another  tent,  where  a  wooden  floor  had 
been  prepared,  and  there  dancing  was 
kept  up  till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  races,  too,  there  was 
a  ball  to  end  up  with,  when  the  stately 
minuet  and  sprightly  country  dance 
gave  our  fair  countrywomen  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  displaying  their  grace  and  charm 
of  dress  and  manner.  At  one  time  it  is 
said — perhaps  it  was  in  the  hot  weather  ! 
— that  the  ladies  are  not  such  keen 
dancers  as  they  used  to  be,  and  that  no 
one  is  found  to  dance  through  the  night 
and  prepare  for  the  duties  of  another 
day  by  a  drive  at  sunrise  round  the  race¬ 
course.  Small  wonder,  and  our  coun¬ 
trywomen  must  have  been  a  sprightly 
race  for  so  much  to  have  been  expected 
of  them.  One  New  Year’s  Day  we 
hear  of  an  “  elegant  dinner,”  followed 
by  a  magnificent  ball  given  by  the  Right 
lionorable  the  Governor-General.  At 
the  latter  the  “  minuet  walkers  were 
few,  but  the  lively  country-dance  run¬ 
ners  were  bounding  and  abounding.” 
The  supper  tables  “  presented  every  req¬ 
uisite  to  gratify  the  most  refined  Epi¬ 
curean.”  The  ladies  “  soon  resumed 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  and  knit  the 
rural  braid  in  emulation  of  the  poet’s 
sister  Graces  till  four  in  the  morning, 
while  some  disciples  of  the  jolly  god  of 
wine  testified  their  satisfaction  in  paeans 
of  satisfaction.” 

Not  in  presence  of  the  ladies,  we  will 
suppose  !  Were  there  any  drives  round 
the  race-course  to  end  up  this  more 
than  usually  brilliant  entertainment  ? 
Our  chronicle  saith  not,  but  we  can  im¬ 
agine  that  there  may  have  been. 

Masquerades,  theatricals,  and  lot¬ 
teries,  were  all  attractions  of  the  season 
in  Calcutta.  So  entirely  was  the  gam¬ 


bling  of  the  latter  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  lot¬ 
tery  to  the  erection  of  a  church.  In 
this,  perhaps,  our  “  fancy  fairs”  and 
“  sales”  for  the  same  objects  are  not 
on  altogether  different  lines. 

The  subaltern  had  a  variety  to  choose 
from  in  his  social  pleasures,  and  we  fear 
he  must  have  become  spoiled  for  rough¬ 
ing  life  if  his  lot  were  cast  there  many 
seasons  in  succession.  It  was  not  all 
dance  and  music,  though,  in  those  good 
old  times.  There  was  a  reverse  to  the 
picture,  and  there  were  dangers  of  field 
and  flood  to  be  encountered,  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  war  with  the  wily  native 
that  make  us  even  now  shudder.  The 
ghastly  sufferings  of  those  who  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  death  claimed  many 
before  they  were  released.  One  of  the 
survivors,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
Colonel  Braithwaite  in  Bangalore,  tried 
to  beguile  his  sufferings  with  verse. 

Along  tbe  veranda  we  stalk, 

And  think  of  past  pleasure  with  pain  ; 

With  arms  unfolded  we  walk, 

And  sigh  for  those  pleasures  again. 

We  feel  with  regret  our  decay. 

So  meagre,  so  lank,  and  so  pale  ; 

Like  ghosts  we  are  ranged  in  array 
When  mustered  in  Bangalore  jail. 

Thus  while  the  best  days  of  our  prime 
Walk  slowly  and  wretchedly  on. 

We  pass  the  dull  hours  of  our  time 
With  marbles,  cards,  dice,  and  a  song. 

While  others  sit  mending  their  clothes. 
Which  long  since  began  for  to  fail  ; 

Amusements  which  lighten  the  woes 
Of  the  captives  in  Bangalore  jail. 

It  needed  the  light  spirit  of  an  Irish¬ 
man,  as  the  rhymes  tell  us  the  author 
must  have  been,  thus  to  celebrate  his 
woes. 

There  were  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  officers  in  command  of  native 
regiments,  when  as  yet  the  former  had 
not  grasped  the  subtle  windings  of  the 
invincible  barriers  of  caste,  and  the 
newly  enlisted  Asiatics  knew  little  of 
the  stern  and  unbending  discipline  of 
English  military  law.  In  the  autumn 
of  1795  the  Commander-in-Chief  laid 
before  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
a  statement  of  the  mutinous  conduct  of 
the  15th  Battalion  of  Native  Infantry. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  said  battalion 
should  be  ”  broken  with  infamy,”  and 
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its  colors  burned.  The  minutes  go  on 
to  state  that  in  order  to  prevent  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  reasons  of  this 
severe  punishment,  a  full  explanation 
of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Orders.  The  men  of  the  15th  Bat¬ 
talion  were  Hindus,  and  therefore  had 
the  strongest  prejudice  against  under 
taking  a  voyage  by  sea.  Troops  were 
to  be  sent  to  Malacca,  and  it  was  officially 
reported  that  the  battalion  had  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  service.  However  this 
may  have  been,  when  the  time  came  for 
embarkation  the  men  refused  to  obey 
orders.  The  29th  Battalion  was  called 
out  to  suppress  this  “  outrageous  mu¬ 
tiny,”  but  when  summoned  to  lay  down 
their  arms  the  mutineers  fired  on  the 
29th.  The  Commander-in-Chief  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  services  rendered  by 
the  29th  Battalion,  and  compliments 
the  officers  on  the  efficient  state  of 
their  men.  Orders  are  issued  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  battalion,  and 
stringent  regulations  made  to  prevent 
the  re-enlistment  of  any  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers  of  the  15th  Battalion.  There 
was  evidently  something  to  be  learned 
oil  both  sides  before  European  officers 
and  native  soldiers  could  pull  together. 

Dacoits  were  bold,  and  seem  to  have 
dared  the  law  with  impunity.  Many 
were  the  murders  and  robberies  com¬ 
mitted  by  them  within  the  precincts  of 
Calcutta  itself,  while  in  the  mofussil 
(outlying  districts)  they  were  the  terror 
of  honest  men.  A  series  of  more  than 
usually  daring  robberies  at  last  led  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  petition  the 
government  to  take  steps  to  suppress 
the  nuisance,  and  to  put  the  police  on 
a  better  footing. 

The  old  torch-lighting  days,  or  rather 
nights,  were  over  for  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William  before  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  Governor-General  orders 
that  links  or  torches  be  totally  prohibit¬ 
ed  along  the  streets  or  on  the  ramparts, 
and  the  sentries  at  the  sorties  are  or¬ 
dered  not  to  suffer  them  to  pass  into 
garrison.  The  march  of  civilization 
had  reached  the  point  of  “  lanthorns 
with  candles  lighted  in  them,”  and 
though  less  picturesque  than  the  blaz¬ 
ing  torches  in  the  dark  streets,  they 
doubtless  lessened  the  number  of  con- 
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flagrations  which  so  often  roused  the 
slumbering  inhabitants  at  the  dead  of 
night. 

As  we  scan  the  advertisements  of  this 
same  old-world  “  Gazette”  from  which 
we  have  been  culling,  we  find  some  that 
would  be  unique  in  any  country.  What 
a  curious  society  it  must  have  been  in 
which  the  following  appeared  ! 

“  Whereas  I,  John  Ghent,  being  on 
the  Race  Ground  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  Jauuary,  1786,  did,  without  provo¬ 
cation,  strike  Mr.  Robert  Hay,  I  in 
this  public  manner  beg  pardon  of  the 
said  Mr.  Hay  for  committing  the  afore¬ 
said  offence. 

“  (Signed)  John  Ghent.” 

Here  is  a  confession  of  anticipated 
connubial  bliss  made  naively  to  the 
world  at  large  : 

“  Marriage. — On  Wednesday  last, 
John  Palling,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Grieveley, 
a  young  lady  possessing  every  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  render  the  marriage  state 
happy.”  It  does  not  mention  the 
qualifications  of  the  bridegroom  for  the 
“marriage  state.”  Let  us  hope  they 
were  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  fair 
bride. 

Sometimes,  too,  military  men  were 
confounded  with  their  civilian  breth¬ 
ren,  and,  though  kindly  disposed  tow¬ 
ard  all,  such  a  slight  was  not  to  be 
borne.  Who  will  not  sympathize  with 
the  following  ? 

“  Whereas  there  are  several  persons 
of  the  name  of  Price  whose  Christian 
name  begins  with  a  large  J. — J.  Price, 
Esq.,  dotn  therefore  apply  to  so  many 
that  mistakes  have  frequently  happened. 
I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  appellation 
of  Esq.,  and  request  of  those  who  do 
know  me  and  of  those  who  do  not  know 
mo,  but  may  in  future  have  occasion  to 
send  notes,  letters,  or  parcels,  which 
they  may  pretend  shall  come  direct  to 
me,  that  they  direct  to 

“  Captain  Joseph  Price, 

“  Clive  Street, 

“  Calcutta.” 

Such  a  comprehensive  guarding  against 
danger  should  have  been  successful. 
Those  who  know  us,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  us,  embrace  pretty  well  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  our  fellow-men. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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“  Enoland,”  wrote  Voltaire,  in 
1731,  “  is  properly  the  country  of  sec- 
tarists.  An  Englishman,  as  one  to 
whom  liberty  is  natural,  may  go  to 
heaven  his  own  way.”  The  epigram  is 
a  curious  commentary  upon  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  enforce  uniformity  in 
religion.  Barely  fifty  years  before  the 
great  Frenchman  took  up  his  residence 
at  Wandsworth,  Jeffreys  had  sent  Bax¬ 
ter  to  prison  and  set  Muggleton  in  the 
pillory  ;  and  already  if  a  man  were  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  the  material  advantages  of 
State  employment,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
riot  in  what  the  Church  termed  schism. 
In  no  circumstances  is  it  likely  that 
Nonconformity  could  ever  have  been 
rendered  nugatory  ;  but  had  the  Church 
shown  more  wisdom  it  might  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Men  are  so 
constructed  intellectually  that  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  think  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  differ  ;  and  the  expression  of 
their  differences  will  not  assume  its  least 
colorable  aspect  under  the  influence  of 
a  violent  spiritual  upheaval.  It  is  then 
that  sincerity  tends  to  bigotry  and  for¬ 
mality  stiffens  itself  by  a  nicer  regard 
for  ceremony,  that  the  sceptic  grows 
bitterlj^  contemptuous,  while  for  the 
hysterical  nothing  is  too  outrageous 
provided  it  is  only  sufficiently  incom¬ 
prehensible,  To  separate  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  permanent  from  the  evanes¬ 
cent,  in  other  words  to  be  wise  before 
the  event,  is  always  a  task  of  supreme 
difficulty  ;  and  probably,  in  the  whole 
range  of  religious  controversy  in  this 
country,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
prescience  was  less  easy  than  during  the 
period  known  as  that  of  the  Puritan  re¬ 
vival.  Just  as  to  the  satirist  Lucian 
watching  in  Pagan  Rome  the  growth  of 
the  manifold  illusions  fostered  by  Gre¬ 
cian  scepticism  and  Arabian  philosophy, 
Christianity  appeared  remarkable  mere¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
delusions  ;  just  as  to  the  banqueters  in 
Mahomet’s  house  at  Mecca  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  elderly  merchant  and  a 
boy  of  sixteen  girding  up  their  loins  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  was  provo¬ 
cative  of  nothing  except  laughter  ;  just 
as  Pope  Leo,  surrounded  by  all  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  Renascence,  could 


dismiss  the  theses  on  the  church  door 
at  Wittenberg  as  the  drunken  frolic  of 
a  German  friar,  so  no  doubt  to  the  sober 
Englishmen  of  the  Protectorate,  the 
rant  of  the  Independent,  the  rhodo- 
montade  of  the  “  prophet  who  damned,” 
and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  “  man  in 
leather  breeches,”  represented  nothing 
but  folly  varying  in  degree.  Yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  while  the 
Ranters  have  vanished  into  space,  while 
Muggletonianism,  after  dragging  out  a 
sordid  and  obscure  career,  is  probably 
extinct,  the  Quakers,  having  enriched 
humanity  by  many  capable  and  some 
eminent  citizens,  remain  a  respected  if 
a  diminishing  body. 

The  fact  of  Fox’s  success  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain  ;  the  reason  of  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  superficial.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  conception  which  seemed 
to  entail  what  the  devout  would  have 
described  as  an  especial  blessing  ;  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  multitude  of 
tiresome  and  perplexing  detail.  Its 
fundamental  principles  were  as  ancient 
as  Christianity  itself  ;  its  peculiar  bul¬ 
warks  an  outrage  on  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  If  it  contained  nothing  so  comi¬ 
cally  extravagant  as  the  Muggletonian 
revelation  of  a  transparent  deity,  it  con¬ 
tained  much  that  was  sufficiently  wild 
and  incoherent  to  supply  Macaulay  with 
an  excuse  for  a  famous  and  characteris¬ 
tic  antithesis.  England  has  now  grown 
so  familiar  with  the  decorous  life  and 
gentle  courtesy  of  the  modern  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  to  have 
forgotten  that  Quakerism  in  its  militant 
epoch  was  by  no  means  always  either 
gentle  or  decorous.  The  fanaticism 
which  sent  George  Fox  trudging  over 
hill  and  moor  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
at  once  a  prophet  and  a  miracle- worker, 
which  urged  nim  to  disturb  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  drove  him  barefooted  through 
Lichfield  crying  aloud,  “  Woe  to  this 
bloody  city  !”  found  its  inevitable  cor¬ 
ollary  in  the  madman  who  rode  into 
Bristol  surrounded  by  disciples  shout¬ 
ing,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of 
Israel,”  and  the  still  madder  lady  who 
thrust  herself  stark  naked  into  church 
before  the  Protector,  being  moved,  she 
declared,  to  appear  as  a  sign  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  In  all  this  there  was  not  much 
calculated  to  secure  the  support  of  any 
but  the  most  excitable  of  religious  buf¬ 
foons.  ''^It  is  necessary  to  look  for  the 
<  secret  of  the  man’s  influence,  and  it  is 
/•  to  be  discovered  probably  in  two  simple 
/.causes  :  the  magnetism  of  his  personal¬ 
ity  and  his  almost  superhuman  truthful¬ 
ness.  Fox  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  persons  exercising  a  strange  fas¬ 
cination  over  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  them.  That,  with  his  neck  in  the 
pillory,  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
taming  the  mobs  which  came  to  hurl 
brickbats  at  him,  is  not  particularly 
/..surprising.  ■^Mobs  are  the  most  uncer¬ 
tain  of  all  unknown  quantities,  capable 
one  moment  of  the  most  brutal  ferocity, 
and  the  next  of  mere  maudlin  sentimen¬ 
tality.  That  he  should  have  gained  and 
held  the  respect  of  such  men  as  Penn 
and  Barclay  among  his  own  following, 
and  should  have  wrung  an  unwilling 
compliment  from  the  great  Protector 
himself,  is  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  he  was  no  mere  mounte¬ 
bank.  His  more  (questionable  antics 
were  probably  nothing  but  the  valve 
through  which  a  strangely  impression¬ 
able  nature  found  relief  in  a  highly 
charged  atmosphere  ;  and  were  really 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
strenuous  fight  which,  in  the  face  of 
ruffianism  and  bigotry,  he  made  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  Out  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  preachers,  some  supremely 
honest,  some  simply  charlatans,  whom 
the  religious  cyclone  had  cast  up  to  the 
surface,  he  alone,  despite  all  his  vapor- 
ings  and  grimaces,  seems  to  have  fash¬ 
ioned  his  pulpit  out  of  the  adamantine 
rock  of  eternal  truthfulness.  The  very 
extravagance  of  his  attack  upon  the 
pleasant  courtesies  of  life,  and  the  ped¬ 
antry  of  his  objection  to  such  every-day 
words  and  phrases  as  the  shallowness  of 
his  learning  enabled  him  to  select  for 
incorporation  in  his  index  expurgato- 
riu8,  are  but  proof  of  how  an  over¬ 
wrought  brain  may  reduce  even  consis¬ 
tency  to  an  absurdity. 

But  the  real  work  of  Fox,  the  work 
for  which  numberless  generations  have 
had  reason  to  honor  him,  was  his  effort 
to  remove  the  bonds  which  men,  not 
content  with  wrapping  them  about  their 
own  souls,  persisted  in  endeavoring  to 
twist  about  those  of  their  neighbors. 
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The  sad-visaged  men,  with  yokes  of 
names,  who  prowled  from  village  to 
hamlet  denouncing  everything  that 
tended  to  brighten  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  who  loathed  the  Christmas-tree 
equally  with  the  Maypole,  and  raged 
against  bear-baiting,  not,  in  Macaulay’s 
famous  phrase,  because  it  gave  pain  to 
the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators,  were  as  violent  as 
Laud  himself  in  subordinating  the  cause 
of  truth  to  their  own  particular  shibo- 
leths.  For  the  moment  the  Puritan 
had  mastered  the  Episcopalian,  and 
was  intent  upon  proving  that  it  was 

Eossible  to  be  as  intolerant  in  a  steejde 
at  as  in  a  shovel  one.  Like  all  relig¬ 
ious  fanatics,  Fox  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  secured  a  monopoly 
of  truth  ;  but  ho  held  it  no  part  of  his 
revelation  to  indulge  in  the  punishment 
of  error.  He  was  a  proselytizer  of 
course,  but  it  was  of  the  stamp  of  St. 
Paul  rather  than  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
No  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  theo¬ 
logical  bias  of  the  age,  he  was  convinced 
that  those  who  rejected  his  gospel  were 
imperilling  their  prospects  of  salvation  ; 
but  he  owned  that  truth  could  not  be 
instilled  into  the  weaker  brethren  either 
by  the  physical  torture  of  the  boot  or 
by  the  social  coaxing  of  the  Test  Act. 
Whether,  if  they  had  ever  become  tlie 
dominant  factor  in  the  State,  Fox"s 
successors  would  have  lived  up  to  his 
theories  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ma-.y 
jorities  have  an  ugly  habit  of  ignoring  ' 
the  professions  of  their  minority./;  The 
whole  history  of  the  world  is  one  long 
panorama  of  persecuted  turned  perse¬ 
cutors.  In  Rome  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians  were  thrown  by  the  Pagans  to  the^/ 
lions  ;  when  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  y 
gave  place  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peterj;^ 
Hie  Christians  chained  the  heretic  to 
the  stake,  Protestantism  in  England, 
having  freed  its  neck  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Papacy/, hastened  to  submit  itself 
to  the  yoKe  of  Puritanism.  Puritan¬ 
ism,  in  its  turn,  fleeing  to  New  Eng- 
lanci  from  the  pillory  and  the  cart  tail, 
devoted  its  surplus  energy  to  the  brand¬ 
ing  of  Quakers  and  the  hanging  of 
witches.  Even  the  Quakers,  who  had 
promised  “  love”  to  the  Indians  under 
the  great  elm  tree  at  Shakamaxon,  end¬ 
ed  by  investing  their  capital  in  negroes 
and  cowhides.  ^ 
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Such  being  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  Imman  endeavor,  it  is  easily  conceiv¬ 
able  that  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
Quakerism  were  best  served  by  the  very 
eccentricities  of  its  conception,  which, 
by  militating  against  its  progression, 
kept  its  converts  in  the  van  of  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom,  instead 
of  by  a  complete  victory  putting  them 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  their 
opponents.  How  important  its  accom¬ 
plishments  were,  how  auspiciously  timed 
its  birth,  may  best  be  studied  in  the 
career  of  its  founder. 
j  George  Fox  was  born  in  July,  1624, 
at  Drayton-in-the-Clay,  Leicestershire. 
Ilis  father,  Christopher  Fox,  was  by 
trade  a  weaver,  one  of  the  old  fraternity 
of  workmen  who  bent  over  the  weft  in 
their  own  cottages,  in  the  days  before 
the  flying-shuttle  and  the  power-loom 
had  begun  to  rear  the  factory  chimneys 
along  the  village  street.  Iiis  mother, 
Mary  Lago,  was,  he  is  careful  to  inform 
us,  “  an  upright  woman,  of  the  stock 
of  the  martyrs.”  Of  education,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  the  boy  had 
none.  In  an  age  when  a  great  noble 
could  often  with  difficulty  write  a  letter 
and  the  country  gentleman  still  regard¬ 
ed  literature  with  disdain,  the  sou  of  a 
village  weaver  was  scarcely  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  such  teaching  at  alt.  Books, 
indeed,  were  still  even  rarer  than  read¬ 
ers.  In  the  whole  hamlet,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Bible,  there  was  probably 
not  a  single  volume,  unless  some  an¬ 
cient  folio  which  in  bygone  days  had 
been  chained  to  the  pillars  of  the  par¬ 
ish  church.  Something,  however,  he 
did  learn,  in  that  Leicestershire  village, 
of  more  importance  than  all  the  culture 
of  the  Universities,  a  love  of  absolute 
veracity  or,  as  he  put  it  in  his  Quaker 
English,  “  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in 
all  things.”  So  that,  in  days  to  come, 
when  his  quaint  “  verily”  was  heard 
amid  the  crowd  about  his  goods  at  the 
fairs,  the  purchasers  ceased  to  haggle, 
for,  said  they,  “  if  George  Fox  says 
‘  verily,’  there  is  no  altering  him.” 
He  grew  up  a  sober,  dreamy  youth, 
taking  little  or  no  part,  one  would  im¬ 
agine,  in  the  boisterous  frolics  on  the 
vfllage  green,  and  exhibiting  a  rather 
unnatural  contempt  for  frivolity  in  his 
seniors.  Such  a  spirit  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  for  the  priesthood ;  and  a 


priest  his  parents  had  determined  upon 
making  him,  when  other  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  and  he  was  ap- 

f)renticed  instead  to  a  cobbler.  What 
ine  Fox  would  have  taken  if,  at  the  ^ 
very  threshold  of  his  career,  he  had 
found  himself  a  representative  of  the 
great  State  Church,  is  a  rather  curious 
speculation.  Would  he,  like  many  an 
ardent  reformer  before  him,  have  bowed  f, 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  position  and 
settled  down,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
the  rural  clergy,  to  marry  on  a  miser¬ 
able  pittance  the  cook  of  some  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  Tory  squire,  and  preach  in  a  tat¬ 
tered  cassock  to  a  handful  of  yokels  and 
dairymaids  ?  <  Or  would  he,  like  a  Lu¬ 
ther  or  a  Wesley,'  have  risen  up,  and> 
rent  the  mighty  corporation  in  which 
he  found  himself  embedded  to  the 
roots  ?  The  question  can  never  be  an-  // 
swered,  and  is  futile  enough. 

Besides  being  a  maker  of  shoes  Fox’s 
new  master  was  a  wool  merchant  and  a 
grazier.  In  each  capacity  Fox  served 
him  well  and  faithiully.  Indeed  on 
the  very  first  page  of  his  book  there  oc¬ 
curs  a  specimen  of  that  habit  of  self¬ 
appreciation  from  which  the  worthy 
Quaker  is  never  entirely  free  :  “  While 
I  was  with  him,”  he  writes,  “  he  was 
blest,  but  after  I  left  him  he  broke  and 
came  to  nothing.”  His  period  of  ser¬ 
vice  cannot,  however,  have  been  a  very 
long  one.  In  his  nineteenth  year  one 
of  those  trifling  occurrences  which  so 
frequently  dominate  a  man’s  whole  fu¬ 
ture  caused  him  to  turn  his  back  for¬ 
ever  upon  the  shoe-lasts  and  the  wool- 
bales,  and  to  go  forth  clothed  in  his 
garb  of  leather  to  preach  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  unrighteousness. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  decision 
was  completely  unheroic.  Chancing  at 
a  fair,  where  he  was  present  upon  busi¬ 
ness,  on  a  couple  of  acquaintances,  he 
adjourned  with  them  to  a  neighboring 
tavern  to  share  a  jug  of  ale.  As  soon 
as  his  thirst  was  satisfied  Fox  proposed  ^ 
to  leave  ;  but  his  friends,  calling  for  '' 
more  drink,  startled  him  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  who  first  succumbed  should  '' 
pay  the  score.  To  a  youth  in  Fox’s 
state  of  mental  agitation  such  a  propo- ;/ 
sition  sounded  little  less  than  demoni-  * 
»cal.  Starting  up,  and  throwing  a 
groat  upon  the  board,  he  shook  the 
dust  of  the  place  from  off  his  feet.  He 
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reached  home  in  a  condition  which 
made  rest  impossible.  All  night  he 
paced  his  room,  groaning  with  agony 
and  calling  upon  the  Lord  to  rescue 
him.  History  teaches  us  that  to  a  man 
in  such  a  condition  a  manifestation  of 
Providence  is  practically  assured.  Fox 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Toward 
morning  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
sounded  in  the  little  chamber,  saying  : 
r  “  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  to- 
\  gether  into  vanity,  and  old  people  into 
y  the  earth  ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  young 
\  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a 
stranger  unto  all.”  Thus,  he  writes, 
“  At  the  command  of  God,  the  ninth 
^of  the  seventh  month,  1643,  I  left  my 
relations,  and  broke  off  all  familiarity 
f  or  fellowship  with  young  or  old.’V' 

He  wandered  slowly  south,  avoiding 
company  as  much  as  possible,  but  seek¬ 
ing  help  continuously  from  the  priests, 
whom  he  found  for  the  most  part  as 
“  empty  casks,”  and  always  communing 
with  God,  and  reviewing  his  past  life, 
which  indeed,  rather,  one  fancies,  to 
his  disappointment,  seems  to  have  been 
blameless  beyond  reproach.  The  dis¬ 
ease  followed  its  usual  course.  The 
moment  came,  while  he  was  at  Barnet, 
when,  in  common  with  all  men  of  tran¬ 
scendent  spiritual  activity,  men  of  such 
different  temperament  as  St.  Anthony 
and  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  he  imagined  him¬ 
self  tempted  of  the  devil.  The  strug¬ 
gle  was  a  sore  one,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  devil  never  seems  to  have 
had  a  chance  ;  and  it  drove  him  onward 
from  his  leafy  solitude  in  the  chase  at 
Barnet  to  the  vast  metropolis  hard  by. 

What  Rome  had  moved  to  Luther, 
that  London  was  to  Fox.  The  hoarse 
roar  of  the  streets  jarred  upon  his  al¬ 
ready  distracted  brain  ;  the  scenes  of 
vice  and  misery,  inevitable  in  a  great 
city,  filled  the  country-bred  boy  with 
terror.  Worn  out  and  homesick,  his 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  his  native 
Leicestershire.  He  fled  from  the  al¬ 
lurements  and  wickedness  with  which 
he  felt  himself  beset  back  to  his  own 
country  and  his  own  people. 

It  was  the  summer  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  there  was  little  peace  to  be  found 
at  that  moment  anywhere  in  England. 
The  whole  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
fermenting  like  the  malt  in  a  brewer’s 
vat.  The  country  was  swarming  with 


evangelists  ;  professors  Fox  dubs  them, 
believing  their  professions  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  them.  Sects 
were  cropping  up  like  mushrooms ; 
and,  to  listen  to  their  various  exponents, 
Christianity  might  have  been  founded 
on  hate  rather  than  on  love.  The  Par¬ 
liamentarian  army,  conceived  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  Model,  had  degener¬ 
ated  into  something  approaching  a  huge 
perambulating  Little  Bethel.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  troop  of  Ironsides  or  a  file  of 
musketeers  appeared,  some  sour-faced 
saint,  with  a  name  purloined  from  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  would  thrust  him¬ 
self  into  the  parish  pulpit  and  rave 
against  everything  that  had  been  taught 
from  it  for  centuries.  The  Ranter 
cursed  the  Muggletonian  ;  the  Muggle- 
tonian  damned  all  and  sundry  ;  the  In¬ 
dependent  displayed  his  affection  for 
freedom  by  clapping  both  Ranter  and 
Muggletonian  in  the  Round  House. 
Little  wonder  if,  in  the  tents  of  the 
Malignants,  wild  devil-may-care  spirits 
of  the  type  of  Goring  and  Lunsford 
jumbled  all  Puritans  up  together  as  a 
crew  of  crop-eared  canting  hypocrites. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
likely  to  calm  Fox’s  nerves.  His  par¬ 
ents,  by  this  time  seriously  alarmed  for 
him,  would  have  had  him  marry  and 
settle  down  ;  others  of  his  friends  were 
of  opinion  that  a  little  roughing  it  in 
the  ranks  would  prove  beneficial.  Both 
suggestions  the  lad  put  sternly  aside. 
He  must,  he  told  his  mother,  “  get  wis¬ 
dom”  before  a  wife.  As  for  the  idea  of 
carrying  a  pike  it  merely  filled  him 
with  indignation.  By  this  time  the 
devil  was  again  busy  with  him.  His 
temptations  were  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  spent  whole  nights  tramping 
the  fields  in  prayer.  At  last  he  again 
left  his  father’s  house  and  recommenced 
his  wanderings.  He  made  a  final  effort 
to  find  salvation  in  the  Established 
Church,  plodding  from  vicarage  to  vic¬ 
arage,  and  laying  bare  his  heart  to  the 
incumbents.  The  results,  comical 
enough  to  us,  must  have  been  near 
death  to  him.  One  parson  listened  to 
all  he  had  to  say,  phed  him  with  nu¬ 
merous  questions,  and  made  use  of  the 
answers  to  embellish  his  next  Sunday’s 
sermon.  Another,  noticing  that  in  the 
heat  of  his  confidences  he  mistook  the 
flower-beds  for  the  garden  path,  drove 
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him  away  with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  A 
third  advised  him  to  smoke  and  sing 
psalms,  and  when  his  back  was  turned 
made  fun  of  him  to  the  dairymaids. 
Finally,  one  old  gentleman,  who  evi¬ 
dently  could  not  comprehend  any  one 
save  a  lunatic  being  in  trouble  about 
his  soul,  insisted  upon  physicking  and 
bleeding  him.  But  it  was  the  boy’s 
mind,  not  his  stomach,  that  was  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  no  number  of  incisions  could 
draw  a  drop  of  blood  from  his  veins. 
Despairing  of  human  aid  he  fell  back 
once  more  upon  the  divine  command 
that  he  should  withdraw  himself  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  world.  He  prayed  and 
fasted  continually ;  he  passed  whole 
days  hidden  in  hollow  trees,  and  whole 
nights  with  no  other  roof  over  him  than 
the  sky.  Suddenly,  when  the  darkness 
seemed  most  blinding,  a  way  was  opened 
for  him  into  light.  One  Tnorning,  as 
he  was  walking  toward  Coventry,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
qualify  a  man  for  the  ministry.  Hence¬ 
forth  his  contempt  for  the  Establish¬ 
ment  was  supreme. 

The  gravity  and  insistence  with  which 
Fox  dwells  upon  so  extraordinarily  nat¬ 
ural  a  conclusion  compel  the  inference 
that  it  was  the  first  link  in  that  chain 
of  reasoning  by  which,  in  years  to  come, 
his  soul  swung  safely  at  anchor  amid 
“  the  raging  waves,  foul  weather,  tem¬ 
pests,  and  temptations”  which  compose 
the  ocean  of  doubt.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  became  less  of  a  recluse,  and 
wandered  about  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
try  in  search  of  “  tender”  people.  This 
time  he  gave  the  Church  a  wide  berth, 
and  passed  more  among  Dissenters, 
who,  in  the  end,  do  not  appear  to  have 
impressed  him  much  more  favorably. 
He  stumbled  across  some  of  the  many 
erratic  developments  in  which  the  men¬ 
tal  activity  of  the  dav  was  exploding 
itself.  In  the  vale  of  Belvoir  he  fell 
in  with  a  little  body  of  Pantheists 
among  whom  he  made  some  converts. 
He  was  even  more  successful  with  a 
people  who  relied  for  guidance  upon  the 
/  interpretation  of  dreams.  But  he  was 
routed  by  some  atrabilious  misogynists 
^  who  held  that  no  woman  possessed  a 
soul,  no  more,  they  assured  him,  than 
a  goose.  Later  on,  in  their  prison  at 
Coventry,  he  had  his  first  encounter 


with  the  Ranters,  and  was  shocked  and 
dazed  by  the  blasphemy  which  led  them 
to  proclaim  that  they  were  Cod. 

By  this  time  Fox  was  fairly  embarked 
upon  his  career  as  a  reformer.  The 
devil,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to 
plague  him,  but  the  old  feeling  of  ter¬ 
ror  was  fast  giving  place  to  one  of  ec¬ 
stasy.  Toward  the  close  of  1647  one 
Brown,  being  on  his  death-bed,  had 
visions  of  him,  and  prophesied  that  he 
would  prove  the  chosen  instrument  of 
the  Lord.  Immediately  his  carnal  body 
underwent  a  species  of  transfiguration. 
His  countenance  and  person,  he  de¬ 
clares,  were  changed  as  if  they  had  been 
new  moulded.  Henceforth,  instead  of 
hiding  in  trees,  he  stood  forth  to  com¬ 
bat  unrighteousness.  In  the  town-meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Dissenters,  in  the  gatherings 
by  the  hedgerows  and  in  the  fields,  at 
the  boards  of  magistracy,  even  in  the 
aisles  of  the  churches  at  the  close  of 
divine  service,  his  voice  was  heard  pro¬ 
claiming  his  gospel  of  justice  and  per¬ 
fection.  The  result  of  his  eloquence 
not  infrequently  took  the  course  he  had 
taught  himself  to  expect ;  and  after  a 
great  meeting  at  Mansfield,  the  house 
in  which  he  had  prayed  was  shaken  like 
the  chamber  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
1648,  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  again, 
and  commanded  him  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  preach  repentance  unto  men. 

Hitherto  F’ox’s  troubles  had  arisen 
entirely  from  his  own  spiritual  activity. 
He  was  now  to  experience  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  others.  His  disciples, 
known  in  those  days  as  the  Children  of 
Light,  were  rapialy  increasing ;  and 
were  beginning  to  attract  attention  as 
much  by  the  quaintness  as  by  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  their  proceedings.  Their 
grand  method  of  attack  lay  in  attend¬ 
ing  at  the  churches  (steeple- houses  as 
they  preferred  to  denominate  them,  in 
distinction  to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
church  as  a  congregation)' in  order,  by^ 
disputing  with  tfib  parson,  to  convince 
his  flock  of  error.  As  a  result  they  had 
been  denounced  as  mere  brawlers  in 
sacred  places  ;  and  people  who  read  his¬ 
tory  without  appreciating  the  variation 
of  custom  with  succeeding  ages,  have 
honestly  come  to  regard  them  as  such. 

In  point  of  fact  nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  The  law  of  the 
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iseventeeuth  century  distinctly  author¬ 
ized  a  person  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  the  priest./^ 
It  was  this  right  of  which  Fox  availed 
himself ;  and  to  call  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  brawlers,  because  on  exceptional 
occasions  they  were  so  carried  away  as 
to  interrupt  the  service  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  is  absurd  and  unjust. 
Ilad  Fox  had  behind  him  the  long 
swords  of  the  Independent  troopers, 
who  made  little  of  ejecting  the  minis¬ 
ter  bodily  from  his  pulpit,  no  doubt  he 
might  have  acted  with  impunity.  But 
having  no  more  material  support  than 
the  prayers  of  a  few  poor  men,  who  had 
accepted  literally  the  gospel- teaching, 

“  Whosoever  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also,”  the 
very  first  time  his  feeling  overcame 
him  (it  was  in  a  church  at  Nottingham, 
where  “  alt  the  people  seemed  as  fallow 
ground”),  he  found  himself  seized  by 
the  constable,  and  cast  incontinently 
into  “  a  nasty,  stinking  prison.” 

The  days  passed  in  that  prison  were 
the  prelude  to  many  months  of  confine¬ 
ment.  Wandering,  as  ho  necessarily 
did,  up  and  down  the  country,  he  made 
during  the  next  thirty  years  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  most  of  the  jails  between 
Bodmin  and  Carlisle.  What  he,  a  pris¬ 
oner  for  conscience’  sake,  suffered  in 
that  time,  starved  by  one  jailer,  cud¬ 
gelled  by  anotherj  denied  the  cbmmon 
decencies  of  life,  and  immured  with 
the  vilest  scum  of  the  criminal  popula¬ 
tion,  must  to  a  great  extent  be  imag¬ 
ined.  In  the  whole  of  his  wonderful 
journal  there  is  an  absence  of  acidity 
and  a  dignity  of  diction  that  disguises 
the  worst  horrors  of  prison  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sometimes  his 
patience  overcame  the  passions  of  his 
captors.  At  Nottingham  he  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  sheriff,  that  the 
good  man  (his  name  was  Reckless) 
rushed  from  his  house  in  his  slippers  to 
preach  repentance  in  the  market-place. 
One  night  at  Derby  the  prison-keeper 
burst  into  his  cell,  crying,  “  I  have 
been  as  a  lion  against  you,  but  now  I 
come  like  a  lamb,  and  like  the  jailer 
that  came  to  Paul  and  Silas  trembling.” 
These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the 
exceptions,  For  the  most  part  the 
men  remained,  after  their  kind,  brutal. 
Sometimes,  however.  Fox  obtained  a 
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victory  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was 
sufficiently  human  to  enjoy.  As  when 
he  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  lame 
wife  of  the  jailer  at  Leicester  who  was 
wont  to  beat  her  husband  with  her 
crutch  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young 
fellow,  one  Hunter  of  Lancaster,  who, 
being  ordered  to  convey  him  on  horse¬ 
back  to  Scarborough  Castle,  whiled 
away  the  time  by  lashing  the  quadruped 
till  the  rider  nearly  tumbled  off,  crying 
out  all  the  time,  “  flow  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Fox  ?”  “  I  told  him,”  says  Fox, 

meekly,  “  it  was  not  civil  in  him  to  do 
so then,  very  dryly,  “  Soon  after 
the  Lord  cut  him  off.” 

The  imprisonment  at  Nottingham 
had  the  usual  result  of  such  methods. 
Fox  left  the  jail  convinced  more  than 
ever  that  he  was  the  chosen  vessel  of 
the  Lord,  and  even  that  power  had  been 
granted  him  to  heal  the  sick*  and  cast 
out  devils.  Coming  to  Mansfield  Wood- 
house  he  heard  of  a  “  distracted  wom¬ 
an”  whom  the  doctors  could  not  even 
so  much  as  succeed  in  bleeding.  The 
poor  creature  was  probably  in  the  same 
state  of  mental  excitement  as  Fox  him¬ 
self,  when  the  lancet  and  boluses  of 
Parson  Macham  refused  to  act  on  him  ; 
but  he  was  confident  that  the  devil,  and 
not  hysteria,  was  the  root  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  Entering  the  house,  he  told 
the  keepers  to  unbind  her,  and  then  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  bade  her  be  still. 
Whereupon,  whether  from  astonish¬ 
ment  or  relief,  she  actually  became  so, 
and  shortly  after  received  the  truth. 
The  cure  was  not  a  singular  one.  Many, 
Fox  assures  us,  were  made  whole  m 
those  days,  more  than  the  “  unbelieving 
age  was  able  to  receive.”  The  people 
of  Mansfield  Woodhouse  were,  however, 
of  the  scoffers.  Catching  the  miracle- 
worker  in  the  street,  they  half  mur¬ 
dered  him  and  stoned  bim  out  of  the 
place.  But  Fox  was  not  to  be  terrified 
by  brickbats.  Learning  at  Twy  Cross 
that  there  was  a  man  given  over  by  the 
physicians,  he  at  once  ascended  to  the 
death-chamber  and  “  spake  the  word 
of  life”  over  him  that  was  sick,  so  that 
he  at  once  began  to  mend.  In  this 
instance  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
Fox  was  a  better  doctor  than  he  knew. 
In  an  age  when  the  lancet  was  the  be- 
all  and  the  end-all  of  the  village  prac¬ 
titioner,  when  live  lice  were  considered 
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a  sovereign  remedy  for  ague,  and  pow¬ 
ders  scraped  from  mummies  were  the 
joy  of  such  as  could  afford  them,  any¬ 
thing  so  wholesome  as  the  prayers  of  a 
good  man  may  well  have  proved  effica¬ 
cious.  Fox,  however,  did  not  look  at 
it  in  that  light.  Strong  in  his  sense  of 
election,  he  pressed  upon  his  way,  and 
came  to  Derby. 

Ills  reputation  had  preceded  him. 
The  dissenting  ministers  and  the  clergy 
of  the  Establishment,  alike  jealous  of 
their  authority,  were  determined  upon 
suppressing  him.  At  his  very  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak  in  public  the  constables 
were  called  in,  and  he  was  hauled  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates.  Then  followed 
one  of  those  curious  scenes  which  were 
enacted  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
dock.  Called  upon  to  account  for  his 
presence  in  the  town,  he  replied  that  it 
was  at  the  command  of  God,  and  bade 
them  tremble  at  Ills  word.  The  an¬ 
swer  so  irritated  one  of  the  justices 
named  Bonnet,  that  he  retaliated  with 
>^the  term^Quaker,  a  word  which,  mut¬ 
tered  in  anger,  quickly  became  histori¬ 
cal.  But  Fox  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Falling  upon  his  knees  he  began 
to  pray  aloud  for'  the  offender.  'J'his 
so  maddened  Bennet  that  he  sprang 
from  his  seat  and,  running  across  the 
court  house,  struck  him  where  he  knelt. 
Having  thus  established  their  respect 
for  law,  the  Bench  proceeded  to  com¬ 
mit  the  prisoner  for  blasphemy.  There 
was,  however,  considerably  more  force 
in  the  blow  than  in  the  charge.  And 
the  magistrates,  having  got  him  in 
prison,  geem  to  have  become  sensible  of 
their  error.  They  accordingly  found 
means  to  approach  him  with  a  view  to 
conniving  at  his  escape.  But  they  had 
mistaken  their  man.  Fox,  who  after¬ 
ward  declined  a  pardon  from  the  King 
for  an  offence  of  which  he  had  held 
himself  innocent,  was  not  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  so 
shallow  a  creature  as  Bennet.  In  the 
prison  therefore  he  remained  until  the 
-moment  of  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
when,  the  Parliament  being  in  want  of 
men,  the  justices  bethought  them  of  a 
new  idea,  and  sending  for  him  tendered 
him  press  money,  and  would  have  made 
him  a  soldier.  The  action  of  course  was 
persecution  in  its  most  naked  form,  but 
Fox’s  refusal  supplied  an  apparently 


legal  excuse  for  a  further  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  How  long  the  game  would 
have  gone  on  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to 
make  an  end  of  him  ;  a  result  which  in 
the  days  of  prison  fever  might  not  have 
been  long  ^delayed.  Fox,  however,  was 
under  no  such  apprehension.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was  the  spe¬ 
cial  care  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  in 
the  appointed  season  all  would  be  well. 
Accordingly  he  calmly  announces  that, 
tow'ard  the  close  of  1651,  it  pleased  God 
to  visit  the  town  with  a  pestilence, 
which  so  alarmed  his  persecutors  that 
they  threw  open  the  doors  of  his  prison. 
He  had  been  in  jail  just  on  twelve 
months. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  roamed 
about  the  northern  counties,  adding  to 
the  numbers  and  stirring  up  the  zeal  of 
his  followers.  It  was  a  time  of  fearful 
hardship  endured  with  singular  forti¬ 
tude  and  gentleness.  Hounded  by  min¬ 
isters  of  all  denominations  who  feared 
comparison  with  his  saintliness  ;  stoned 
and  beaten  by  savage  mobs  ;  ^mocked 
even  by  the  little  children  taught  to 
jeer  at  the  man  in  leather  breeches  ; 
sometimes  in  prison,  never  knowing  a 
home  ;  driven  from  door  to  door,  and 
refused  even  food  or  shelter  ;  sleeping 
in  winter  in  the  deep  snow  in  the  lields, 
and  in  summer  fainting  from  heat  and 
exhaustion,  forced  to  lap  the  green 
water  in  the  ditches,  but  never  falter¬ 
ing,  never  murmuring,  never  doubting, 
he  held  on  his  way.  Until  at  last,  one 
gray  morning  in  1654,  torn  overnight 
by  the  Ironsides  from  a  Friends’  meet¬ 
ing  at  Whetstone,  he  knelt  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  Hacker,  the  regicide,  in  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  learned  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
to  London,  charged  with  plotting 
against  the  Protector. 

Early  one  morning,  a  few  weeks  la¬ 
ter,  Fox  presented  himself  under  escort 
at  Whitehall.  The  Protector  was  not 
yet  giving  audience,  but  the  prisoner 
was  permitted  to  ascend  to  his  apart¬ 
ments.  He  found  Cromwell  partially 
dressed,  and,  having  saluted  him  with 
the  words,  “  Peace  be  to  this  house,” 
planted  himself  before  him  and  plunged 
straightway  into  an  exhortation  upon 
godly  living.  Cromwell  listened  to  him 
patiently,  drew  him  on  to  speak  of  gen- 
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eral  religious  topics,  and  then,  brush¬ 
ing  aside  all  theological  difference, 
asked  him  point-blank  why  he  must  be 
always  quarrelling  with  the  ministers. 
The  question,  coming  from  the  man 
who,  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his 
Ironsides  at  his  heels,  had  stalked  up 
the  nave  at  Ely  and  roughly  bidden 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitch  to  “  Leave  off  that 
fooling  and  come  down,”  was  a  curious 
one  and  touched  Fox  to  the  quick. 
Ever  since  he  had  had  it  opened  to  him 
that  the  universities  were  not  the  royal 
.  road  to  heaven,  his  contempt  for  their 
/  graduates  had  been  gathering  force. 

'  He  launched  out  into  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  whole  brood,  men  he  declared 
who  “  preached  for  filthy  lucre,  and 
for  hire,  who  divined  for  money,  and 
were  covetous  and  greedy.  ”  Then,  no- 
f  ticing  that  the  room  was  filling  with 
people,  he  ceased  suddenly,  and  stood 
back.  As  he  did  so  Cromwell  sprang 
j  up  and  seized  his  hand  :  “  Come  again 
to  my  house,”  he  cried,  “  for  if  tliou 
and  I  were  but  an  hour  a  day  together, 
'  wo  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other.” 
Thus  they  parted,  and  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  he  learned  that  it  was  Crom¬ 
well’s  wish  that  he  should  dine  in  the 
great  hall  with  the  household.  Sternly 
and  somewhat  surlily,  he  declined. 
“  Let  the  Protector  know,”  said  he, 
“  that  I  will  not  eat  of  his  meat  or 
drink  of  his  drink.”  The  reply  raised 
him  even  higher  in  Cromwell’s  estima- 
f  tion.  “  Now,”  cried  he,  in  a  sentence 
which  showed  how  much  in  accord  he 
was  with  Fox’s  strictures  on  the  minis¬ 
ters,  “  now  I  see  that  there  is  a  people 
risen  that  I  cannot  win  either  with 
gifts,  honors,  offices,  or  places  ;  but  all 
^her  sects  and  people  I  can.” 

The  two  men  met  occasionally  after 
that.  One  day  Fox,  riding  into  town 
from  Kingston,  caught  sight  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  coach  near  Hyde  Park,  and  pushed 
toward  it.  The  guards  would  have 
driven  him  back,  but  the  Protector  rec¬ 
ognized  him,  aud  shouted  to  them  to 
let  him  pass.  The  two  men  talked  to- 

f ether  earnestly  till  they  reached  St. 

ames’s,  when  they  parted  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  Fox  to  attend  next  day  at 
Whitehall.  ‘‘  I  can  give  you  good 
news,”  laughed  the  Protector  to  one  of 
his  wife’s  maids  as  he  entered  the  Pal¬ 
ace  ;  “  Mr.  Fox  is  come  to  town.” 
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When  they  met  next  day  the  stern  old 
warrior  was  in  one  of  those  playful 
moods  into  which,  as  troubles  thick¬ 
ened  about  him,  he  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  lapsed.  Seated  carelessly  upon 
the  edge  of  a  table  he  bantered  the 
Quaker  unceasingly,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  laughing,  but  extremely  true 
refiection  that  his  self-satisfaction  was 
by  no  means  the  least  part  of  him.  A 
vear  or  so  later  Fox  saw  him  for  the 
last  time.  He  met  him  riding  into 
Hampton.  “  Before  I  came  to  him,” 
he  writes,  “as  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft 
of  death  go  forth  against  him.”  A  few 
nights  later,  while  a  terrific  storm  was 
raging  over  London,  the  strong  spirit 
passed  away.  Fox  had  lost  a  sincere 
and  a  powerful  friend. 

It  was  during  this  residence  of  Fox 
in  London  that  he  became  involved  in 
that  extraordinary  controversy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  he  is  so  eloquently  silent 
in  his  journal.  While  he  had  been 
tramping  the  moors  and  climbing  the 
hills  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Cumberland, 
a  half-mad  tailor,  by  name  Ludowick 
Muggleton,  had  been  haunting  the  tav¬ 
erns  and  alleys  about  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
proclaiming  a  revelation  evolved  partly 
from  a  study  of  the  mystical  effusions 
of  those  quaint  dreamers  Jacob  Buhnie 
and  Hans  Eckhart,  and  partly  from  his 
own  crazy  brain.  The  universe,  he 
roundly  declared,  was  governed  by  a 
deity  transparent  as  crystal  and  in 
height  just  six  feet,  whose  vicegerent 
upon  earth  he,  Ludowick,  was.  Like 
all  the  popular  theologians  of  the  day, 
to  whom  Fox  was  so  markedly  opposed, 
he  relied  for  proselytism  upon  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  flames  of  hell.  Indeed,  he 
naively  admitted  that  his  own  conver¬ 
sion  was  wrought,  not  so  much  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  saved,  as  because  he  was  not 
minded  to  be  damned.  The  apostle- 
ship  of  such  as  chose  to  seek  him  out 
he  accepted  without  emotion ;  the 
strictures  of  such  as  dared  to  differ 
from  him  he  met  with  lavish  sentences 
of  damnation.  That  such  colossal  folly 
should  have  survived  in  a  concrete  form 
dowm  to  our  own  times  is  remarkable 
enough  ;  that  it  at  one  time  should 
hare  assumed  so  serious  a  complexion 
as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
Quakerism,  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
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still.  The  leaders  of  the  Ranters  had 
already  capitulated  unconditionally  to 
Muggleton,  when  the  defection  of  some 
weaker  Friends  warned  Fox  that  the 
struggle  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
A  great  debate  was  held  at  a  hall  in 
Eastcheap  and,  whoever  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Fox  had  the  worst 
of  the  vote.  Muggleton  left  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  triumph,  having  publicly  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  of  damnation  on  Fox. 
Thenceforth  he  never  showed  for  his 
opponents  anything  except  the  cool 
contempt  of  assured  mastery.  Fox, 
however,  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
mere  vaporing,  lie  was  fashioned  in  a 
very  different  clay  from  the  lunatics  and 
tipplers  whom  Muggleton  had  so  often 
frightened  into  their  graves.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  contest  through  the  medium 
of  pamphlets  with  a  bitterness  suspi¬ 
ciously  akin  to  weakness,  and  only  re¬ 
tired  from  it  when  he  found,  in  Feni^ 
and  Farnsworth,  men  even  better  equw 
to  cope  with  the  multitudinous  vituper¬ 
ation  of  his  rival,  men  who  certainly 
did  not  apply  the  doctrine  of  non-re¬ 
sistance  to  their  polemical  writings,  but 
who  gave  back  curse  for  curse  with  as¬ 
tonishing  fecundity. 

.  The  incident  is  one  on  which,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  Fox’s  extreme  admirers 
have  preferred  to  keep  silence.  And 
indeed  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
sordid  squabble,  and  to  follow  him  out 
from  the  hum  and  roar  of  London 
streets  upon  his  crusade  against  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  ;  to  watch  his  exer¬ 
tions  for  getting  the  children  of  the 
street  taught  trades  ;  to  listen  to  his 
voice,  two  full  centuries  before  its  time, 
denouncing  the  ferocity  of  the  penal 
^code ;  and  to  hear  him  pleading  with 
Parliament  and  with  King  for  complete 
1  ^  ^religious  toleration.  In  London  he  had 
!  been  under  the  protection  of  Cromwell ; 
in  the  west  country  he  had  to  deal  with 
Desborough,  a  person  with  no  poetry  in 
his  composition.  Brought  up  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  declined  to 
remove  his  hat,  on  the  grounds  that  to 
make  obeisance  to  man  was  against  the 
law  of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  “  Come,”  cried  the  Judge, 
“  where  had  they  hats  from  Moses  to 
Daniel  ?  Come,  answer  me  ;  I  have 
you  fast  now.”  “  The  three  children,” 
!  returned  Fox,  “  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
New  Skkixs. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  1. 


furnace  with  their  hats  on.”  He  was 
promptly  committed  to  Launceston  jail 
for  contempt.''/ His  jailer  was  a  thief 
branded  in  the  hand  ;  his  cell  a  hole  in 
the  old  keep,  two  inches  deep  in  oozing 
slime,  so  noisome  that  he  was  forced  to 
burn  the  straw  thrown  to  him  as  bed¬ 
ding,  to  avoid  being  poisoned.  At  the 
end  of  nine  weeks  he  was  released,  still 
contumacious.  Little  wonder  that 
Hugh  Peters  told  Cromwell  that  if  the 
Government  wished  to  convert  England 
to  Quakerism,  they  were  going  the  way 
to  do  it. 

Fox’s  first  act  on  his  release  was  to 
preach  defiantly  in  the  streets  of  Launce¬ 
ston.  Then  he  set  out  to  visit  the 
Friends  throughout  the  country.  He 
rode  by  Exeter  to  Bristol,  and  crossing 
the  Severn  came  to  Cardiff.  For  weeks, 
attended  by  one  faithful  follower,  John 
ap  John,  he  wandered  among  the  Welsh 
hills,  enduring  incredible  privation  and 
often  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
Pressing  steadily  north  he  reached  Liv¬ 
erpool,  whose  miles  of  docks  and  forests 
of  chimneys  were  then  represented  by 
a  little  sea  port  of  four  thousand  souls. 
Passing  through  Manchester,  whose 
warehouses  were  already  filling  with  the 
cotton  bales  of  Smyrna,  he  entered 
Cumberland,  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
struggle  with  that  potent  sheriff  Wil¬ 
fred  Lawson.  From  whence,  taking 
with  him  one  Robert  Widders,  “  a  thun¬ 
dering  man  against  hypocrisy  and  de¬ 
ceit,”  he  climbed  through  the  Cheviots 
into  Scotland.  Upon  Scotland  Fox 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression  what¬ 
ever.  He  was  not  persecuted  ;  he  was 
simply  ignored.  The  Council,  it  is 
true,  at  last  ordered  him  to  cross  the 
border  within  seven  days,  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  permitted  him  to  construe 
the  seven  pretty  elastically.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  still  under  the  spell  of  the  hideous 
eschatology  of  Knox  and  Calvin,  were 
little  in  the  humor  to  listen  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  perfection.  At  Stirling  the 
townsfolk  attended  a  horse-race  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  sermon.  In  the  whole 
great  city  of  Glasgow  he  could  not  muster 
an  audience  of  one.  Even  in  Edinburgh, 
where  the  Lord  blinded  the  sentries  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  gates,  he  was 
only  indifferently  successful.  At  John¬ 
stone  he  was  seized  gently  but  firmly, 
and  put  across  the  river.  It  was  in 
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vain  that  on  market-days  he  took  his 
stand  beneath  the  village  cross ;  the 
populace  took  no  notice  of  him,  not  so 
much  as  to  throw  a  carrot  at  him.  Still 
there  were  times  when  his  earnestness 
thawed  the  frost  of  his  unwilling  lis¬ 
teners,  and  the  deep  northern  nature 
answered  back  in  unexpected  sympathy. 
These,  however,  were  the  exceptions. 
The  Scotch,  he  declares,  “  being  a  dark 
and  carnal  people,  gave  little  heed  ;  but 
the  husbandman  is  to  wait  in  patience.” 
Comforted  with  that  he  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  rode  south 
again. 

I  Fox  arrived  in  London  during  the 

'  last  days  of  the  Protectorate.  He  was 
there  when  Thomas  Aldam,  despairing 
at  Cromwell’s  indifference  to  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Friends,  took  off  his 
cap  at  Whitehall  and,  having  rent  it  in 
pieces  in  the  approved  biblical  manner, 
cast  the  pieces  at  the  Protector’s  feet, 
(  with  the  words,  “  So  shall  thy  Govern¬ 
ment  be  rent  from  thee  and  thy  house.” 
No  doubt  Fox  honestly  believed  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  Res¬ 
toration,  just  as  Muggleton,  after  hav¬ 
ing  admonished  one  of  his  disciples  for 
taking  upon  himself  to  damn  a  dozen 
odd  scoffers,  remarked  parenthetically, 
“Not  but  that  I  do  believe  they  will 
all  be  damned.”  A  habit  of  noting 
only  the  results  which  fit  is  an  indis¬ 
cretion  common  to  all  fanatics.  Fox 
himself  never  omits  to  add  to  the  tale 
of  those  who,  like  “  Old  Preston’s 
wife,”  came  to  an  untimely  end  after 
making  light  of  him.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  sum  of  those  who  jeered 
and  were  cut  off  could  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  of  those  who  jeered  with  im¬ 
punity,  the  death-rate  would  probably 
be  found  to  have  remained  stationary. 
The  Quakers,  however,  gained  little  by 
Monk’s  action.  If  the  oath  of  abjura¬ 
tion,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth 
judges,  had  proved  a  whip,  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
King,  quickly  developed  into  a  scor¬ 
pion.  If  he  taunted  them  with  their 
subserviency  to  the  Protector,  they  ten¬ 
dered  him  the  oath  ;  if  he  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
they  tendered  him  the  oath  ;  even  when 
he  had  walked  straight  through  the 
flaws  of  the  indictment,  they  fell  back 
on  the  oath.  “You  shall  have  the 


law,”  cried  one  of  them  furiously,  when 
he  had  been  beaten  hopelessly  in  open 
court  at  his  own  trade.  “  You  are  ac¬ 
quitted  on  the  charge.  Now  tender 
him  the  oath.”  It  was  in  vain  he  pro- 
tested  unceasingly  against  being  ordered 
to  swear  on  a  book  that  forbade  swear¬ 
ing.  The  judges  remained  obdurate; 
and  he  continued  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  country  jails  with  increasing 
velocity. 

When  the  King  had  been  some  nine 
years  upon  the  throne  Fox  determined 
to  visit  the  Friends  iu  Ireland.  At  the 
first  blush  there  is  something  almost 
comical  at  the  idea  of  an  Irishman  in 
Quaker  habiliments.  Those,  however, 
to  whom  Fox  turned  were  not  so  much 
the  Celtic  Catholics  as  the  Presbyterian 
Planters  of  the  Pale.  Sailing  from 
Liverpool  he  landed  at  Dublin,  where 
“  the  earth  and  air  smelt,”  he  thought, 
“with  the  corruption  of  the  nation,” 
His  first  act  was  characteristic.  He  is¬ 
sued  a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  to 
public  disputation.  The  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  storm  of  Drogheda  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  time  at  which  one  would 
naturally  have  expected  to  find  Rome 
active.  No  answers,  save  a  few  savage 
mutterings,  came  to  his  proposal  ;  and 
he  was  able  to  take  a  bloodless  triumph 
in  a  document  iu  which  he  compared 
them  disadvantageously  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  who  indeed  “  tried  their  wood¬ 
en  god,”  while  the  Catholics  dare  ven¬ 
ture  nothing  with  theirs  of  bread  and 
wine.  The  Presbyterians,  however, 
proved  of  tougher  fibre.  The  Mayor 
of  Cork  put  the  soldiers  on  his  track  ; 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  he  was  able  to  hold  the  meetings 
which  he  declares  were  abundantly 
blessed.  After  a  short  stay  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  whence  he  sailed  amid  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Friends,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  sea  in  their  little  boats, 
“  at  least  a  league,  though  not  without 
danger.” 

The  year  of  Fox’s  return  to  England 
is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  solitary 
action  of  his  career  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings.  Seventeen  years  previously  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance,  in  the  Lake 
country  of  Judge  Fell  and  his  wife 
Margaret.  They  had  been  among  his 
earliest  converts  and  had  stood  nobly 
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by  him  in  the  storm  of  obloquy  and 
persecution  which  had  then  threatened 
to  overwhelm  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  occurred  shortly 
after,  Margaret  had  thrown  herself  ac¬ 
tively  into  the  work  of  propagation,  and 
had  bravely  borne  her  load  of  imprison.- 
ment  and  revilement.  She  had  stood 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  between 
Fox  and  his  tormentors,  and  it  was  to 
her  personal  intercession  with  the  King 
that  the  Quakers  owed  such  little  free¬ 
dom  as  they  had.  If  something  warmer 
than  friendship  had  not  grown  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two  it  would  have  been 
strange.  Their  marriage,  which  took 
place  now  in  Bristol,  was  the  product 
of  many  years  of  comradeship  in  trial. 
It  was  one  on  both  sides  of  purest  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  Fox’s  letters  to  his  “  dear 
heart,”  though  they  are  neither  numer¬ 
ous  nor  lengthy,  strike'  a  new  note  of 
tenderness.  But  their  happiness  was 
not  long  undisturbed  ;  within  a  few 
weeks  they  were  both  prisoners  in  dis¬ 
tant  jails  for  conscience’  sake. 

By  this  time  the  Quakers  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  push  their  peculiar  tenets 
beyond  their  native  shores.  They  had 
overrun  Holland,  that  ancient  home  of 
religious  freedom  ;  they  were  settlers 
in  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  north 
German  seaboard  ;  they  lay  in  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Malta,  and 
were  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Alexandria  ; 
they  were  to  be  found  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
upon  the  clearances  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  ;  and  they  even  talked  of 
carrying  the  truth  to  the  mandarins  of 
Canton.  Fox  was  no  longer  young  ; 
the  terrible  hardships  he  had  endured 
had  made  him  prematurely  old  ;  but 
with  indomitable  courage  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  cross  the  seas  to  take  his  part 
m  the  crusade. 

'^On  the  13th  of  June,  1671,  he  sailed 
from  Gravesend  aboard  the  Industry. 
The  same  evening  they  hove  to  off  Deal 
to  land  the  friends  of  the  passengers, 
among  them  Fox’s  wife.  The  voyage 
proved  anything  but  a  pleasure-party. 
The  vessel  took  eight  inches  of  water 
an  hour,  and  from  the  start  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  forced  to  join  the  crew  at 
the  pumps  ;  three  weeks  out  from  Lon¬ 
don  they  were  chased  by  a  Sallee  pirate, 
and  only  avoided  capture  owing  to  a 


dark  night  and  a  fresh  gale.  At  last, 
after  a  voyage  of  just  under  two  months, 
they  made  Barbadoes,  and  dropped 
anenor  in  Carlisle  Bay.  Three  months 
later  they  again  took  ship  and  after 
touching  at  Jamaica,  landed  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Fox  remained  in  America  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  two  years.  During  that  time, 
though  in  the  weakest  health,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  make  his  way  through  the  miles 
of  forest  and  prairie  that  hedged  round 
the  English  colonies  from  Carolina  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  spasm  of  persecu¬ 
tion  which  had  driven  Williams  out  of 
the  Bay  State,  and  built  the  gallows  of 
the  Salem  witches,  had  spent  itself. 
Fox  was  received  everywhere  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  with  affection  ;  even  the  ne¬ 
groes  and  the  Indians  listened  to  him 
with  attention  and  respect.  One  could 
wish  that  he  had  spoken  out  with  all 
the  might  that  was  in  him  against  the 
growing  curse  of  slavery  ;  had  he  done 
so  he  might  have  saved  his  cause  in 
America  from  the  stain  of  an  indelible 
disgrace.  As  it  was,  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  pleading  for  a  more  humane 
and  generous  regime,  with  the  result 
that  when  King  Cotton  raised  his  ugly 
head  the  Quakers  marched  hand  in 
hand  with  their  neighbors  into  the 
abyss.  In  March,  1673,  he  sailed  from 
Patuxent  and  landed  after  a  rough  but 
favorable  voyage  at  Bristol. 

For  thirteen  years  after  his  return 
from  America  Fox  lived  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard.  To  tell  the  story  of  that 
time  would  be  but  to  traverse  the  old 
ground  again.  To  the  last  he  never 
had  a  home  :  he  spent  his  days  wander¬ 
ing  from  city  to  hamlet  and  from  shore 
to  shore  upon  his  Master’s  business ; 
twice  he  visited  Holland  and  the  North 
German  seaboard  ;  at  times  he  still 
found  himself  in  the  dock  and  in  the 
jail,  though  the  persecution  in  its  more 
spiteful  phase  had  died  with  Charles,  for 
James,  m  his  desperate  effort  to  win 
England  for  the  Pope,  made  a  useless 
bid  for  the  support  of  the  Quakers.  In 
his  sixty-sixth  year,  though  very  feeble, 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  great  battle  for  toleration ;  and 
crawled  down  day  after  day  from  his 
lodgings  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  argue 
with  the  members  in  favor  of  making 
the  act  “  comprehensive  and  effectual.” 

The  end  was  now  in  sight.  The  long 
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days  in  the  saddle,  the  nights  spent 
under  the  open  sky  in  rain  and  snow, 
the  months  of  weary  lingering  in  foetid 
prisons,  had  broken  his  once  magnifi¬ 
cent  constitution.  On  the  11th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1690,  he  preached  for  the  last 
time  with  more  than  wonted  fire  and 
directness  in  the  old  meeting-house  in 
Gracechurch  Street.  As  he  came  out 
he  complained  that  he  felt  the  cold 
strike  at  his  heart.  He  went  home  and 
lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  “  All  is 
well,  though  I  am  weak  in  body,”  he 
said  to  the  Friends  who  gathered  about 
his  bedside  ;  “  yet  the  power  of  the 
Lord  is  over  all,  and  over  death  itself.” 
Two  days  later  he  passed  away  in  per¬ 
fect  peace  and  contentment.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Friends’  burial- 
ground  near  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  exact  position  of  his  grave  has 
long  since  been  forgotten,  though  a 
modern  stone  marks  its  conjectured 
site.  As  a  memorial  that  plain  slab  is 
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amply  sufficient ;  anything  more  costly 
one  feels  would  be  incongruous.  His 
true  monument  is  the  labors,  for  two 
centuries,  of  Quaker  men  and  women  ; 
in  the  figure  of  Penn. carrying  through 
the  American  continent  the  fiery  cross 
of  complete  toleration,  in  the  story  of 
the  devoted  labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
and  in  the  echo  of  the  stately  eloquence 
of  Bright.  It  may  be  said  that  Fox’s 
successors  were  greater  than  himself ; 
and  no  doubt  they  possessed  gifts,  iis 
they  possessed  opportunities,  which  were 
denied  to  him  ;  but  they  could  not  one 
of  them  have  done  his  work.  Carlyle 
could  find  for  him,  in  all  history,  but 
one  peer,  the  philosopher  Diogenes. 

“  Great,  truly,  was  that  Tub  ;  a  temple 
from  which  man’s  dignity  and  divinity 
were  scornfully  preached  abroad  :  but 
greater  is  the  Leather  Hull,  for  the 
same  sermon  was  preached  there,  and  I 
not  in  Scorn  but  m  Love.” — Alacmil-  li 

Ian's  Magazine.  I 
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Our  contemporary,  Wo7nan,  has  been 
offering  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  in 
answer  to  this  question,  “  What  is  Un¬ 
womanly  ?”  and  one  prize  has  been 
gained  by  a  lady  who  sends  in  the  reply 
that  it  is  unwomanly  for  woman' “  to 
consider  herself  undeveloped  man  and 
act  accordingly  :  to  storm  the  Women’s 
Rights  citadel  instead  of  advancing  by 
mine  and  countermine  :  to  rudely  re¬ 
ject  man’s  aid,  and  then  state  that  chiv¬ 
alry  is  dead  :  to  ‘  touch  pitch  ’  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  publicly,  and  then  to  abuse 
man  for  despising  woman  :  to  compete 
jealously  with  man,  unmindful  of  her 
delicate  organism  and  the  rights  of  pos¬ 
terity  :  to  fret  because  her  home-work 
is  little  :  to  wear  too  short  skirts  or  to 
drag  them  in  the  mud  :  to  forget  that 
woman  is  only  womanly  when  she  sets 
\  herself  to  man  ‘  like  perfect  music  unto 
noble  words.’”  The  objection  to  that 
answer  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  too  much  for  the  express  purpose 
of  pleasing  men,  with  a  little  hint 
thrown  in, — perhaps  purposely  obscure, 
— of  the  best  way  of  obtaining  what 
women  desire  without  offending  men. 
Possibly  the  writer  did  not  herself 


clearly  understand  very  well  what  she 
meant  by  “  advancing  by  mine  and 
countermine”  to  the  taking  of  the 
Women’s  Rights  citadel.  It  looks  as 
if  she  meant  that  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
cession  could  be  gained  by  stealth  which 
should  not  be  wrested  even  if  it  could  ; 
but  if  so,  the  drift  of  that  suggestion  is 
not  at  all  consistent  with  the  general 
idea  of  the  answer,  that  woman  is  very 
far  from  being  “  undeveloped  man,” 
and  would  only  spoil  herself  for  being 
man’s  companion,  if  she  endeavored  to 
extract  from  man’s  willingness  to  spoil 
her,  what  she  could  not  extract  from 
him  by  reason  and  appeals  to  his  jus¬ 
tice.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  re¬ 
gard  “  advancing  by  mine  and  counter¬ 
mine,”  if  it  means  what  it  appears  to 
mean,  as  even  more  unwomanly  than 
“  storming  the  Women’s  Rights  cit¬ 
adel.”  The  lady  who  replied  that  it  is 
the  essence  of  unwomanliness  “  to  try 
to  live  up  to  the  adage  ‘  Imitation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,’  with  man 
as  a  model,”  was  perhaps  herself  at¬ 
tempting  to  advance  “  oy  mine  and 
countermine,”  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing  which  men  dislike 
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I  more,  and  more  justly,  than  a  mannish 
woman,  and  they  all  concede  to  a  wom¬ 
an  who  professes  loudly  her  disgust  for 
I  a  mannish  woman  a  great  deal  which 
I  they  would  never  concede  to  a  woman 
who  openly  found  fault  with  the  rules 
men  lay  down  for  circumscribing  wom- 
j  eu’s  rights.  Yet  we  should  be  disposed 
I  to  say  that  the  most  unwomanly  of  all 
the  tcotnanlike  attitudes  toward  men, 
j  is  the  habit  of  indirectness,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  “  mine  and  countermine”  to 
frank  statements  of  differences.  There 
are,  in  truth,  two  very  different  kinds 
of  nnwomanliness  ;  one  kind  is  to  be 
mannish,  the  other  kind  is  to  be  wom¬ 
anish  as  distinguished  from  womanly. 
It  is  very  unwomanly  to  be  mannish, 
but  it  is  just  as  unwomanly  to  be  wom¬ 
anish.  The  womanish  woman  is  a 
woman  who  has  not  a  nature  large 
enough  to  enable  her  to  put  natural 
feminine  etiquettes  and  preferences  by, 
when  there  is  need  to  show  that  she  is 
made  like  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
A  woman  who  cannot  on  occasion  be 
perfectly,  though  unostentatiously, 
frank,  who  has  not  a  large  as  well  as  a 
tender  heart  in  her,  is  not  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense  womanly.  It  is  perhaps  easier 
for  most  women  to  be  too  fastidious  for 
true  womanliness,  than  it  is  for  them 
to  be  too  uncompromising  and  blunt. 
The  “  defects  of  their  qualities”  are 
perhaps  more  often  seen  in  women, 
than  the  defects  which  arise  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  ignore  these  qualities.  We 
should  say  that  women  who  are  un¬ 
womanly  through  their  womanishness 
are  commoner  in  most  parts  and  ages 
of  the  world, — though  not  perhaps  here 
and  now, —than  women  who  are  un¬ 
womanly  from  their  sexlessness  or  man¬ 
nishness.  It  is,  for  instance,  certainly 
not  womanly,  but  womanish,  to  try  to 
steal  a  march  on  men  by  wheedling 
them  out  of  that  which  they  could  not 
pin  by  open  expostulation.  And  that 
is,  we  suppose,  the  kind  of  advantage 
which  is  suggested  by  that  obscure 
phrase  as  to  mining  and  countermining  ; 
and  womanishness  is  certainly  suggested 
when  we  aie  told  of  the  mischief  of 
forgetting  that  “  woman  is  only  wom¬ 
anly  when  she  sets  herself  to  man  ‘  like 
perfect  music  unto  noble  words,’  ”  for 
surely  it  is  womanly  also  for  woman  not 
to  adapt  herself  like  music  to  words 


that  are  not  noble  but  ignoble,  and  that 
is  what  a  good  many  men’s  words  are  ; 

— and  yet  it  is  often  much  easier,  and 
certainly  more  womanish,  to  chime  in 
with  lively  music  even  to  men’s  ignoble 
words,  than  to  let  the  note  be  heard, 
however  modestly,  which  will  jar  on 
the  speakers  of  those  ignoble  words.  ) 
A  genuinely  womanly  woman  never  for¬ 
gets  that  she  is  not  a  mere  accompani¬ 
ment  to  man,  but  has  the  larger  gift  of  ^ 
humanity  in  her  as  well  as  the  special  y 
gift  of  tenderness,  and  that  if  she  is 
not  true  to  that  larger  gift,  she  cannot 
be  all  she  might  be  in  her  more  spe¬ 
cially  feminine  relations.  A  womanish 
woman  is  less  womanly  than  even  some 
mannish  women.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Die  Vernon,  who  certainly  has  a  man¬ 
nish  flavor  about  her,  is  a  far  truer 
woman,  far  more  womanly,  than  Thack¬ 
eray’s  Amelia  Osborne,  who  is  much 
more  womanish  than  womanly. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  of  course,  for 
women  to  try  to  make  themselves  bad 
imitations  of  men,  but  it  is  a  much 
greater  mistake  to  forget  that  they  are 
even  more  bound  as  women  to  cultivate 
all  the  essentially  human  qualities,  than 
they  are  to  cultivate  their  special  gifts. 

A  man  who  cannot  enter  heartily  into 
the  higher  feelings  of  a  woman  is  hardly 
manly,  but  a  woman  who  cannot  enter 
heartily  into  the  higher  feelings  of  a 
man  is  still  less  womanly.  A  certain 
deficiency  in  sympathy  in  a  man,  though 
a  serious  fiaw  in  his  nature,  is  not  so 
great  a  fiaw  as  the  same  deficiency  in  a 
woman  ;  yet  no  woman  can  do  justice 
to  these  larger  sympathies  who  is  so 
womanish  that  she  cannot  express  them 
loyally  when  they  happen  to  be  at  odds 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  men 
with  whom  she  finds  herself  compelled 
to  associate.  It  is,  perhaps,  excusable 
in  the  present  day  to  throw  out  into  re¬ 
lief  the  bad  taste  and  unwomanliness  of 
mannishness  in  a  woman,  but  it  is  a 
great  question  whether  the  offensive¬ 
ness  of  these  mannish  affectations  would 
not  be  much  more  completely  and  radi¬ 
cally  cured  by  cultivating  all  the  larger 
human  qualities,  than  by  any  attempt 
to  win  the  favor  of  men  by  exaggerating 
the  special  airs  and  graces  of  the  softer 
sex.  A  womanish  woman  may  easily 
be  tempted  into  mannish  affectations  ; 
but  a  womanly  woman,  though,  like 
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Die  Vernon,  she  may  be  superficially 
manly  in  her  independence  and  prompt¬ 
itude  of  action,  can  never  tolerate  the 
affectations  of  the  mannish  school. 
The  large  human  side  of  a  womanly 
woman  is  a  far  better  security  against 
doin^  what  is  against  her  natural  sym¬ 
pathies,  than  any  womanish  timidity. 

For  example,  we  hold  that  while  true 
womanliness  is  never  aggressive,  it  is 
often  much  more  courageous  than  even 
true  manliness  in  getting  over  that  fas¬ 
tidiousness  and  disgust  which  so  often 
hamper  the  natural  activity  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  natures.  Women  are,  and  with 
their  constitution  no  doubt  ought  to  be, 
much  more  courageous  in  confronting 
and  overcoming  this  natural  fastidious¬ 
ness  and  over-refinement,  than  men. 
But  they  are,  and  we  also  think  ought 
to  be,  much  less  disposed  to  overcome 
it  in  the  interest  of  aggressive  sports 
like  the  chase,  which,  instead  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  pure  hunianity,  appeal  only 
to  that  instinct  which  is  inherited  by 
the  male  sex  from  their  hunting  ances¬ 
tors  who  delighted  in  combat  and  dan¬ 
ger  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  living  it  gained  for 
them.  It  is  not  womanly  to  he  eager 
on  a  fine  day  “  to  go  out  and  kill  some¬ 
thing  though  no  one  can  say  that 
the  chase  has  (hitherto  at  least)  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  manly 
amusement.  But  woman’s  very  nat¬ 
ural  and  right  shrinking  from  the  more 
aggressive  delights  of  man,  does  not 


imply  any  similar  shrinking  from  those 
occupations  in  which  nerve  and  forti¬ 
tude  and  the  power  to  suppress  all  the 
physical  qualms  which  hospital-nurses, 
for  instance,  have  to  overcome,  are 
tested  to  the  utmost.  In  passive  forti¬ 
tude  womanly  women  far  surpass  ordi¬ 
nary  men,  though  in  the  courage  of  ag¬ 
gression  they  are  usually  much  tlieir 
inferiors.  W omanliness  is  strong  where 
womanishness  is  conspicuously  feeble. 
As  all  the  stronger  men  have  much  of  the 
woman  in  them,  though  they  have  also 
the  power  of  repressing  their  womanly 
sympathies  when  these  interfere  with 
their  manly  duties,  so  all  the  stronger 
women  have  much  of  true  manliness  in 
them,  though  they  do  not  show  it,  and 
ought  not  to  show  it,  except  when  their 
womanly  instincts  require  them  to  show 
it.  Manliness  in  men  generally  results  in 
their  concealing  the  depth  of  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  true  woman,  because  to 
give  way  to  it  would  unman  them  for 
their  work  as  men.  But  womanliness 
in  women  not  unfrequently  requires 
the  open  display  of  that  large  reserve 
of  courage  and  force,  which  on  ordinary 
occasions  it  is  both  natural  and  modest 
for  them  to  conceal.  The  womanly 
woman  is  far  nearer  to  the  manly  man, 
than  the  womanish  woman  ;  and  the 
manliness  of  man  brings  him  much 
closer  to  the  nature  of  the  woman,  than 
his  mannishness, — his  parade  of  reck¬ 
lessness,  combativeness,  and  audacity. 
—  The  Spectator. 
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I. 

If  it  has  not  been  decided,  even  by 
the  aid  of  long  dissertations,  whether 
the  paternity  of  the  word  “  Socialism” 
belongs  to  Robert  Owen,  Pierre  Leroux, 
or  Louis  Reybaud,  still  less  has  any  one 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  exact  significa¬ 
tion  of  that  term.  Proudhon,  on  ap¬ 
pearing  before  a  court  of  assize  after  the 
eventful  days  of  June  1848,  replied  to 
the  judge  :  Socialism  !  That  is, 

every  aspiration  toward  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  society.”  “  Then  we  are  all 


Socialists,”  said  the  judge.  “  I  hope 
so,  indeed,”  answered  Proudhon,  not 
without  irony. 

Some  years  ago  in  France,  every  man 
who  gave  his  attention  to  social  ques¬ 
tions  was  given,  and  accepted  without 

{)rotest,  the  title  of  Socialist.  Much 
ess  importance  was  attached  to  it  when 
the  conquests  sought  were  those  of  lib¬ 
erty.  All  the  advocates  of  social  reform 
asked  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  meeting.  They  demanded  also 
such  changes  in  the  law  of  association 
as  should  not  leave  trades  unions  to  the 
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mere  tolerance  or  the  persecution  of  the 
public  authorities. 

p’reedoin  of  the  press  and  of  meeting 
were  obtained  in  1881.  So  wide,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  liberty  conceded  that  it 
lacked  the  indispensable  counterpoise 
of  responsibility.  In  1884,  instead  of 
a  general  law  on  associations,  a  special 
law  was  passed  on  professional  or  trade 
syndicates,  authorizing  “  the  free  and 
unlicensed  establishment  of  associations 
of  persons  carrying  on  the  same  profes¬ 
sion,  similar  trades,  or  connected  indus¬ 
tries  co-operating  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  products.  These  syndicates 
must  have  for  their  exclusive  object  the 
study  and  defence  of  economic  inter¬ 
ests,  manufacturing  and  agricultural. 
Their  founders  must  deposit  a  copy  of 
their  rules  and  the  names  of  the  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  their  administration, 
at  the  townhall  of  the  Department 
when  the  syndicate  is  established  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine  when  in  Paris.  These  syndicates 
may  form  unions  ;  but  while  they  can 
possess  real  estate  and  sue  or  be  sued 
in  a  court  of  law,  the  unions  cannot. 
Moreover  the  syndicates  may  possess 
only  the  real  estate  necessary  for  their 
meetings — libraries  and  business  offices. 
They  may  establish  funds  for  assistance 
in  case  of  ill-health,  etc.,  and  for  pen¬ 
sions  ;  and  they  may  open  offices  at 
which  information  can  be  obtained  on 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  labor. 
Every  member  of  a  trade  syndicate  can 
retire  from  it  at  any  moment — without 
any  other  charge  than  the  payment  of 
his  contribution  for  the  year — while 
maintaining  his  right  to  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  benefit  and  pension  societies 
to  which  he  has  subscribed.” 

This  law  was  demanded  and  voted  by 
the  Republicans  as  a  law  of  freedom  ; 
but  they  feared  to  pass  a  general  law 
on  associations,  because  of  the  religious 
congregations.  They,  therefore,  gave 
freedom  of  association  to  trade  associa¬ 
tions  only,  and  with  the  restrictions 
which  I  have  just  indicated.  The  re¬ 
actionaries  mistrusted  this  law  much, 
though,  by  a  singular  irony,  it  is  they 
who  have  made  the  greatest  use  of  it. 
Pretending  to  the  exclusive  representa¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,  they  have  founded 
agricultural  syndicates  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  machines,  manures,  and 


animals  for  breeding  ;  and  they  have 
endeavored  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  these.  If  the  agricultural  syndicates 
have  rendered  service  to  agriculture, 
they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind  for 
those  who  sought  to  use  them  as  elec¬ 
toral  means.  Employers  have  made  use 
of  this  law  to  found  syndicates  which 
have  chiefly  been  worked  for  Protec¬ 
tionist  ends.  As  to  the  workmen,  the 
Annuaire  des  Syndicats  counts  as  work¬ 
ing  with  the  syndicates  only  208,000, 
or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  laboring 
population  of  France,  the  agricultural 
laborers  excepted.  But  many  have  not 
been  willing  to  join  syndicates  consti¬ 
tuted  in  conformity  with  the  law,  as 
they  consider  that  some  obligations  to 
which  they  are  submitted  under  it  do 
violence  to  their  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  are  police  arrangements.  More 
than  half  of  the  syndicates  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  Bourse  du  Travail  were  illegal. 

As  the  result  of  my  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  8th  of  May 
last,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Charles  Dupuy,  took  steps  to  compel 
these  syndicates  to  conform  to  the  law 
before  the  5th  of  July.  The  members 
of  the  “  executive  commission  of  the 
committee”  of  the  Bourse  du  Travail 
replied  “  to  tlie  indescribable  alfront 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had 
just  inflicted  on  the  laboring  class,  that 
the  dignity,  the  honor  of  the  proletariat 
bid  it  not  to  let  pass  so  odious  a  provo¬ 
cation.” 

The  syndicates  affirmed  by  deliberate 
and  repeated  resolutions,  not  merely 
that  those  which  were  not  en  regie 
would  not  put  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  but  that  the  others,  “  in 
order  to  recover  their  independence,” 
should  cease  to  observe  legal  prescrip¬ 
tions. 

I  cite  this  fact  more  especially  to 
show  the  singular  conception  of  legality 
which  has  grown  up  among  French 
Socialists.  A  law  has  been  passed  abro¬ 
gating  that  of  1791  which,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  labor  against 
the  tricks  of  corporations,  prohibited 
all  associations  between  persons  of  the 
same  profession.  This  law  of  1884 
gives  them  rights  which  they  may  re¬ 
gard  as  too  restricted  ;  but,  instead  of 
asking  for  their  extension — for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  enlarging  their  power  of  hold- 
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ing  property — they  have  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  law,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  promoting  the  adoption  of  a 
new  law,  which  has  been  voted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  deputy  who  has  presented  it  as 
the  loi  Bovier-Lapierre.  According  to 
this  Bill,  every  employer  who  refused 
to  hire  a  workman  and  was  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  declare  that  this  refusal 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  work¬ 
man  was  a  meml)er  of  a  syndicate,  or 
who  discharged  a  workman  for  the  same 
reason,  would  be  liable  to  from  ten 
days’  to  a  month’s  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  from  100  to  2,000  francs.  Every 
employer  would  be  under  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  under  penalty,  to  accept  any  work¬ 
man  who  was  a  member  of  a  syndicate, 
and — when  once  this  workman  was 
domiciled  with  him — to  regard  him  as 
immovable,  whatever  might  be  the 
freaks  to  which  he  gave  himself  up. 

There  still  remains  the  question 
whether  the  workmen  who  take  part 
with  the  irregular  syndicates  demand 
the  benefits  of  the  loi  Bovier-Lapierre, 
while  so  loudly  scorning  the  law  of 
1884.  The  attitude  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
make  one  believe  that  they  ask  for  the 
good  things  of  the  one  law  and  reject 
the  obligations  of  the  other,  although 
the  two  laws  would  be  connected. 

Behold  the  phenomenon  which  has 
manifested  itself.  Until  about  1889 
social  reforms  were  regarded  as  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  equality. 
It  was  at  that  point  of  view  we  placed 
ourselves  when  we  obtained,  by  the  law 
of  the  2nd  of  April,  1868,  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  article  1781  of  the  Civil  Code, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  master’s  mere 
word  was  taken  as  to  the  amount  of 
wages  and  its  payment.  Again,  it  was 
from  that  point  of  view  that  we  pro¬ 
cured,  in  1883,  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  obliged  the  workman  to  carry 
about  a  book  in  which  were  entered 
sundry  matters  concerning  him.  It 
was  at  that  point  of  view  we  placed 
ourselves  to  attain  the  repeal  of  Article 
416  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  prohibited 
workmen  from  suspending  their  labors 
in  order  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages. 
That  article,  modified  by  the  law  of 
1864,  was  finally  abrogated  by  the  first 


article  of  the  law  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1884,  on  workmen’s  syndicates,  which 
recognized  the  right  of  combination 
and  of  striking.  The  majority  of  those 
who  demanded  and  obtained  these  leg¬ 
islative  changes  received,  however,  and 
accepted,  the  name  of  Socialists.  But 
now,  in  France,  so  far  from  Socialism 
being  a  movement  of  liberty  and  equal¬ 
ity,  it  might  be  defined  : — The  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  State  in  contracts  of  la¬ 
bor,  always  directed  against  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  to  the  exclusive  profit  of  the 
laborer. 


In  1789  the  French  Revolution  af¬ 
firmed  the  rights  of  man  against  the 
rights  of  the  State.  During  its  con¬ 
tinuance  there  was  but  one  really  So¬ 
cialistic  manifestation — that  of  Babceuf. 
The  real  awakening  of  Communistic 
ideas  was  at  the  Restoration  and  under 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourrier  were  its  two 
most  eminent  exponents.  Louis  Blanc, 
in  a  little  book  entitled  L' Organisation 
du  Travail,  made  a  passionate  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  actual  state  of  society.  He 
proposed  State  workshops,  in  which,  as 
an  incitement  to  work,  would  be  placed 
large  placards  bearing  the  inscription  : 
“  Whoever  does  not  work  is  a  thief.” 
He  thought  that  the  State  should  be¬ 
come  the  sole  producer  and  the  sole 
distributor  of  wealth.  Proudhon  pub¬ 
lished  his  book  La  Propriete  Pest  le 
Vol!  and,  while  ridiculing  the  Com¬ 
munists,  advocated  the  suppression  of 
interest  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
of  exchange  in  which  barter  should  re¬ 
place  the  use  of  money,  as  a  means  of 
the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  fortunes. 

These  various  conceptions  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  national  workshops 
in  1848,  and  afterward  led  to  the  insur¬ 
rection  usually  called  les  journees  de 
juin.  Under  the  Empire  Socialistic 
ideas,  though  restrained,  manifested 
themselves  in  1862  by  the  formation  of 
V Internationale.  They  came  to  a  head 
in  the  Commune  of  1871.  Resting  la¬ 
tent  after  that,  they  grew  in  strength 
and  expanded  after  the  amnesty  of 
1879,  which  brought  back  to  France 
the  old  chiefs  and  champions  of  the 
Commune.  A  certain  number  of  these. 
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among  them  M.  Jules  Guesde,  came 
back  imbued  with  the  Socialism  of  Karl 
Marx,  and  presented  as  their  programme 
the  accession  of  the  “  Fourth  Estate.’^ 
They  said  that  if  the  Revolution  of 
1789  had  suppressed  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  in  making  them 
equal  before  the  law  with  the  ‘°Third 
Estate,”  it  had  acted  to  the  profit  only 
of  the  bourgeoinie \i  had  created 
a  “  capitalist  class,”  and  that  the  work¬ 
men  constituting  the  “  Fourth  Estate” 
must  make  their  ’89.  Their  political 
resource  was  a  war  of  classes — as  if 
there  were  classes  recognized  by  the 
public  or  domestic  law  of  France  ! 
They  repeated  the  formula  of  Marx 
concerning  the  “  surplus  labor  which 
gives  profit  to  the  employer,”  so  that 
an  employer  has  but  to  multiply  the 
number  of  his  workmen  and  their  hours 
of  labor  to  make  his  fortune  !  They 
demanded,  therefore,  as  an  immediate 
and  practical  measure,  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  by  law.  After  that 
they  showed  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  transform  the  supply  of  food  into  a 
public  function,  by  the  municipalities 
at  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  “  sociali¬ 
zation”  of  the  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion — the  machinery  of  industry  and 
the  land. 

In  order  to  distinguish  their  various 
schools,  French  Socialists  take  the 
names,  not  of  principles,  but  of  men. 
The  Marxists,  the  disciples  of  Karl 
Marx,  are  also  called  Guesdists.  The 
Broussists,  who  follow  M.  Paul  Brousse, 
form  le  parti  ouvrier,  properly  so  called. 
The  Allemanists  have  for  their  leader  a 
working  printer,  M.  Allemane.  The 
Blanquists,  who  are  attached  to  the 
tradition  of  the  ancient  conspirator 
Blanqui,  dream  above  all  of  riots  and 
insurrections,  without  troubling  them¬ 
selves  much  about  the  economic  trans¬ 
formations  to  follow  in  their  wake. 
They  love  the  Social  Revolution  for  the 
Revolution  itself.  They  are  the  dev¬ 
otees  of  art  as  art. 

In  reality,  all  the  Socialists  are  much 
more  divided  by  personal  questions 
than  by  questions  of  doctrine.  They 
are  all  of  opinion  that  the  actual  state 
of  society  is  worthless,  that  legislation 
should  interfere  vigorously  to  give  to 
the  laborers  all  the  privileges  they  niay 
demand,  that  however  great  these  de¬ 


mands  may  be  they  will  never  be  suflfi- 
cient,  and  that  the  end  to  be  arrived  at 
is  the  expropriation  of  the  “  capitalist 
class.”  Thus,  as  may  well  be  believed, 
this  expropriation  is  to  be  violent ; 
though  the  expropriators  declare  with 
touching  unanimity  that,  if  this  vio¬ 
lence  come  about,  it  will  not  be  their 
fault,  but  that  of  those  who  resist 
them.  While  waiting  for  this  beauti¬ 
ful  consummation  of  their  dreams,  they 
go  every  year,  on  the  28th  of  May,  to 
celebrate  religiously  the  anniversary  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Commune  in  1871. 
In  infiammatory  harangues,  they  ren¬ 
der  homage  to  the  heroes  who  stirred 
up  civil  war  and  burnt  down  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Paris  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Prussians  ;  and  they  take  solemn  oaths 
to  take  their  revenge,  not  against  the 
external  enemy,  about  whom  they  have 
never  concerned  themselves,  but  against 
the  internal  enemy — their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  of  France. 

III. 

While  living  in  expectation  of  this 
grand  day,  notwithstanding  their  in¬ 
testine  divisions  and  tbe  confusion  and 
contradiction  of  certain  of  their  ideas, 
they  are  taking  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  their  action  is  growing,  for 
reasons  I  will  now  explain. 

Very  wisely,  their  principal  chiefs 
have  understood  that  the  peasants — the 
small  French  proprietors  and  cultiva¬ 
tors,  who,  of  all  the  principles  of  right, 
know  best  that  which  asserts  that  “  nul 
n’est  tenu  de  reder  dans  Vindivision** 
— would  not  be  accessible,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  to  their  Collectivist  the¬ 
ories  ;  so  they  address  themselves  to  the 
centres  in  which  are  found  the  work¬ 
men  employed  in  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion.  They  have  put  before  them,  as 
an  immediate  object,  the  capture  of  the 
municipalities.  They  succeeded,  at 
the  last  municipal  elections,  in  instal¬ 
ling  Sociali|m,  with  flying  colors,  in 
twenty-nine  municipalities,  of  which 
three  are  large  towns — Roubaix,  Mont- 
lu^on,  and  Saint-Denis. 

At  the  same  time  they  tried  to  force 
the  gates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1889  they  cunningly  profited  by 
Boulangism,  some  bidding  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  others  for  the  support  of  its  ad¬ 
versaries.  A  dozen  succeeded. 
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M.  Goblet,  an  ex-minister,  having 
been  beaten,  in  1889,  in  two  successive 
elections  in  the  Somme  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine,  and  stranded  since 
1891  in  the  Senate,  where  he  found 
himself  without  influence,  was  devoured 
by  the  ambition  of  playing  anew  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  and  returning  to  power.  In 
the  elections  of  1893 — in  concert  with 
another  deputy,  M.  Millerand,  very 
clever  and  the  less  scrupulous  with  re¬ 
gard  to  doctrines  as  he  knows  nothing 
about  them — M.  Goblet  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  “  Socialist  Union.”  The 
project  was  to  associate  certain  Radical 
Republicans  with  the  Socialists  in  com¬ 
mon  electoral  action.  They  also  man¬ 
aged  to  draw  to  their  alliance  the  former 
Boulangists.  M.  Goblet,  a  late  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior,  who  had,  in  1882, 
to  repress  the  disorders  of  the  strike  of 
Besseges — a  late  deputy  of  the  Left 
Centre  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
embittered  adversaries  of  the  amnesty 
— presented  himself  to  the  electors  in 
company  with  late  members  and  con¬ 
victs  of  the  Commune  of  1871  and  pro¬ 
fessional  revolutionists. 

This  scheme  succeeded.  To-day  they 
reckon  that  they  will  enter  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  the  number  of  sixty-eight.  This 
is  relatively  few  when  compared  with 
the  581  members  who  compose  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  if  we  must  not 
add  some  Socialistic  Radicals  who  will 
follow  them  with  docility  and  even  go 
beyond  them  sometimes  in  order  to 
manifest  their  existence,  and,  Anally, 
an  indeterminate  number  of  deputies 
who,  being  without  any  strong  convic¬ 
tions  and  having  characters  more  or  less 
feeble,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  se¬ 
duced  and  intimidated.  These  Repub¬ 
licans  believe  themselves  very  clever, 
and  will  say  to  justify  their  weakness  : 
“  It  would  not  do  to  let  them  have  the 
monopoly  of  social  questions  !  By  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  we  shall  absorb  them.” 

In  France  there  is  a  legendary  per¬ 
sonage  who  throws  himself  in  the  water 
for  fear  of  wetting  himself  and  who  is 
called  Gribouille.  These  people  who, 
for  fear  of  Socialism,  throw  themselves 
into  it  have  for  their  patron  saint  this 
illustrious  Gribouille. 


It  is  because  of  this  policy  that  So¬ 
cialism  has  made  such  strides  in  these 


latter  years.  Republicans,  reaction¬ 
aries,  monarchists,  adversaries  of  the 
Republic  of  all  shades,  have  desired  to 
attract  to  themselves  “  the  working 
classes.”  They  have  therefore  wished 
to  give  them  des  satisfactions — to  prove 
that  they  were  attentive  to  them  ;  and, 
instead  of  seeking  reforms  which  would 
have  been  just  and  really  useful  to 
them,  they  have  laid  themselves  out  to 
flatter  their  prejudices,  or,  rather,  the 
prejudices  oi  their  leaders.  To  this 
game  of  political  self-seeking  must  be 
added  that  of  the  Protectionists. 

The  manufacturers,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  raising  of  the  customs  duties 
on  their  wares,  have  incited  their  work¬ 
people  to  take  part  with  them.  They 
have  told  them  and  urged  them  to  re¬ 
peat  that  the  State  should  be  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  “  the  national  industry” 
against  that  of  foreigners.  Some  em¬ 
ployers  have  even  been  so  imprudent, 
in  their  mad  passion,  as  to  drive  them 
on  to  riotous  manifestations  and  threats. 
They  have  thus  spread  the  conviction 
among  the  workpeople  that  the  State 
can  usefully  intervene  in  order  to  fix 
the  prices  of  goods  and  make  them  as 
dear  as  they  like.  Naturally  the  work¬ 
men,  thus  indoctrinated,  have  listened 
with  enthusiastic  docility  to  the  Social¬ 
ists  who  afterward  came  and  told  them  : 
“  Your  employers  declare  that  the  State 
can,  by  good  laws,  by  good  tariffs,  raise 
the  prices  of  goods  and  guarantee  prof¬ 
its.  But  the  State  can  also  raise  tbe 
rate  of  wages  and  guarantee  to  you  a 
minimum.  If  it  guards  their  profits 
against  foreign  competition,  it  ought 
also  to  insure  your  fair  share  of  these 
benefits.  They  have  claimed  ‘  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  society.’  Demand  it  in  your 
turn.”  And  they  have  demanded  it, 
as  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  the  Lille- 
bonne  strikers  published  in  the  SiMe 
of  the  7th  of  June  last. 

Some  Protectionists  —  such  as  M. 
Richard  Waddington,  brother  of  the 
late  French  ambassador  at  London— 
think  themselves  clever  in  swimming 
with  this  stream.  M.  Waddington, 
who  is  a  Protectionist,  has  declared 
himself  a  Socialist,  and  has  demanded 
with  persistent  energy  the  intervention 
of  the  State  in  labor  contracts.  He 
has  drawn  up  a  report  on  the  law  of 
the  employment  of  children,  young 
girls,  and  women  in  our  manufactures. 
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The  Civil  Code  protects  minors  and 
incapables,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  children  against  the  abuses 
which  may  be  committed  against  them. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should 
not,  under  the  pretext  of  repressing 
some  abuses,  create  others  which  would 
leave  the  manufacturers  in  the  hands 
of  arbitrary  authority,  compel  them  to 
shut  out  children  and  young  women 
from  the  workshops,  and  result — for 
the  young  people  affected — in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  apprenticeship  and  the  re¬ 
placement  of  labor  by  vagrancy  and  the 
factory  by  the  prison. 

Already  in  1874  a  law  was  passed  for 
the  protection  of  children  and  girls  who 
had  not  attained  their  majority,  in 
manufactories.  This  law  remained  al¬ 
most  entirely  a  dead  letter.  The  law 
of  the  2nd  of  November,  1892,  limited 
the  labor  of  children  of  thirteen  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  to  ten  hours  per  day  ; 
but  did  this  necessitate  the  limitation 
of  their  work  during  the  gathering  of 
roses  and  jasmine  in  the  Midi  ?  These 
flowers  are  destined  to  be  used  in  a 
manufacturing  industry,  to  be  distilled 
in  order  to  extract  their  essences. 
Ought,  then,  their  gathering  in  to  be 
regarded  as  agricultural  industry  ? 
The  above  law  does  not  extend  to  agri¬ 
culture,  though,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  it  does  not  differ  from 
other  industries.  And  why  was  this 
difference  made  ?  Because  the  depu¬ 
ties  elected  for  the  most  part  by  rural 
populations  feared  to  provoke  among 
these  people  a  discontent  which  they 
did  not  dread  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  population,  since,  in  their  de¬ 
praved  appetite  for  regulation,  very 
many  of  the  workmen  had  demanded 
measures  of  this  kind  without  well  un- 
deistanding  their  nature,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  seem  to  be  quantiles  neglige- 
ables. 

After  this  law  came  into  force,  youths 
and  girls  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  could  no  longer  be  employed  more 
than  sixty  hours  per  week  ;  girls  above 
eighteen  years  and  women  were  restrict¬ 
ed  to  eleven  hours  per  day.  The  wom¬ 
en  thus  remain  in  the  workshop  while 
the  girls  and  children  are  obliged  to  go 
away.  And  what  are  they  to  do  out¬ 
side  ?  This  fastidious  protection  of 
children  may  have  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  results  for  them. 


The  cooks  and  pastry  cooks  of  Paris 
have  3,000  apprentices,  many  of  whom 
are  orphans  or  have  no  relations  in  the 
French  metropolis.  The  law  compels 
their  employers  to  give  them  one  day’s 
holiday  per  week  ;  and,  as  the  employ¬ 
ers  have  no  desire  to  take  any  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter,  this  weekly  holiday 
becomes  a  day  of  compulsory  vagrancy 
for  these  boys. 

The  law  condemns  them  to  idleness. 
The  legislator  has  not  dreamed  of  what 
this  turning  out  of  doors  means  for  the 
child  or  the  young  woman.  On  the 
day  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
one  house — that  of  liebaudy — dismissed 
forty-four  girls  employed  in  breaking 
sugar,  because  they  were  too  young. 
Messieurs  Millerand,  Baudin,  and  l)u- 
may  announced  that  they  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  Government  on  this  event ;  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  uphold  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  an  employer  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  children  and  young  wom¬ 
en  against  his  will,  lias  the  material 
and  moral  condition  of  these  young 
people  been  improved  ? 

We  French  Free  Traders  and  Indi¬ 
vidualists  willingly  appeal  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  England.  The  partisans  of  the 
intervention  of  the  State  in  labor  con¬ 
tracts  are  only  too  happy  to  turn  up  for 
us  the  Factory  Act  of  1878  to  justify 
the  regulation  of  women’s  labor.  Like 
the  English  law,  the  French  one  is  rid¬ 
dled  with  exceptions.  After  paragraph 
3  of  Article  5,  an  administrative  regu¬ 
lation  authorizes  night  work  for  sixty 
days,  but  to  11  p.m.  only.  This  has 
special  application  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Paris  which,  as  our  leg¬ 
islators  have  been  good  enough  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  are  subject  to  times  of  great 
pressure  which  compensate  for  times  of 
slackness. 

M.  Waddington  said  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  on  inquiry,  that  sixt^  days 
would  suffice.  Very  good  ;  but  if  sixty 
days  are  all  that  are  wanted,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  law  ?  Does  any  one  work 
at  night  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ? 
And  how  wise  is  this  compulsory  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  workwomen  out  into  the 
streets  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  morals  !  The  leg¬ 
islator  deprives  these  dressmakers,  these 
workwomen,  during  the  season  of  press¬ 
ure,  of  a  part  of  their  wages  which  they 
would  be  able  to  save.  Does  he  indem- 
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nify  them  for  the  loss  when  the  dull 
season  comes  ? 

Paragraph  5  of  this  Article  goes  far¬ 
ther.  It  permits  night  work — which, 
it  appears,  is  no  longer  destructive  of 
morals  and  the  family  when  so  author¬ 
ized — but  only  on  condition  “  that  the 
work  does  not  exceed,  in  any  case,  seven 
hours  in  twenty-four.”  M.  Felix  Mar¬ 
tin  exposed,  in  the  Senate,  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  this  law  reduces  the  wom¬ 
en  employed  in  stitching  printed  mat¬ 
ter.  They  go  to  the  workshop  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  They  may  remain 
there  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  they  are  inexorably  shown  to  the 
door.  It  may  be  raining  or  freezing,  it 
may  be  light  or  dark  ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  these  workwomen  must 
go,  and  must  not  reappear  in  the  work¬ 
shop  during  the  next  seventeen  hours 
which  complete  the  twenty- four.  What 
follows?  Under  the  pretence  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  women-stitchers,  the  law 
really  turns  them  out  of  employment 
and  causes  iheir  replacement  by  men. 

And,  to  speak  frankly,  all  the  fine 
phrases  spun  in  the  ostensible  interest 
of  women  and  for  the  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  but  pretexts — though  in 
France  there  is  a  very  large  infantile 
mortality  in  a  certain  number  of  more 
or  less  manufacturing  Departments  of 
the  south.  In  reality,  what  the  Social¬ 
ists  have  always  aimed  at  in  France  is 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  all  indus¬ 
trial  work.  They  have  always  regarded 
women  as  disloyal  competitors  who 
work  at  a  lower  price.  They  therefore 
fashion  beautiful  phrases  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  benefit,  but  with  the  object  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them  from  the  labor  market. 
French  gallantry  is  thus  transformed 
into  a  savage  egotism.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  only  fruit  of  the  law  of 
the  2nd  of  November,  1892,  has  been 
strikes  and  discontent. 

From  the  moment  when  one  accepts 
the  principle  of  the  intervention  of  the 
legislator  for  the  limitation  of  the  labor 
of  adult  women  there  is  no  ground  of 
principle  on  which  to  base  its  rejection 
for  the  labor  of  men.  The  law  of  the 
9th  of  September,  1848,  passed  under 
tho  Socialistic  influence  of  the  moment, 
limited  men’s  labor  to  twelve  hours  per 
day ;  but  the  decrees  of  the  17th  of 
May,  1851,  and  the  3rd  of  April,  1883, 


specify  exceptions.  In  fact,  custom 
has  reduced  the  duration  of  daily  labor 
to  less  than  the  legal  limit  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  workshops  and  manufactories. 
In  mines  it  is  scarcely  more  than  eight 
to  eight  and  a  half  hours  of  effective 
work.  But  the  Socialists  may  well 
say  :  “  Since  the  legislator  can  fix  the 
day’s  work  at  twelve  hours,  why  not 
fix  it  at  eight  ?  The  principle  is  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  law.”  Others  have  still 
more  generous  proposals.  M.  Vaillant, 
the  new  Socialist  Deputy  of  the  Blan- 
quist  school,  suggests  a  legal  working 
day  of  six  hours.  M.  Pablo  Lafargue, 
a  relation  of  Karl  Marx  and  late  deputy 
for  Lille,  demands  a  three-hours’  day. 
Zero  is,  in  fact,  the  only  figure  which 
is  safe  from  being  outbid. 

The  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  has  an  appearance  of  theoretic 
profundity  for  those  who  believe,  with 
Karl  Marx,  that  the  employer’s  profit 
comes  only  out  of  surplus  labor  ;  and  it 
presents,  at  the  same  time,  an  immedi¬ 
ate  practical  solace  to  the  people  who 
proudly  style  themselves  “  workers,”  but 
whose  ideal  is  to  work  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  do  not  blame  them.  They 
obey  “  the  law  of  least  effort”  which 
dominates  humanity  in  the  economic  as 
well  as  in  the  linguistic  field.  Only, 
the  majority  of  them  well  understand 
that  if  the  law  diminishes  their  hours 
of  work  it  must  intervene  again  if  it 
would  prevent  any  diminution  of  their 
wages.  The  legislator  thus  finds  him¬ 
self  committed  to  intervention  in  labor 
bargains  in  two  ways  and  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  cost  of  production.  He 
thus  substitutes  the  law,  an  authorita¬ 
tive  arrangement,  for  a  private  contract 
freely  entered  into ;  and  if,  as  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine  has  demonstrated, 
social  progress  substitutes  contract  for 
State  intervention,  it  follows  that  State 
interference  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
labor,  so  far  from  marking  an  advance, 
is  symptomatic  of  retrogression. 

Among  tho  legal  measures  demanded 
by  the  Socialists  is  the  expulsion  of  for¬ 
eign  workmen.  They  are  all  interna¬ 
tionalists  in  words — they  even  accept 
subsidies  toward  their  election  expenses 
from  their  German  friends — but  in  fact 
they  do  not  like  the  competition  of  for¬ 
eigners,  especially  that  of  the  Belgians 
and  Italians.  Yet  this  competition  is 
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scarcely  ever  effective  save  in  work 
which  they  consider  beneath  them. 
They  seek,  however,  to  reconcile  their 
theory  of  fraternity  between  the  prole¬ 
tarians  of  all  countries  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  interest  by  demanding  that  the 
fine,  and  if  necessary  imprisonment, 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  employer  of 
foreign  workmen.  This  system  satis¬ 
fies  all  their  requirements,  and  it  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  having  one 
fling  the  more  at  the  employer.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  not  to  follow  the  Socialists  on  this 
path  ;  for  the  latter  will  say  to  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  :  “You  have  asked  for  du¬ 
ties  for  the  protection  of  ‘  native  indus¬ 
try  ;  ’  but  this  industry  is  not  native 
from  the  moment  when  foreigners  can 
come  and  take  part  in  it.” 

The  Socialists  also  demand  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  registry  offices  which 
submitted  to  the  decree  of  1853.  These 
are  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  who  can  intervene  in  case  of  abuse 
of  their  functions.  The  Socialists,  in 
order  to  insure  the  recruitment  of  the 
trade  syndicates,  wish  to  gite  them  a 
monopoly  as  agents  between  employer 
and  employed.  A  committee  of  the 
last  legislature  adopted  a  Bill  framed  to 
accomplish  this.  1  procured  its  rejec¬ 
tion  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
8th  of  May  last.  This  would  have  been 
a  formidable  instrument  of  oppression. 
The  syndicates  would  have  placed  an 
interdict  on  all  employers  and  workmen 
who  would  not  come  to  terms  with 
their  chiefs. 

V. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourse  du  Travail  came  up. 
M.  de  Molinari,  one  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  economists  of  this  century,  had  so 
early  as  1843  proposed  the  creation  of 
.bourses  du  travail  at  which  bargains 
might  be  made  by  those  who  sought 
work  and  those  who  desired  to  purchase 
it.  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  So¬ 
cialists,  but  with  very  different  inten¬ 
tions  from  those  of  its  author.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  first  opened 
a  Bourse  du  Travail  in  1887,  in  the 
Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  after¬ 
ward  built  a  magnificent  edifice,  which 
cost  three  millions  of  francs,  in  the 
Rue  du  ChAteau  d’Eau,  which  was 


opened  in  the  month  of  May,  1893. 
This  bourse  lacked  only  one  element  in 
order  to  justify  its  title  :  there  were 
plenty  of  sellers  of  labor,  but  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  it  were  rigorously  shut  out. 
The  supply  of  labor  was  there,  but  the 
demand  came  not ;  and  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  showed  purchasers  the  door 
wondered  and  were  indignant  at  their 
absence.  They  consoled  themselves, 
however.  The  delegates  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  received  an  honorarium  for  their 
presence  from  the  subventions  given  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
they  multiplied  every  day.  The  time 
which  they  did  not  employ  in  discus¬ 
sions  between  themselves  they  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  elaboration  of  ihQ  Journal 
de  la  Bourse  du  Travail,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  most  virulent  articles  against 
“  capitalism”  and  employers.  They 
organized  public  meetings,  at  which 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  invectives 
and  anathemas  against  the  bourgeois. 
They  busied  themselves  in  provoking 
strikes  at  all  points  of  France.  They 
sent  delegates  to  various  Socialist  con¬ 
gresses  ;  and  one  of  them,  M.  Chausse, 
himself  a  Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris, 
on  his  return  from  the  Congress  of  St.- 
Quentin,  published  a  plan  of  the  strat¬ 
egy  to  be  adopted  in  social  war.  They 
organized  lists  of  officers  of  Socialism 
and  Revolution,  as  in  1871  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  battalions  of  the  National 
Guards,  forming  the  central  committee, 
organized  the  Commune. 

Through  indifference,  in  order  not 
to  make  a  fuss,  the  police  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  permitted  the  installation  of 
this  focus  of  anarchy  and  its  support  by 
the  Municipal  Council  at  the  expense 
of  the  rate-payers.  Under  pressure  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Ministry 
took  the  energetic  step  of  closing  it  on 
the  6th  of  July  last.  Will  they  reopen 
it,  as  they  are  summoned  to  do  by  the 
Socialists?  And,  if  so,  on  what  con¬ 
dition  ?  Indeed  there  are  bourses  du 
travail  in  certain  towns  of  the  De¬ 
partments  in  some  of  which  the  errors 
of  that  of  Paris  still  prevail.  Will  the 
Government  attend  to  this  ?  Will  it 
allow  them  to  continue  their  action, 
which,  by  serving  to  form  their  organi¬ 
zation,  was  not  without  effect  on  the 
success  of  the  Socialists  at  the  last  gen¬ 
eral  election  ? 
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VI. 

According  to  the  ultimate  conception 
of  the  Socialists,  all  laws  of  the  kind 
we  have  just  described  are,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  Socialistic  character,  but 
“  bourgeois”  legislation.  But  they 
claim  the  honor  of  having  called  them 
into  existence,  and  they  have  no  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  “  bourgeois  Radical  Social¬ 
ists,”  like  Messieurs  Floquet  and  Cle- 
menceau,  who  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
passing  of  this  legislation.  They  loudly 
declare  that  the  concessions  made  to 
them  will  but  serve  to  fortify  their  cause 
and  weaken  their  adversaries.  They 
frankly  forewarn  those  who  co-operate 
with  them  that  they  are  deceiving  no 
one  but  themselves  ;  but  there  are  some 
persons  who  have  a  passion  for  this  yew 
de  dupes.  We  shall  see,  in  the  coming 
legislative  session,  not  only  “  Radical 
Socialists,”  but  Monarchists  who  have 
recently  “  rallied”  to  the  present  form 
of  government  and  Republicans,  accept 
it  as  the  theme  of  their  adulation  and 
from  the  desire  to  try  to  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  people  who  tell  their  allies 
that  they  must  not  count  on  receiving 
it. 

In  reality,  the  chief  means  of  action 
of  the  Socialists  is  the  strike.  They 
do  not  look  upon  it  in  its  economic  as¬ 
pect.  They  do  not  at  all  regard  it  as 
the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  the  market 
by  the  laborers,  the  rendering  of  the 
supply  of  labor  a  monopoly  in  order  to 
raise  its  price.  For  them  it  is  a  com¬ 
bat  of  the  advanced  guard,  a  precursory 
episode  of  the  social  w'ar.  It  is  with 
these  sentiments  that  they  stir  up  strikes 
as  frequently  as  possible.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a 
general  strike,  as  the  agriculturists  de¬ 
cline  to  follow  them.  Not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this,  they  endeavor  to  multi¬ 
ply  partial  strikes.  The  miners’  strikes 
were  the  best  for  them.  For,  of  the 
92,000  underground  workers  in  France, 
more  than  one  half  are  grouped  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas- 
de- Calais.  It  was  so  much  the  easier  to 
w'ork  upon  them,  as  these  miners  were 
admirably  disciplined  by  the  companies. 
They,  however,  put  the  quality  of  obe¬ 
dience  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
service  of  revolutionaries,  and  with  do¬ 
cility  obeyed  their  orders. 


When  the  strike  broke  out,  drawing 
into  its  vortex  many  thousands  of  work¬ 
men,  the  public,  whose  knowledge  of 
mining  was  drawn  solely  from  their  im¬ 
agination  and  their  recollection  of  ex¬ 
plosions  of  fire-damp,  drew  a  fancy  pic¬ 
ture  of  mining  in  which  it  was  of  all 
occupations  the  most  terrible  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  They  were  captured  by  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  miners  ;  and  the  man  who 
desired  to  buy  his  coal  at  the  cheapest 
rate  subscribed  in  support  of  the  mi¬ 
ners  on  strike,  without  seeing  the  self- 
contradiction  in  which  he  was  involving 
himself. 

In  our  French  legislation  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  a  mine  is  regarded  as  a  privilege 
conferred  by  the  State.  A  stiike  of 
miners,  therefore,  offered  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  the  Socialists  to  mount 
the  tribune  and  ask  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  what  he  was  doing  and 
what  he  intended  to  do.  If  he  replied 
that  the  mine,  once  conceded,  is  j)rop- 
erty  like  anything  else — which  is  the 
truth — they  would  accuse  him  of  being 
a  supporter  of  industrial  feudalism. 
There  are  feome  ministers  to  whom  this 
reproach  is  not  a  matter  of  indill'er- 
ence.  Moreover,  we  have  seen,  in  1892, 
at  Carmaux,  all  the  authorities  giving 
in  to  the  miners,  who,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  certain  Socialist  deputies,  and 
especially  of  M.  Baudin,  set  patrols  in 
order  to  prevent  the  realization  of  any 
desire  to  return  to  work,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  army  and  the  constabulary. 
The  strike  finished,  in  October,  1892, 
by  a  lamentable  debate,  in  which  M. 
Loubet,  the  Prime  Minister,  consented 
to  serve  as  arbitrator  ;  and,  as  his  de¬ 
cision  did  not  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  demands  of  Messieurs  Clemen- 
ceau,  Millerand,  and  Camille  Pelletau, 
who  set  themselves  up  as  delegates  of 
the  miners,  they  insulted  the  arbitrator 
whom  they  had  asked  to  act,  and  re¬ 
jected  arbitration  at  the  very  time  when 
they  had  justed  voted,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  favor  of  compulsory  ar¬ 
bitration.  This  strike  ended  with  a 
dynamite  explosion  in  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfants,  which  killed  five  persons. 
The  champions  of  the  strike  then 
judged  it  prudent  to  put  an  end  to 
their  rodomontade.  These  furious  ha¬ 
rangues  and  more  after  their  kind  will 
be  reproduced  in  the  new  Chamber. 
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The  Socialists  announce  that  they 
are  about  to  demand  that  the  mines 
shall  re-enter  into  the  domain  of  the 
State  and  be  worked  by  it.  This  is  a 
good  held  for  them,  as  there  are  many 
good  owners  of  real  property  who  im¬ 
agine  that  the  mines  aie  not  property 
as  other  things  are,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  to 
make  it  debouch  millions.  They  do 
not  even  know  that  of  the  1,200  conces¬ 
sions  of  mines  in  France  there  are  800 
which  are  not  worked,  after  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  resources  of  those  who  have 
obtained  them  ;  and  that  of  the  mines 
in  actual  working  one-half  produce  no 
profit. 

The  Socialists  are  also  going  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  railroads  bo  taken  over 
and  worked  by  the  State.  That  w'ill 
not  bo  a  way  of  putting  our  finances 
more  in  order.  The  example  of  Prus¬ 
sia  shows  us  that  the  State  forgets  will¬ 
ingly  to  redeem  the  cost  of  the  railroads. 
Moreover,  if  the  State  manages  the  rail¬ 
roads  it  will  have  to  lower  the  scale  of 
charges  and  raise  all  the  salaries.  The 
conditions  of  such  management  will, 
therefore,  be  ruinous.  However,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  proposal 
meets  with  a  favorable  reception  on  the 
part  of  some  Republicans  who  repudiate 
Socialism.  The  transport  industries 
are  always  unpopular  ;  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  railroads,  in  their  relations 
with  the  Stale,  is  very  comp.icated  in 
France. 

VII. 

'  The  Socialists  have  a  programme  of 
immediate  action  and  a  political  plan 
of  campaign.  Many  Republicans,  it 
must  be  confessed,  though  they  feel 
uneasy  in  respect  of  them,  have  no  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  sufficiently  firmly  held 
to  oppose  them.  The  Protectionists, 
while  demanding  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  exchange  agreements,  are 
in  a  bad  position  to  refuse  it  in  labor 
agreements.  Having  claimed  that  prof¬ 
its  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them,  what 
can  they  say  to  the  workmen  who  claim 
that  the  law  should  guarantee  to  them 
a  certain  scale  of  wages  ?  Many  others 
have  no  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  limit  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  State  in  the  economic 
domain.  Has  the  Government  any 


such  principle  ?  Or  will  it  drag  the 
majority  into  concession  after  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  Socialists  ?  Will  it  say, 
w'hat  has  already  been  said  and  repeated 
too  often,  that  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  occupy  itself  with  la¬ 
bor  questions  and  labor  laws  ?  What 
are  labor  laws — “  lots  ouvrUren”  f  We 
are  here  back  to  caste  legislation — we 
who  believed  that  the  Revolution  of 
1789  had  abolished  caste  ! 

If  the  Government  and  the  majority 
put  their  shoulders  to  this  wheel,  it 
will  be  very  serious,  not  only  for  the 
new  legislature,  but  for  the  elections  of 
1897.  The  Socialists  are  about  to  mul¬ 
tiply  their  proposals.  They  will  put 
forward  resolutions  and  propose  “  or¬ 
ders  of  the  day.”  Many  of  these  will 
be  lost.  They  will  heap  up  these  losses 
carefully  and  go  to  the  electors  with 
the  cry  :  “  Here  is  what  we  proposed  ! 
We  have  been  defeated  !  You  must 
give  us  a  majority  in  the  next  Cham¬ 
ber.”  While  they  will  utilize  their  de¬ 
feats  for  the  denunciation  of  “  bourgeois 
society”  and  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  they  will  make  use  of  every  law 
which  has  the  appearance  of  Socialism, 
proposed  by  themselves  or  others,  to 
point  out  how  many  concessions  they 
have  obtained,  and  w'hat  might  have 
been  if  they  had  obtained  them  in 
greater  number.  They  have,  at  the 
present  time,  the  power  of  attraction. 
They  are  attacking ;  the  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  on  the  defensive 
— the  worst  of  strategical  conditions  in 
politics  as  in  war.  The  Socialists  wish 
to  attract  into  the  circle  of  their  activ¬ 
ity  the  indifferent,  the  timid,  the  apa¬ 
thetic,  and  the  still  more  numerous  folk 
who  always  look  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  order  to  let  them¬ 
selves  be  carried  in  its  direction. 

However,  this  movement  is  nothing 
to  be  frightened  about,  for  it  has  against 
it  a  considerable  resistant  force.  The 
workmen  of  the  large  industries  num¬ 
ber  800,000  ;  but  the  workmen  of  the 
small  scale  industries,  of  whom  the  ma¬ 
jority  desire  to  become  employers,  num¬ 
ber  1,500,000.  Trade  and  transport 
give  occupation  to  more  than  1,000,000  ; 
proprietors  cultivating  their  own  lands 
count  for  nearly  2,600,000  ;  small  pro¬ 
prietors  for  nearly  800,000  ;  farmers, 
mUayers,  and  planters  for  more  than 
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1,200,000  ;  landlords  and  fundholders 
for  more  than  500,000  ;  members  of 
the  liberal  professions  for  nearly  as 
many  ;  etc. 

Now  certain  Socialist  fictions  may 
well  seduce  a  few  of  those  small  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  one  or  two  workmen, 
and  a  few  medical  men  and  barristers 
in  search  of  a  means  of  bettering  their 
position  or  popularity  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  proprietors,  large  and 
small,  are  inaccessible  to  that  concep¬ 
tion  which  has  Collectivism  for  its  final 
and  logical  result — the  seizure  by  the 
State  of  the  whole  economic  activity  of 
the  country  and  the  forcing  of  every 
man  fit  for  work  into  the  ranks  of  State 
functionaries.  But  it  is  indispensable 
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that  the  Republicans  should  agree  to 
oppose  propaganda  to  propaganda,  and 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  socialistic 
Utopia  by  the  enunciation  of  certain 
principles,  which  I  summarize  thus : 
Every  institution  is  pernicious  which 
has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  an 
individual  or  a  group  from  competition, 
for  it  results  in  apathy  and  decay. 
Every  institution  is  noxious  which  Las 
for  its  object  the  restraint  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  or  productive  activity  of  man. 
Progress  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
coercive  interference  of  man  with  man, 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  control 
by  man  of  external  nature. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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III. 


Newera-Eliya. 

The  mountain  railway  of  Ceylon  as¬ 
cends  to  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the 
journey  from  the  tropical  plains  of  Co¬ 
lombo  to  the  highland  sanatorium  of 
Newera-Eliya  we  pass,  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  from  the  torrid  to  the  tem- 

f)erate  zone.  After  leaving  Kandy  the 
ine  traverses  a  wilderness  of  palm  and 
bamboo,  with  the  silvery  waters  of  the 
swift  Mahaelli-Ganga  shining  through 
the  green  vistas  of  feathery  foliage. 
Beyond  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  these 
sh^owy  woods  lies  the  great  tea  dis¬ 
trict  of  Hatton,  where  the  terraced 
mountain-sides  are  ruthlessly  cleared  of 
jungle  and  disfigured  by  the  rows  of 
round  green  bushes,  clipped  until  no 
projecting  leaf  or  twig  breaks  their 
rigid  uniformity  of  outline.  Higher 
still  the  glossy  foliage  and  snowy  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  coffee  plantations  extend 
for  many  miles,  sheltered  by  the  blue 
peaks  of  Dimbulla.  Mountain  streams 
swirl  through  rocky  gorges,  and  the 
music  of  filing  water  fills  the  air,  as 
our  upward  way  penetrates  a  sea  of 
drifting  clouds  which  float  in  fleecy 
masses  round  the  flanks  of  the  hills, 
and  shroud  the  village  of  Nanuojra, 
where  the  coach  for  Newera  Eliya  awaits 
the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  road 


borders  a  forest-clad  gorge,  with  tall 
cliffs  towering  overhead  and  a  turbu¬ 
lent  river  foaming  through  the  deep 
ravine  below.  The  region  of  palm  and 
cocoa-nut  is  left  far  behind,  but  mag¬ 
nificent  tree-ferns  take  their  place, 
clinging  to  the  rocky  precipices  and 
fringing  the  deep  glens  with  branching 
fronds.  The  lofty  tableland  of  Newera- 
Eliya,  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  seems 
far  removed  from  the  tropical  world  of 
sunshine  and  color,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  bleakness  of  the  desolate  scenery 
suggests  a  Scottish  moorland  rather 
than  an  equatorial  “patena.”  Virgin 
forest  clothes  the  mountains  which  en¬ 
close  the  green  and  marshy  plain.  A 
melancholy  lake  winds  between  wooded 
shores,  and  the  abrupt  outline  of  the 
black  Hakgalla  Peak — in  native  par¬ 
lance,  the  “  jaw”  of  the  mountain  chain 
— cuts  sharply  into  the  foreground. 
Evening  closes  in  with  mist  and  rain, 
and  a  welcome  log-fire  burns  cheerily 
on  the  open  hearth  ;  the  yellow  gleam 
of  an  unseen  sunset  fails  to  brighten 
the  lonely  landscape,  and,  as  the  moun¬ 
tain  winds  moan  through  the  swaying 
boughs  of  sighing  pines,  we  turn  with 
a  shiver  from  the  dreary  prospect  to 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelit  room. 

A  radiant  morning  follows  the  wet 
and  windy  night.  The  roses  of  dawn 
fade  into  the  infinite  azure  of  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  and  the  cool  breath  of  the 
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mountain  air  is  an  elixir  of  life.  The 
gray  tower  of  a  tiny  church  rises  beyond 
an  avenue  of  golden  wattles  ;  pink  and 
yellow  bungalows  nestle  among  clumps 
of  trees,  and  the  straggling  native  vil¬ 
lage  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
mountain  station  is  just  waking  up  to 
the  business  of  the  day.  The  first  ex¬ 
pedition  from  this  little  Cingalese  “  city 
of  the  plain”  is  the  ascent  of  Pederutal- 
lagalla  —  commonly  abbreviated  into 
“  Pedro” — the  highest  point  of  Ceylon, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and 
two  thousand  feet  beyond  Newera-Eliya. 
A  pretty  bridle  path  climbs  the  moun¬ 
tain,  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with 
primeval  forest,  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
branches  of  the  ancient  trees  festooned 
with  heavy  wreaths  of  soft  green  moss, 
dripping  with  dew  as  they  sway  in  the 
balmy  breeze.  The  steep  ascent  ends 
in  a  long  green  ridge  strewn  with  mossy 
bowlders,  in  which  guava-bushes  have 
taken  root ;  but,  though  ripening  ber¬ 
ries  glow  among  the  gray  leaves,  the 
luscious  fruit  loses  its  accustomed  sweet¬ 
ness  at  this  lofty  altitude,  and  our  de¬ 
sire  for  new  experiences  is  soon  satis¬ 
fied.  From  the  present  vantage-point 
all  the  mountain  ranges  of  Ceylon  are 
visible  tier  above  tier,  chiselled  like 
cones  of  turquoise  against  the  paler  blue 
of  the  rain-washed  sky.  Even  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  each  rocky  cleft  and  glen  seem 
but  rays  of  intensified  light  throwing 
purple  gleams  across  the  vivid  blue. 
The  serrated  heights  of  Totapella,  the 
sharp  ridge  of  Naminakulia,  and  the 
bold  cone  of  Peacock  Mountain  rise  in 
sculptured  outlines  before  us,  while  the 
majestic  pyramid  of  Adam’s  Peak  soars 
upward  into  heaven  like  a  mighty  altar, 
consecrated  by  countless  ages  of  fervent 
devotion.  This  famous  centre  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  and  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  has 
been  reverenced  as  holy  ground  almost 
from  the  dawn  of  history.  Myth  and 
legend  entwine  the  barren  peak  with 
an  unfading  wreath  of  memories,  like 
clinging  ivy  round  a  ruined  tower.  The 
idea  of  Ceylon  as  the  earthly  Paradise 
culminates  here,  where  it  probably  orig¬ 
inated,  and  the  verdant  loveliness  of 
the  tropical  island  perpetuates  the 
dream.  A  deep  impression  on  the 
rocky  summit  is  reverenced  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  as  the  footprint  of  Adam, 
who  left  this  trace  of  his  presence  in 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  1.  6 


the  Eden  from  whence  he  was  expelled 
to  remind  his  descendants  of  the  bitter 
consequences  ensuing  from  the  Fall. 
The  tradition  of  the  Buddhist  world  is 
a  variation  of  the  same  story,  the  gigan¬ 
tic  footprint  being  ascribed  to  Buddha, 
who  impressed  it  upon  the  mountain- 
top  when  he  crossed  over  from  Ceylon 
to  Siam  with  one  mighty  stride,  thence¬ 
forth  constituting  the  “  Kingdom  of 
the  White  Elephant”  the  centre  of 
Buddhism.  A  constant  stream  of  pil¬ 
grims  flows  to  the  sacred  mountain, 
climbing  the  painful  stairs  and  perilous 
ladders  of  the  steep  ascent  to  the  shrines 
which  crown  the  peak,  careless  of  the 
inevitable  sufferings  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  weariness  aggravated  by  the  verti¬ 
cal  rays  of  the  equatorial  sun  beating 
with  fierce  intensity -upon  the  unshel¬ 
tered  cone.  Only  the  tireless  patience 
of  the  Oriental  could  in  many  cases  ac¬ 
complish  a  task  which  proves  such  a 
terrible  ordeal  to  the  aged  and  the  sick 
that  they  often  die  in  the  attempt ;  but 
the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  is  not  without 
consolation  to  the  faithful  pilgrim,  for 
death  on  this  sacred  journey  is  regarded 
as  a  sure  entrance  within  the  open  gate 
of  heaven,  and  Buddhist  self-renunci¬ 
ation  joins  hands  with  Moslem  fatalism 
to  smooth  the  rugged  path  which  leads 
to  “  Paradise  regained.” 

The  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
summit  of  Pedro  embraces  the  whole 
island,  and  as  we  turn  from  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  sunlit  mountains  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  wilderness  of  sombre 
jungle,  the  lair  of  the  leopard  and  the 
haunt  of  the  cobra,  to  the  blue  sea 
breaking  on  the  eastern  coast  eighty 
miles  away. 

Presently  the  scene  changes,  and 
snowy  billows  of  cloud  rise  from  the 
deep  valleys,  and  extend  for  scores  of 
miles  and  thousands  of  feet  below  us, 
while  rifts  in  the  veil  of  wreathing 
vapor  disclose  momentary  glimpses  of 
fields  and  forests  far  away.  The  weird 
effect  of  the  strange  transformation- 
scene  suggests  some  magic  vision  of  a 
tropical  Eden  revealed  through  Arctic 
snows.  As  the  dense  white  clouds  roll 
upward,  and  Envelope  the  exposed  ridge 
on  which  we  stand,  their  icy  chill  soon 
drives  us  down  the  steep  incline,  and 
through  flying  mists  and  moss  wreathed 
trees  we  discern  the  green  plains  of  dis- 
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tant  Newera  Eliya,  basking  in  sunshine 
which  turns  the  winding  lake  into  a 
sparkling  mirror  of  burnished  silver. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Hakgalla, 
rich  in  the  typical  vegetation  of  the 
temperate  zone,  are  reached  by  a  wooded 
defile,  widening  after  the  first  six  miles 
to  display  a  panoramic  view  over  the 
province  of  Uva,  where  successive 
ranges  of  grassy  hills  sweep  up  from  in¬ 
tervening  valleys  terraced  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  rice,  to  blue  chains  of  dis¬ 
tant  mountains.  A  still  finer  prospect 
of  this  remote  province  may  be  seen 
from  the  picturesque  summer-house  of 
the  Gardens.  In  the  foreground  rises 
the  great  Hakgalla  Peak,  a  noble  forest- 
fringed  rock  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  promoting  the  fine  weather  for 
which  Uva  is  celebrated.  Standing  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  lower  hills  as  a 
shoulder  to  the  mountain  system  of 
Ceylon,  this  frowning  height  is  situ¬ 
ated  meteorologically  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  monsoons.  When  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  rains  and  drifting  mists  of  the 
southwest  monsoon  sweep  wildly  across 
the  island  from  the  western  coast,  and 
rush  over  the  mountain  ranges  toward 
Hakgalla,  the  rock  acts  as  an  impas¬ 
sable  barrier  to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
Beyond  this  phenomenal  peak  lies  a 
land  of  perpetual  calm  and  sunshine, 
where  no  rain  falls,  and  to  which  no 
cloud  can  travel ;  or  if  an  occasional 
wreath  of  mist  should  break  away  from 
the  gloomy  thunder-pile  which  broods 
over  the  western  sky,  it  is  speedily  dis¬ 
solved  into  transparency  hy  the  brill¬ 
iant  climate  of  Uva.  We  may  stand  on 
one  side  of  the  Hakgalla  Peak  within 
the  region  of  the  monsoon,  and  look 
through  the  last  veil  of  rain  draped  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth  to  the  sun- 
scorched  hills  of  Uva,  thirsting  for  the 
refreshing  showers  which  descend  so 
near,  though  forbidden  by  some  myste¬ 
rious  law  of  nature  to  pass  beyond  the 
prescribed  limit.  Eight  hundred  na¬ 
tive  villages  are  scattered  over  this  ap¬ 
parently  deserted  province,  into  which 
European  influences  have  scarcely  pene¬ 
trated,  and  an  extension  of  the  railway 
to  Haputalle,  on  the  befrders  of  these 
grassy  heights,  is  the  only  link  between 
Uva  and  civilization.  A  solitary  shep¬ 
herd  driving  his  flock  across  the  with¬ 
ered  grass  accentuates  the  loneliness  of 


this  pastoral  province  lying  parched  be¬ 
neath  the  eternal  blue  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  while  the  adjacent  region  is  green 
and  fertile,  cooled  by  mountain  winds 
and  fed  by  frequent  showers.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  Uva  will  be  quadrupled 
should  the  Government  accomplish  the 
proposition  of  planting  trees  on  the 
sunny  hills  in  order  to  attract  the  rain¬ 
fall  now  diverted  by  the  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Hakgalla  Peak. 

Within  the  Botanical  Gardens  the 
vegetation  of  temperate  and  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  climates  finds  a  congenial  soil,  and 
even  the  familiar  flowers  of  English 
lanes  and  hedgerows  struggle  for  a  fee¬ 
ble  existence  among  the  floral  spoils  of 
warmer  latitudes.  The  trellised  arches 
of  a  rosary  surround  a  central  fountain 
with  bloom  and  fragrance  ;  great  bushes 
of  heliotrope  and  geranium  alternate 
with  thickets  of  white  and  yellow  mar¬ 
guerites,  pink  camellias  grow  to  the  size 
of  forest  trees,  and  crimson  tacsonia 
twines  round  branch  and  stem.  A 
hedge  of  lemon  verbena  scents  the  air, 
datura  swings  its  creamy  chalices  in  the 
hreeze,  and  multitudes  of  unknown 
blossoms,  plants,  and  trees  attest  the 
infinite  varieties  of  exotic  growth  which 
thrive  in  this  favored  spot. 

The  cool  green  glades  of  the  fernery 
look  like  ideal  haunts  of  nymph  and 
fairy  ;  stately  tree  ferns  spread  verdant 
canopies  overhead,  and  the  tempered 
sunlight  filters  through  the  feathery 
fronds  in  flickering  streams  of  emerald 
radiance.  Masses  of  pale  green  maiden¬ 
hair  and  filmy  lace-fern  border  rippling 
brooks  and  nod  over  foaming  cascades 
crossed  by  rustic  bridges,  their  wooden 
lattice- work  concealed  by  a  thick  growth 
of  elm  and  beech  fern  rooted  in  crevice 
and  cranny.  Hart’s-tongue,  of  abnor¬ 
mal  height  and  size,  sways  broad  green 
leaves  over  crystal  pools,  and  variegated 
plumes  of  gold  and  silver  fern  wave 
above  mossy  boulders.  A  forest  of 
tropical  ferns  in  endless  variety  lines  a 
deep  dell,  and  the  green  twilight  of  the 
secluded  bowers  enhances  their  visionary 
loveliness  with  suggestions  of  glamour 
and  mystery. 

The  splendor  of  the  tree  ferns  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  highlands  of  Ceylon  reaches 
a  climax  in  the  magnificent  gorge  of 
Kandepolla,  where  gigantic  fronds  ten 
feet  in  length  bend  over  the  waterfalls. 
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which  leap  from  crag  to  crag  and  swell 
the  torrent  dashing  through  the  dark 
ravine.  In  the  typical  vegetation  of 
the  different  zones  nature  seems  to  obey 
some  immutable  law  of  form  which  lies 
behind  her  operations  as  grammar  lies 
behind  language,  controlling  outward 
expression  and  bringing  order  from 
chaos.  The  tree-fern  of  the  mountain 
heights,  in  drooping  frond  and  pillared 
stem,  imitates  the  sweeping  curves  of 
the  graceful  cocoa-nut  wdiicn  decks  the 
lower  levels  with  myriad  slender  shafts 
and  feathery  crowns,  symbolizing  the 
acme  of  tropic  luxuriance.  Even  the 
mosses  which  cushion  each  rocky  niche 
carry  out  the  prevailing  type,  and  in 
their  delicate  stalks  and  fragile  plumes 
resemble  a  miniature  forest  of  mimic 
palms. 

The  road  to  Kandepolla  skirts  the 
rugged  shoulder  of  Pedro,  known  as 
the  Lovers’  Leap,  and  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  a  romantic  Cingalese  legend. 

A  Kandyan  prince  of  olden  time  when 
elephant- hunting  in  the  jungle  became 
separated  from  his  companions  in  the 
chiise,  and  lost  his  way  amid  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  tangled  trees.  'He  was 
guided  back  to  th^e  path  by  a  beautiful 
Kandyan  girl  of  low  caste,  who  emerged 
from  one  of  the  forest  glades  as  the 
young  prince  stood  in  doubt  beneath  a 
lofty  palm  which  marked  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  two  diverging  tracks.  Admira¬ 
tion  soon  warmed  into  love,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  king  only  strength¬ 
ened  his  son’s  determination  to  espouse 
the  dusky  nymph  of  the  woods.  The 
old  monarch  vindicated  the  outraged 
dignity  of  the  Kandyan  crown  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  royal  prerogative,  and  for¬ 
bidding  the  unequal  marriage  ;  but  his 
commands  were  set  at  naught  by  the 
elopement  of  the  lovers,  who  fled  to  the 
woods,  pursued  by  the  king’s  warriors. 
Day  by  day  the  fugitives  retreated  far¬ 
ther  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
climbing  ever  onward  through  the 
tangled  jungle  into  the  veil  of  drifting 
cloud  which  hid  pursuers  and  pursued, 
until  they  reached  the  wild  forests  which 
clothed  the  unknown  heights  of  Pedro. 
The  whistle  of  arrows  and  the  glint  of 
spears  through  the  dark  foliage  at 
length  showed  that  the  soldiers  were 
close  upon  them,  just  as  they  arrived 
on  the  verge  of  a  sheer  precipice  which 


cut  off  their  advance.  Preferring  in¬ 
stant  death  to  capture  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  tortures,  the  lovers  locked 
themselves  together  in  a  farewell  em¬ 
brace  and  leaped  over  the  cliffs  into  the 
dark  valley  two  thousand  feet  below. 
Still,  when  the  full  moon  silvers  the 
black  precipice  of  the  Lovers’  Leap,  the 
native  wayfarer  passes  with  fear  and 
trembling  along  the  road  beneath,  and 
mutters  a  wild  incantation  as  he  grasps 
the  amulet  around  his  neck,  afraid  to 
look  upward  to  the  spot  where  his  su¬ 
perstitious  fears  picture  a  shadowy  flg- 
ure  crowned  with  waving  plumes  and 
bending  over  a  weeping  girl,  who  haunts 
the  summit  where  the  last  kiss  was 
pressed  upon  her  dying  lips.  The 
mournful  tale  of  passion  and  despair  in¬ 
vests  the  Kandepolla  route  with  a  pa¬ 
thetic  charm,  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  is  excelled  by  the  Rambodde 
Pass,  which  skirts  another  mountain 
gorge.  Within  the  sheltered  wall  of 
the  fern- fringed  mountains  orange-trees 
bend  beneath  a  weight  of  golden  fruit, 
their  snowy  blossoms  mingling  with  the 
trailing  garlands  of  pale  blue  passion¬ 
flower  which  festoon  each  bush  and 
tree.  Gorgeous  caladiums  line  every 
watercourse,  and  yellow  calceolarias 
grow  thickly  on  the  turf  as  cowslips  in 
an  English  meadow.  Scarlet  sheaves 
of  salvia  and  stately  arum  lilies  bloom 
side  by  side,  and  vie  in  beauty  with  the 
climbiug  roses  which  flourish  in  this 
temperate  clime  to  unexampled  perfec¬ 
tion.  * 

The  fascination  of  the  lovely  road 
culminates  at  the  summit  of  the  pass 
in  a  magnificent  view  across  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  to  the  Eastern  sea.  The 
sun  is  just  sinking  into  the  sapphire 
depths,  and  flushing  the  golden  glow  of 
the  sky  with  unearthly  hues  of  rose  and 
amethyst,  until  the  overarching  heaven 
seems  etherealized  into  a  transparent 
veil,  suffused  with  the  mystic  radiance 
of  some  hidden  glory  far  beyond  earthly 
ken. 

A  bearded  native,  in  white  skirt  and 
plaid  jacket,  watches  us  with  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes,  as  he  sits  down  by  the  road¬ 
side  to  smooth  out  his  oily  black  tresses 
before  rolling  them  into  a  large  chignon 
secured  by  a  tortoiseshell  comb  ;  and  a 
brown  boy,  clad  only  in  a  string  of 
beads  and  the  proverbial  smile,  pursues 
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ns  with  eager  attentions  until  driven 
from  the  field  by  a  dusky  maiden  in 
the  comparatively  full  dress  of  a  silver 
necklace  and  a  yellow  flounce.  She  de¬ 
mands  instant  payment  for  her  services, 
with  evident  confidence  in  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  nature  of  her  charms,  and  on  re¬ 
ceiving  her  easily-earned  doxicmr  scam¬ 
pers  back  to  the  rustic  toll-bar  over 
which  she  presides,  to  dispute  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bullock-cart  which  lumbers 
heavily  up  the  hill,  laden  with  green 
and  purple  sugar-cane  from  the  torrid 
plains  below.  The  upland  plains  or 
patenas”  of  the  mountain  heights  are 
wholly  different  in  character.  A  walk 
of  eight  miles  takes  us  round  the  Moon 
Plains,  past  the  lake  and  the  pretty 
pink  bungalow  of  the  bishop’s  family, 
whose  kindly  hospitality  is  one  of  the 
bright  memories  belonging  to  Newera- 
Eliya.  Leaving  the  water-side,  the 
road  traverses  a  green  plateau  full  of 
discarded  moonstone  pits,  from  which 
the  patenas  take  their  name.  The 
stones  are  still  so  plentiful  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  the  washing  of  gravel  in  search 
of  various  gems  is  a  favorite  amusement 
wdth  visitors,  whose  perseverance  is 
often  rewarded  by  a  promising  collec¬ 
tion  of  moonstones,  garnets,  and  tour- 
malines.  The  solitude  of  the  scene  is 
only  enlivened  by  a  distant  thud  of 
hoofs  across  the  turf,  as  two  officers 
from  the  neighboring  barracks  gallop 
across  the  plain  for  their  morning  ride. 
The  road  winds  away  into  the  dark 
depths  of  a  beautiful  ravine,  and 
emerges  at  the  head  of  the  Barrack 
Lake,  a  narrow  sheet  of  water  extend¬ 
ing  to  a  second  green  patena  which 
completes  the  circuitous  route  to  the 
village  of  Newera-Eliya. 

An  expedition  to  the  Elk  Plains  is 
still  more  interesting,  but  should  only 
be  undertaken  with  a  native  guide. 
The  road  descends  for  two  miles  to  the 
iron  bridge  over  the  Nanuoya,  a  river 
which  rises  near  the  top  of  “  Pedro,” 
and  after  flowing  through  the  Newera- 
Eliya  Lake  leaps  onward  in  successive 
cataracts  to  the  village  which  bears  its 
name.  The  first  of  the  falls  is  spanned 
by  a  mossy  bridle-path  bridge,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  made  many  an  early  colonist 
had  to  choose  between  crossing  the 
swollen  river  on  foot  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  or  passing  the  night  amid  the  cor¬ 


responding  dangers  of  the  lonely  forest. 
A  rugged  path  ascends  to  the  Lady’s 
Waterfalls,  two  lovely  cascades  foaming 
down  from  steep  cliffs,  and  spreading 
out  like  snowy  fans  on  vast  sheets  of 
gray  rock  at  the  base.  Higher  uj)  lies 
the  Black  Pool,  a  lonely  tarn  overshad¬ 
owed  by  forest  trees,  with  a  gurgling 
stream  pouring  into  it  from  above.  Ke- 
tracing  our  steps  to  the  bridle-road,  we 
ascend  in  half  an  hour  to  the  Elk 
Plains,  which  extend  in  silent  solitude 
before  us.  Here  we  are  in  the  absolute 
wilderness  of  upland  Ceylon,  where  the 
virgin  beauty  and  freshness  of  Nature 
unspoilt  by  man  instils  a  new  sensation 
into  every  soul  which  vibrates  to  her 
mysterious  voice.  The  rolling  green 
patenas  are  cut  off  sheer  and  straight 
from  the  encircling  belts  of  jungle  as 
though  measured  off  by  human  hands, 
a  striking  feature  of  these  elevated  re¬ 
gions  which  has  never  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explained.  The  mountain  ranges 
which  enclose  the  grassy  plains  are 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  prime¬ 
val  forest,  heavily  draped  with  moss 
which  forms  a  green  fringe  hanging 
from  every  bough.  An  appalling  lone¬ 
liness  broods  over  the  scene,  no  song  of 
bird  stirs  the  silence,  and  the  death¬ 
like  hush  which  reigns  over  the  gloomy 
forest  is  unbroken  even  by  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf  ;  for  noon  is  the  midnight  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  black  depths  of 
the  haunted  jungle  are  wrapped  in 
spellbound  sleep.  At  nightfall  the  lithe 
cheetah  glides  stealthily  through  the 
shadows,  and  couches  for  his  prey  among 
the  crowding  trees.  The  branching 
antlers  of  the  elk  rise  above  the  tangled 
undergrowth,  and  the  moose-deer 
browses  in  the  shade  of  the  mossy 
boughs  along  which  the  wildcat  creeps, 
while  the  savage  boar  roots  among  the 
fallen  leaves.  When  the  rising  moon 
illuminates  the  lonely  landscape,  herds 
of  wild  elephants  emerge  from  the  dark 
jungle  and  roam  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  desolate  country  which  still  renders 
the  interior  of  Ceylon  almost  an  un¬ 
known  land.  The  elephant  grass,  which 
breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  undulat¬ 
ing  plain  with  rustling  sheaves  of  long 
green  spears,  is  the  forage  for  which 
the  stragglers  of  the  herd  scour  the 
patenas,  and  many  Cingalese  supersti¬ 
tions  linger  round  this  elevated  table- 
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L.  land.  The  recent  spoor  of  an  elephant 
marks  our  track,  and  ceases  at  a  deep 
pool  known  to  be  a  favorite  drinkingt- 
place  of  the  wild  animals  which  haunt 
the  jungle.  A  deaf  elephant  fre- 
I  queutly  perambulates  the  Elk  Plains  ; 
he  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  Buddha 
and  therefore  invulnerable,  no  sports¬ 
man  having  hitherto  succeeded  in  pierc¬ 
ing  his  hide — a  fact  probably  due  to  the 
great  age  of  the  animal. 

The  spice  of  danger  which  attends 
this  excursion  gives  it  a  strange  fasci¬ 
nation.  Who  can  tell  what  unknown 
terrors  are  lurking  within  the  black 
I  walls  of  forest  which  gradually  encroach 
\  upon  the  narrowing  patena  until  it  be¬ 
comes  merely  a  green  glade  between  the 
dense  masses  of  impenetrable  jungle  ? 
Before  the  rough  track  enters  the  for- 
I  est  which  fills  up  the  foreground  the 
R  deepening  gloom  and  oppressive  silence 
impress  the  Cingalese  guide  with  a  sud¬ 
den  sense  of  danger,  and  he  counsels  a 
speedy  return.  The  spoor  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  excited  his  fears  ;  but  the  native 
mind  moves  slowly,  and  his  sluggish 
imagination  has  only  just  grasped  the 
possibility  of  being  chased  by  some  in¬ 
furiated  animal.  The  happy  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  definite  peril  is  destroyed 
at  a  blow,  and  a  graphic  description  of 
the  different  modes  of  attack  adopted 
by  elephant  and  wild- boar  scarcely 
tends  to  reassure  us.  The  boundary¬ 
line  of  prudence  has  evidently  been 
passed,  although  we  escape  unmolest¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  wild  beasts  are  asleep  in 
their  lairs,  and  our  quickened  footsteps 
soon  travel  back  to  civilization.  On 
the  confines  of  the  Elk  Plains  we  pause 
to  contemplate  the  silent  scene,  which 
suggests  such  a  wide  range  of  novel 
ideas.  These  pastures,  on  which  elk 
and  elephant  feed  and  fatten,  are  about 
to  lose  their  wild  and  melancholy  charm 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  syndicate 
for  prospecting  the  upland  patenas  in 
search  of  sapphires,  rubies,  gold  and 
tin.  The  elephants  are  so  numerous  on 
the  higher  plateaux  beyond  the  forest 
that  a  small  rest-house  within  twenty 
j  miles  of  Newera-Eliya,  being  left  for  a 
few  weeks  without  a  custodian,  was 
battered  down  by  a  disapproving  herd. 

;  The  barbaric-looking  Veddas,  recog- 
:  nized  as  the  true  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 


though  fast  dying  out  before  the  march 
of  advancing  civilization,  are  still  to  be 
found  encamped  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
nature  on  the  highest  and  loneliest 
points,  and  especially  near  a  spot  known 
as  “  The  World’s  End,”  beyond  the 
loftiest  range  of  patenas.  This  tremen¬ 
dous  precipice  overlooks  the  rich  and 
fertile  country  seven  thousand  feet  be¬ 
neath,  flourishing  with  every  industry  of 
Eastern  life  and  European  civilization, 
but  separated  from  the  great  upland 
solitudes  by  an  impassable  abyss  which 
but  few  human  eyes  have  ever  looked 
across.  The  infinite  variety  of  Cinga¬ 
lese  scenery  can  only  be  fully  realized 
by  a  visit  to  these  elevated  plains,  al¬ 
most  untrodden  save  by  European 
sportsmen  or  native  hunters. 

Heavy  clouds  are  gathering  over  the 
summer  sky,  and  the  low  roll  of  dis¬ 
tant  thunder  echoes  across  the  myste¬ 
rious  wilderness  as  a  vivid  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  disturbs  our  reverie  and  necessi¬ 
tates  instant  departure.  Crowds  of 
coolies  are  hurrying  away  from  the  tea- 
estates  in  the  valley  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  approaching  storm,  carrying  their 
weekly  dole  of  rice  just  distributed  from 
heavily-laden  wagons  roofed  with  palm- 
leaf  thatch.  A  black  pall,  riven  by  red 
arrow's  of  lightning,  now  shrouds  the 
heavens  and  darkens  the  earth,  deafen¬ 
ing  peals  of  thunder  reverberate  through 
the  mountain  glens,  and  as  we  reach 
Newera-Eliya  the  tempest  bursts  with 
tropical  fury  in  sheets  of  rain  and  hurri¬ 
canes  of  wind,  which  rave  across  the 
open  plains  and  tear  up  forest  trees,  re¬ 
vealing  those  terrible  forces  of  nature 
which  often  sleep  until  their  existence 
is  forgotten  under  the  cloudless  blue  of 
equatorial  skies. 

IV. 

Anaradhupura. 

The  historic  past  of  Ceylon  recedes 
into  that  twilight  of  dreamland  and 
myth  which  veils  the  infancy  of  the 
world  in  a  golden  haze  of  mystery,  but 
the  monumental  memorials  of  the  isl¬ 
and  authenticate  the  stimng  drama  of 
national  life  centred  in  Anaradhupura, 
“the  magnificent,”  once  the  mighty 
capital  of  an  ancient  civilization.  The 
ruined  city  was  buried  for  ages  in  an 
ever-increasing  wilderness  of  jungle, 
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which  gradually  effaced  every  vestige 
of  human  habitation.  The  lofty  mono¬ 
liths  and  columns  were  concealed  by 
overarching  boughs  of  forest  trees,  or 
strangled  in  the  embrace  of  matted 
creepers  which  flung  trailing  wreaths 
and  clasping  tendrils  in  wild  luxuriance 
round  broken  arch  and  ruined  pillar, 
weaving  inextricable  meshes  of  verdure, 
and  even  transforming  the  cyclopean 
daghobas  into  the  semblance  of  forest- 
clstd  hills.  Litera  scripta  manet,  and 
when  in  1830  the  deep  green  grave  of 
equatorial  vegetation  yielded  up  its 
dead,  it  also  disclosed  the  archives  of 
the  buried  city,  imperishably  graven  in 
the  stones  of  her  temples  and  palaces, 
and  preserved  from  decay  by  the  dense 
curtain  of  tropical  greenery  which  ex¬ 
cluded  air  and  light.  The  discoverer  of 
the  architectural  marvels  hidden  in  the 
forest  depths  of  the  central  province 
was  one  Lieutenant  Skinner,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer,  who  during  his  survey  of 
the  interior  cut  his  way  through  the 
jungle,  and  in  felling  a  tree  which  ob¬ 
structed  his  operations  stripped  a  tan¬ 
gled  mass  of  foliage  from  a  sculptured 
capital  which  rose  above  the  thick  un¬ 
dergrowth.  As  the  little  band  of  pio¬ 
neers  advanced  farther  into  the  woods 
their  axes  rang  against  the  stone  walls 
of  numerous  enclosures,  startling  the 
wild  animals  from  their  lairs  among 
ruined  colonnades  and  deserted  palaces, 
for  centuries  the  undisturbed  haunts  of 
elephant,  leopard,  and  deer.  Peacocks 
trailed  their  gorgeous  plumage  along 
the  stone  pavement  of  flower*  wreathed 
halls,  and  rosy  clouds  of  flamingoes  flew 
away  with  shrill  cries  from  sculptured 
tanks  where  pelicans  waded  and  fished 
in  the  shallow  water.  The  report  of 
the  English  engineers  resulted  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  archaeological  survey,  and  the  buried 
city  was  at  length  disinterred  from  her 
verdant  tomb.  The  efforts  of  antiqua¬ 
rians  were  crowned  with  unexpected 
success,  the  numerous  inscriptions  being 
deciphered  and  explained,  every  onward 
step  revealing  fresh  wonders  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  society  which,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  English  Government,  commenced 
and  continued  a  systematic  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  extensive  ruins.  Corre¬ 
sponding  instances  of  antiquarian  dis¬ 
covery  may  be  found  in  those  Etruscan 
excavations  of  Northern  Italy  which 
proved  the  existence  of  forgotten  dyn- 
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asties  in  prehistoric  times  ;  but  though 
the  unknown  story  of  Etruria  remains 
an  inscrutable  mystery,  the  historical 
annals  of  Anaradhupura  are  preserved 
by  indisputable  “  sermons  in  stones.” 

The  journey  from  Kandy  to  the 
buried  city  is  now  easily  accomplished 
by  a  branch  line  which  runs  through 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms  to  Matale,  a 
straggling  native  town  in  the  midst  of 
tea  and  coffee  plantations.  The  early 
departure  of  the  coach  on  the  following 
morning  necessitates  a  halt  for  the  night 
at  a  little  rest-house  for  travellers,  and 
the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  visit  to  the  rock  temple  of 
Aluwihara,  an  ancient  Buddhist  shrine 
three  miles  away,  containing  two  curi¬ 
ous  sanctuaries  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  A  painted  Buddha  of  colossal 
size  and  unutterable  ugliness  is  exhib¬ 
ited  with  triumphant  satisfaction  by 
two  vellow-robed  monks,  who  escort  us 
up  rocky  stairs  and  rude  ladders  to  the 
topmost  crag,  which  commands  a  fine 
panorama  of  blue  mountains  and  wav¬ 
ing  woods.  The  roofs  and  walls  of  the 
yawning  caverns  which  honeycomb  the 
cliffs  are  lined  with  hundreds  of  huge 
bats,  which  cling  to  the  rock  and  hang 
in  dark  masses  overhead,  flapping  their 
leathern  wdngs  with  a  noise  like  the 
whizzing  of  a  steam-engine.  The  sim¬ 
ple-minded  monks  decline  our  proffered 
gratuity  with  the  courteous  remark 
that  they  wish  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
strangers,  but  not  to  be  paid  for  doing 
so.  The  genuine  kindliness  of  these 
rural  ascetics  shows  a  higher  ideal  of 
religious  duty  than  that  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  in  places  where  contact  with  the 
world  has  rubbed  off  the  bloom  from 
the  tender  fruit  of  faith,  and  the  gen¬ 
tle  reproof  surprises  us  with  the  fact 
that  Buddhism,  as  well  as  Christianity, 
accepts  the  maxim  that  “  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  A 
green  lane  through  which  we  return  to 
Matale  is  a  flowery  vista  of  tropical 
loveliness,  bordered  and  canopied  by 
high  hedges  of  datura  trees,  which  meet 
overhead,  swinging:  a  thousand  creamy 
bells  and  scenting  the  air  with  narcotic 
perfume.  The  temptation  to  break  off 
the  flower-laden  branches  would  prove 
irresistible  but  for  the  repeated  injunc¬ 
tions  of  an  inexorable  little  guide,  who 
pronounces  the  delicate  blossoms  to  be 
poisonous  if  carried  in  the  hand.  At 
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daybreak  the  lumbering  coach  starts 
for  Aiiaradhupura,  fifty  miles  farther 
along  the  great  highway  to  Jalfua,  the 
northern  sea-port  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
usual  landing-place  of  the  Tamil  coolies 
who  migrate  from  Southern  India  to 
labor  on  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations 
of  the  island.  The  completeness  of 
English  organization  is  exemplified  on 
this  great  coolie  route  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles.  The  improvident  Ta¬ 
mil,  destitute  of  all  the  appliances  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  would  often  perish  on  the  way, 
either  from  hunger  or  exposure  to  a 
vertical  sun  and  tropical  storms,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
which  establishes  rest-houses  for  coolies 
at  intervals  of  ten  miles,  where  shelter 
can  be  obtained  and  their  scanty  needs 
supplied.  A  coolie  hospital,  with  an 
attendant  European  doctor,  may  be 
found  every  fourteen  miles,  and  at  these 
medical  stations  the  sick  are  detained 
and  tended,  each  immigrant  under¬ 
going  strict  examination,  stringent  pre¬ 
cautions  being  taken  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  infectious  disease  from 
India  into  Ceylon. 

The  long,  straight  road  traverses  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  primeval  forests, 
which  extend  for  scores  of  miles  on 
both  sides.  Shadowy  paths,  which  lead 
to  native  villages  buried  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  mysterious  jungle,  wdnd 
through  the  black  mazes  of  interlacing 
trees,  and  in  the  monotonous  grandeur 
of  the  rolling  woods  we  realize  that 
mystic  charm  peculiar  to  the  wild  soli¬ 
tudes  of  untrammelled  nature.  The 
loneliness  of  the  forest  is  occasionally 
varied  by  a  rustic  town  which  borders 
the  road  with  palm-thatched  huts  and 
quaint  stores  of  rude  pottery,  fruit,  and 
tea.  The  rural  population  assemble  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Mail, 
with  the  slender  budget  of  letters  for 
English  civilians  of  the  provincial  and 
forest  departments.  Sometimes  a  na¬ 
tive  messenger  rushes  breathlessly  from 
the  jungle  to  carry  off  the  post  to  some 
distant  forest  camp  from  the  coach, 
which  is  the  solitary  link  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  now  that  we  are  beyond  the 
region  of  railways.  A  few  clearings  at 
the  roadside  give  glimpses  of  bright 
green  rice-fields,  and  crops  of  tobacco 
sheltered  by  curtains  of  rustling  ba¬ 


nanas.  The  monotony  of  the  long  drive 
is  only  broken  by  the  constant  change 
of  the  dilapidated  team  and  the  invari¬ 
able  difficulty  of  getting  the  new  steeds 
under  way,  the  whole  complement  of 
passengers  being  frequently  required  to 
descend  and  lend  a  hand  either  for  push¬ 
ing  or  pulling.  The  merry  little  party, 
consisting  of  an  Indian  officer,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  surveyor  of  village  tanks,  and  a 
Portuguese  burgher  employed  in  the 
Civil  Service  as  a  ranger  of  forests,  evi¬ 
dently  appreciate  the  fun  ;  but  a  native 
servant  of  the  Governor,  accompanying 
his  master’s  baggage  to  Jaffua,  now  in 
dire  straits  of  famine,  declines  to  leave 
his  treasures  even  for  a  moment.  Ana- 
radhupura  has  lately  been  inaccessible 
to  visitors,  owing  to  the  furniture  of 
the  Government  rest-house  being  req¬ 
uisitioned  for  the  forest  camp  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  during  his  elephant- 
hunt  in  the  province,  where  he  has 
shocked  the  susceptibilities  of  Cingalese 
sportsmen  by  shooting  a  “  herder”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  “  rogue” — a /a«a;jt)as equiva¬ 
lent  in  their  eyes  to  aiming  at  a  milch- 
cow  in  a  farm-yard.  As  his  Imperial 
Highness  has  shot  six  thousand  head 
of  game  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
year  his  skill  cannot  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  though  his  knowledge  may  be  at 
fault ;  and,  happily  for  us,  having  slain 
his  elephant,  such  as  it  is,  the  great 
man  has  broken  up  his  camp  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  low  country. 

Slowly  the  day  wears  on  ;  the  sunset- 
light  turns  the  great  thickets  of  yellow 
daisies  into  a  fiame  of  color,  and  glit¬ 
ters  on  the  curious  white  and  scarlet 
leaves,  fried  by  the  natives  as  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  relieve  the  dark  green  of 
the  tropical  woods.  A  black  snake, 
sunning  himself  on  the  road,  glides 
swiitly  into  the  jungle,  and  as  the  glow 
fades  from  the  sky,  and  the  great  stars 
shine  out  like  lamps  through  the  purple 
darkness  of  the  Eastern  night,  the 
coach  stops  at  a  bungalow  hemmed  in 
by  black  walls  of  forest,  and  a  long  row 
of  lofty  columns,  looming  mysteriously 
through  the  shadows,  shows  that  we 
have  at  last  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey.  The  little  Government  rest- 
house — cool,  clean,  and  comfortable  — 
is  a  welcome  haven  after  the  heat  of 
the  weary  day,  and  we  think  pityingly 
of  our  Cingalese  companion,  with  the 
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prospect  of  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
ramshackle  coach  before  it  can  arrive 
at  Jaifua.  The  flush  of  dawn  still  red¬ 
dens  the  sky  as  we  survey  our  surround¬ 
ings  next  morning  from  the  wide  ve¬ 
randa.  The  rest-house  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  verdant  and  park-like  ex¬ 
panse,  shaded  by  noble  trees  and  bor¬ 
dered  by  dark  aisles  of  forest.  At  in¬ 
tervals  tall  gray  monoliths  rise  from 
masses  of  rich  vegetation  which  clothe 
the  base  of  every  soaring  column  and 
crumbling  wall  with  the  branching 
fronds  of  fern  and  those  boldly-cut 
leaves  which  make  the  commonest  tropi¬ 
cal  weed  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  kind 
English  judge  of  the  district  simplifies 
the  exploration  of  the  ruins  by  lending 
me  his  picturesque  red  cart,  drawn  by 
two  beautiful  white  bullocks,  and  driven 
by  a  brown  native,  airily  clad  in  a  white 
handkerchief  and  turban.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  hot¬ 
test  place  in  Ceylon  would  otherwise  be 
a  terrible  ordeal,  notwithstanding  the 
delicious  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  The 
ruins  are  divided  into  an  outer  and  an 
inner  circle,  and  several  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city  still  lie  buried  beneath  the 
heavy  pall  of  tropical  verdure,  though 
many  square  miles  have  been  cleared 
from  the  superincumbent  masses  of  trees 
and  parasites  which  weave  their  intri¬ 
cate  network  of  root,  branch,  and  stem 
round  the  monuments  of  forgotten 
creeds  and  vanished  dynasties.  The 
Cyclopean  daghobas,  erected  when  Ana- 
radhupura  accepted  the  tenets  of  Bud¬ 
dhism,  are  the  most  marvellous  of  her 
existing  relics  ;  but  traces  of  a  much 
earlier  creed  have  been  discovered  in 
this  city  of  almost  fabulous  antiquity, 
where,  according  to  ancient  Pali  docu- 
memts,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  kings 
reigned  in  succession.  The  primitive 
religion  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
sun-worship,  firmly  established  by  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  consequently 
so  difficult  of  eradication  that  it  even 
permeated  the  later  Buddhism,  the  sun¬ 
ward  march  of  Buddhist  processions  and 
the  inculcations  to  sunward  worship 
being  observed  at  a  date  when  the  orig¬ 
inal  faith  was  professedly  abandoned. 

In  the  year  b.c.  400  Anaradhupura 
covered  an  area  of  25G3  square  miles, 
and  the  measured  distance  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  gate  of  the 
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city  was  sixteen  miles.  This  ancient 
Cingalese  metropolis  was  built  upon  a 
level  plain,  the  brown  sand  of  the  cause¬ 
ways  being  clearly  defined  against  the 
white  sand  of  the  streets.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thoroughfares  described  as  Great 
King  Street,  Sun,  and  Moon  Streets  in 
ancient  Pali  manuscripts,  written  on 
the  imperishable  leaves  of  the  talipot 
palm,  sound  curiously  familiar  to  mod¬ 
ern  ears,  and  the  fact  of  special  suburbs 
being  assigned  to  fakirs  and  to  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  snakes  and  demons  suggests 
an  advanced  stage  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  In  the  Great  Brazen  Palace  a 
thousand  priests  occupied  a  monastery 
nine  stories  high,  each  story  being  as¬ 
signed  to  a  different  grade  of  the  nine¬ 
fold  order.  This  rule  necessitated -the 
monks  of  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  in¬ 
habiting  the  cells  immediately  beneath 
the  brazen  tiles  of  the  lofty  roof — a 
dubious  honor  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
in  an  equatorial  climate.  Six  hundred 
granite  pillars  supported  the  Brazen 
Palace,  surrounded  by  eight  hundred 
brazen  elephants,  and  containing  a 
golden  image  of  the  sun  and  a  silver 
figure  of  the  moon  beneath  the  white 
stone  umbrella  regarded  as  the  Eastern 
symbol  of  sovereignty. 

The  broken  colonnades  which  still  re¬ 
main  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
original  edifice  ;  green  garlands  twine 
round  carved  lintel  and  decorated  en¬ 
tablature,  and  long  sprays  of  scarlet 
flowers  climb  over  the  stone  canoes 
placed  outside  the  gateway  to  receive 
the  offerings  of  rice  and  saki  made  by 
faithful  worshippers  for  the  support  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Peacock  Palace  of 
the  Kings  occupies  the  original  centre 
of  the  city,  and  the  royal  birds  sculp¬ 
tured  on  arch  and  cornice  retain  the 
sharpness  of  their  chiselled  outlines,' 
though  nearly  two  thousand  years  have 
rolled  away  since  the  last  scion  of  Ana- 
radhupura’s  sovereign  line  w'as  slain 
upon  the  battle-field.  A  large  artificial 
lake  forms  the  commencement  of  a  chain 
of  ancient  tanks  extending  for  more 
than  fifty  miles,  and  utilized  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  water  supply  of  villages  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Numerous  bathing- tanks,  in 
wonderful  preservation,  have  been  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  jungle,  which  buried  the 
ornamental  scroll- work  and  carving  of 
their  balustraded  stairways  and  terraces. 
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The  royal  bathing-place  bears  a  stone 
inscription,  in  the  ancient  Cingalese  lan¬ 
guage,  derived  from  a  Sanscrit  root, 
stating  that  the  tank  is  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  king.  The  remains  of 
the  royal  elephant-stables,  also  authenti¬ 
cated  by  an  inscription,  stand  near  the 
spot,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  king’s  bath  we  see  eight  large  bath¬ 
ing-tanks  and  two  smaller  pools,  divid¬ 
ed  by  a  grassy  terrace  and  a  granite 
balustrade.  The  hoary  statues  of  kings 
and  saints  which  rise  on  every  side,  in 
devotional  attitudes,  from  the  green 
tangle  of  luxuriant  foliage  testify  to  the 
religious  character  of  Anaradhupura. 
In  the  year  b.c.  307  the  city  accepted 
Ihiddhisra  at  the  hands  of  Mahindo,  a 
royal  missionary  from  the  Indian  penin¬ 
sula,  and  the  mighty  daghobas  which 
still  tower  above  the  forests  became  the 
outward  expression  of  a  deepening  spir¬ 
itual  life.  These  bell-shaped  shrines, 
built  for  the  reception  of  sacred  relics 
and  costly  offerings,  were  surmounted 
by  the  tall  spire  known  as  a  tee.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  mode  of  access  to  each  daghoba 
was  only  revealed  to  the  priesthood,  and 
the  gi-eat  reliquaries  were  held  in  spe¬ 
cial  reverence  by  the  multitude,  who 
wreathed  the  sacred  domes  on  festivals 
with  ropes  of  Howers — a  task  still  per¬ 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  during 
the  jierpe trial  feast  of  blossoms  which 
she  celebrates  in  this  tropical  land. 

In  the  year  B.c.  IGl  King  Dutughu- 
riniu  deposited  the  relics  in  Kuanweli, 
or  “  the  Daghoba  of  Golden  Dust,” 
now  a  massive  dome  of  red  brick  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees  seeded  by  wandering 
birds,  and  surrounded  by  ruins  of  ele¬ 
phants  in  creamy  chunam  smooth  as 
olished  marble,  and  formerly  enriched 
y  tusks  of  real  ivory.  The  dying  king 
was  carried  round  this  daghoba,  and 
laid  on  a  carpet  before  it,  in  order  that 
his  last  glance  might  rest  upon  the 
shrine  which  he  had  built.  The  priests 
by  whom  the  monarch  was  enslaved  en¬ 
deavored  to  calm  his  fears  of  the  un¬ 
known  future  by  extolling  the  merito¬ 
rious  work  which  he  had  accomplished  ; 
but  his  only  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death 
was  the  recollection  of  some  simple 
deeds  of  kindness  shown  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  The  daghoba  had  been 
erected  as  an  act  of  atonement  for  eat¬ 
ing  a  curry,  with  its  accompanying 


chilis  and  sambals,  without  setting  aside 
the  prescribed  portion  for  the  priests. 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  shrine 
were  trodden  down  by  elephants  wear¬ 
ing  leathern  shoes  to  protect  their  ten¬ 
der  feet,  and  the  fourfold  superstruc¬ 
ture  was  composed  of  clay,  cement, 
sandstone,  and  brass,  a  glass  tee  crown¬ 
ing  the  summit  in  order  to  avert  the 
lightning,  A  slab  of  granite  marks  the 
spot  where  the  royal  penitent  expired, 
and  his  traditional  tomb  faces  the 
shrine.  The  Abayagirya  daghoba,  fifty 
feet  higher 'than  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
covers  an  area  of  eight  acres,  enclosed 
by  the  ruined  cells  and  chapels  of  a 
priestly  college.  On  the  crescent¬ 
shaped  “  moonstones”  of  the  ancient 
portals  the  seven-headed  cobra,  a  Cin¬ 
galese  emblem  of  vigilance,  is  represent¬ 
ed  amid  garlands  of  flowers.  This 
daghoba  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
expulsion  of  the  Malabar  invaders,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  throne  by  the  hered¬ 
itary  line.  The  gigantic  dome  was 
tunnelled  by  order  of  the  Government, 
in  search  of  an  ancient  religious  library 
supposed  to  be  hermetically  sealed 
within  the  walls,  but  nothing  was  dis¬ 
covered  beyond  some  strings  of  rude 
beads,  probably  the  rosaries  common  to 
all  historic  creeds  as  the  memoria  tech- 
nica  of  the  uneducated.  A  flight  of 
rugged  steps  ascends  through  tangled 
verdure  to  the  summit  of  the  daghoba, 
which  commands  a  noble  view  of  park 
and  forest  scenery,  dotted  with  granite 
monoliths  and  broken  columns,  which 
extend  beyond  a  line  of  tanks  to  the 
blue  peaks  of  distant  mountains. 

In  the  green  recesses  of  the  gloomy 
forest  stands  the  great  Thuparama 
daghoba,  the  “  Delight  of  the  Gods,” 
venerated  as  a  shrine  of  extraordinary 
sanctity.  The  usual  spiral  tee  here 
gives  place  to  seven  umbrellas  of  carven 
stone,  tai)ering  upward  in  diminishing 
stories,  and  signifying  the  royal  su¬ 
premacy  of  this  imposing  structure — 
the  mighty  casket  built  to  contain  a  col¬ 
lar-bone  of  Buddha.  A  tall  Palmyra 
palm  and  a  temple-tree  laden  with  a 
perfumed  wealth  of  snowy  blossom  have 
seeded  themselves  on  the  green  mound, 
adding  to  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 
noble  daghoba.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  white  pillars,  with  richly-carved 
capitals,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  a 
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dark  background  of  forest  trees,  and 
mark  the  site  of  a  second  ecclesiastical 
college  as  large  as  many  an  English 
county  town,  the  vicinity  of  the  Thupa- 
rama  daghoba  to  the  monastery  being 
regarded  as  an  inestimable  religious 
privilege.  An  additional  consecration 
was  bestowed  on  this  hallowed  spot  in 
A.D.  311,  when  the  ruined  temple  op¬ 
posite  the  shrine  was  selected  for  the 
first  resting-place  of  Buddha’s  Sacred 
Tooth,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  mountain  sanctuary  of  distant 
Kandy  by  roads  strewn  ankle-deep  in 
fragrant  flowers.  Anaradhupura  con¬ 
tains  seven  cyclopean  daghobas,  and  the 
three  described  above,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  shrines  of  preaching, 
prayer,  and  adoration,  take  precedence 
of  all  others.  The  smaller  daghobas 
scattered  over  the  vast  area  of  the 
ruined  city  contained  the  ashes  of  cre¬ 
mated  monks  and  nuns  reverenced  as 
Buddhist  saints.  The  forest-clad  moun¬ 
tains  of  brickwork,  with  the  exception 
of  the  brazen  Ruanweli  daghoba,  were 
originally  faced  with  costly  chunam, 
composed  of  burnt  oyster-shells  pound¬ 
ed  in  cocoa-nut  water,  mixed  with  the 
gum  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  marble  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  snowy  domes  soaring  into  the 
deep  blue  of  the  tropical  sky  produced 
an  effect  of  dazzling  magnificence  as 
they  reflected  the  radiance  of  the  sun 
from  every  polished  surface.  Various 
animals  and  birds  are  represented  with 
life-like  accuracy  on  architrave  and 
ediment,  where  the  lion,  elephant, 
orse,  and  bullock  alternate  with  the 
royal  peacock  and  the  sacred  geese,  uni¬ 
versally  reverenced  by  Eastern  nations,, 
though  the  origin  of  the  cult  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  lotus  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  decorative  treatment  of 
column  and  corbel  as  the  acanthus  in 
Greek  architecture.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  these  sacred  flowers,  which 
open  their  rose  and  azure  chalices  by 
thousands  in  every  tank  and  pool,  proba¬ 
bly  results  from  the  immense  demand 
for  the  symbolical  blossom  in  the  by¬ 
gone  days  of  Anaradhupura’s  power  and 
pride.  Traces  of  sun-worship  linger  in 
the  veneration  of  the  lotus,  sacred  to 
Buddhist  and  Brahmin  as  to  the  early 
Egyptians,  whose  mystic  rites  corre¬ 
spond  in  numerous  details  with  the 
various  religious  systems  of  India.  The 
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mysterious  flower,  which  sinks  below  the 
water  at  sunset  and  rises  to  the  surface 
with  the  earliest  beam  of  returning 
light,  was  inseparably  connected  in  the 
Oriental  mind  with  those  ideas  of  Di- 
vine  power  and  magnetic  influence  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  sun  as  the  sovereign  ruler 
of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds. 

This  ancient  cultus  culminated  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  omnipresence  of  the 
god  of  day  was  an  incontrovertible  fact 
impressed  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  with  overwhelming  force.  We 
find  that  in  B.c.  288  a  golden  lotus  was 
carried  in  an  ark  to  the  sacred  Bo-Tiee 
of  Anaradhupura,  and  that  the  priestly 
procession  worshipped  sunward  beneath 
the  quivering  leaves  of  the  green  canopy 
overhead.  This  venerable  tree,  believed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  and 
planted  2183  years  ago,  was  a  branch 
from  the  sacred  peepul-tree  of  Buddha- 
Gya,  and  was  brought  hither  by  Ma- 
hindo,  the  apostle  of  Buddhism,  in  b.c. 
307.  The  gnarled  boughs  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  trunk,  thinly  veiled  by  a  fluttering 
cloud  of  triangular  leaves  terminating 
in  sharp  points,  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  grove  sprung  from  the  parent 
stock.  The  Bo-Tree  is  still  a  centre  of 
pilgrimage,  and  native  groups  are  now 
encamped  before  it,  each  family  party 
sheltered  by  a  gigantic  palm-leaf  which 
serves  as  a  tent,  the  yellow  fronds,  curi¬ 
ously  ribbed  and  fluted,  forming  fan¬ 
tastic  curves  and  angles  above  the  dark 
faces  of  the  gayly-clad  pilgrims.  The 
stone  terraces  and  sculptured  steps  of 
the  paved  enclosure,  adorned  with  gran¬ 
ite  statues  of  Buddha,  were  royal  gifts 
offered  in  honor  of  the  holy  tree  ;  and 
the  sacred  monkeys  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  frequented  the  grove 
were  always  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  Bo-Tree 
is  held  in  such  profound  veneration  that 
every  bough  broken  off  by  the  wind  is 
borne  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
enclosure,  and  finally  cremated  with 
elaborate  funeral  ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
yellow-robed  custodian  who  follows  me 
round  the  OTove,  I  yield  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  gathering  a  few  leaves  as  souve¬ 
nirs  ‘of  the  living  monument  to  the 
early  light  which  dawned  upon  the 
spiritual  darkness  of  the  Eastern  world. 
The  young  priest  looks  aghast  at  the 
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temerity  of  the  unbeliever,  and  lays  a 
restraining  hand  on  mine  as  I  raise  it  to 
the  sacred  bough,  but  his  indignant 
glance  melts  into  a  compassionate  smile 
as  I  carefully  place  the  treasures  already 
secured  in  a  blotting- book.  Perhaps 
further  reflection  suggests  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  occult  virtue  emanating 
from  the  consecrated  foliage  with  sufii- 
cient  power  to  sanctify  the  sacrilege 
and  convert  the  heretic.  A  rock  tern  - 
pie  in  a  range  of  crags  at  the  end  of  a 
green  glade  contains  curious  chapels, 
approached  by  bamboo  ladders  and 
bridges  of  palm-trees  which  climb  dizzy 
heights  and  span  deep  chasms.  Several 
granite  coffins  lie  outside  the  ruined 
houses  of  the  priests,  flanked  by  the 
mystic  “  yoga  stones'’  used  as  mediums 
of  divination  and  prophecy.  Oil  and 
sandalwood  were  placed  in  the  central 
hole  and  kindled  into  a  flame,  before 
which  the  seer  sat  in  ‘rapt  abstraction, 
until  his  flxed  gaze  penetrated  beyond 
the  blaze  of  sacred  fire  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  those  upper  and  under  worlds 
invisible  to  the  natural  man,  but  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  eye  of  faith.  A  steep 
cliff,  wreathed  with  vines  and  creepers, 
was  the  ancient  citadel  of  Anaradhu- 
pura,  and  the  caverns  originally  used  as 
the  magazines  and  guard-rooms  of  this 
almost  impregnable  fortress  are  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Buddhist  hermits,  supported 
hy  doles  of  rice  from  the  pilgrims,  who 
place  their  offerings  in  iron  bowls  left 
for  the  purpose  on  a  ledge  of  rock  out¬ 
side  the  caves. 

The  noonday  heat  descends  almost  in 
visible  and  palpable  form  upon  this 
ruined  city  of  the  jungle.  The  quiver¬ 
ing  atmosphere  waves  and  dances  like  a 
floating  veil  between  heaven  and  earth, 
while  an  unearthly  hush  steals  over  the 
forest,  where  foliage  droops  and  flowers 
close  their  petals  under  the  intolerable 
glare.  Only  the  snakes  which  abound  in 
fever-stricken  Anaradhupura  can  brave 
the  white  heat  of  the  tropical  furnace, 
and  sun  themselves  during  the  noontide 
hours  with  undisturbed  security,  while 
the  patient  oxen  lie  panting  m  their 
stalls,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  explor¬ 
ers  are  compelled  to  take  a  siesta  until 
the  heat  declines.  Soon  after  3  p.m. 
the  leaves  begin  to  whisper  in  their 
dreams,  and  a  faint,  indefinable  sense 
of  waking  life  just  stirs  the  drowsy  si¬ 


lence  of  the  slumbering  woods.  The 
afternoon  expedition  round  the  outer 
circle  is  an  ideal  sylvan  drive.  The 
rough  cart-track  penetrates  the  green 
depths  of  the  shadowy  forests,  where 
perpetual  twilight  broods  beneath  the 
sombre  foliage  of  the  stately  ebony,  and 
golden  sunbeams  gleam  through  the 
pale-green  branches  of  slender  satin- 
wood  trees  which  relieve  the  gloom  of 
the  woodland  verdure  with  the  smooth 
whiteness  of  their  glistening  stems. 
Thickets  of  maidenhair  spring  from  an 
emerald  carpet  of  velvet  moss  and  choke 
the  murmuring  brooks  which  glide  be¬ 
tween  flowery  banks  and  vanish  amid 
the  myriad  trees,  where  the  intense  hush 
is  emphasized  rather  than  broken  by 
rippling  stream  and  fluttering  leaf. 
The  white  bullocks  drawing  the  red  cart 
beneath  interlacing  boughs  harmonize 
with  the  rural  loveliness  of  the  forest 
landscape,  and  in  each  green  dell  and 
woodland  glade  ruined  temples,  kneel¬ 
ing  statues,  and  overthrown  columns 
hallow  the  wilderness  of  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  with  countless  memorials  of  the 
mysterious  past.  At  the  roadside  a 
colossal  Buddha,  black  with  age  and 
impressive  as  the  Sphinx,  smiles  across 
the  endless  leagues  of  forest  in  the  un¬ 
broken  calm  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  A  wreath  of  faded  flowers  and 
some  ashes  of  burned  camphor  at  the 
base  of  the  statue  show  that  a  native 
peasant  has  recently  laid  his  simple 
offering  before  the  hoary  monument, 
which  bears  eternal  witness  to  the  faith 
of  bygone  generations,  countless  as  the 
leaves  whirled  away  on  the  breath  of 
the  storm.  The  old  religion,  though 
not  extinct,  has  degenerated  from  the 
comparative  purity  of  the  stream  at  its 
source,  and  at  the  present  time  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk,  forbidden  by  the  rule  of 
his  order  to  slay  even  the  gnat  which 
stings  him,  is  being  tried  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  judge  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his 
brethren. 

These  impenetrable  forests  often  aid 
the  culprit  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  the  native  assassin  who  can  thread 
the  labyrinths  of  the  jungle  generally 
contrives  to  baffle  pursuit,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  on  the  wild  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  woo<l8  until  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  accusers. 

In  the  coolness  of  the  sunset  hour  we 
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ascend  the  Thuparama  daghoba  by  the 
rough  steps  and  narrow  paths  which 
wind  up  to  the  summit  of  the  gigantic 
cone  through  tangled  brushwood  and 
feathery  fern.  A  flight  of  granite  stairs 
gives  access  to  the  stone  galleries  abo\e 
the  dome  which  command  a  full  view 
of  Mahintole,  a  forest- clad  hill  to  which 
Mahindo  was  traditionally  transported 
through  the  air.  A  Via  Sacra  extend¬ 
ed  hither  from  Anaradhupura,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  miles,  the  road  being 
lined  with  temples,  shrines,  and  monas¬ 
teries.  The  daghoba  of  Mahintole  con¬ 
tains  a  single  hair  plucked  from  the 
eyebrow  of  Buddha,  and  enclosed  in  a 
mass  of  brickwork  one  hundred  feet 
high.  A  perilous  ledge  on  the  moun¬ 
tain-top  is  reverenced  as  Mahindo’s 
bed  ;  and  a  large  seven-headed  cobra 
carved  in  the  rock,  and  known  as  the 
Snake  Bath,  marks  the  site  of  a  sacred 
fountain.  Rock  chambers  and  monastic 
ruins  cover  the  hill,  and  the  picturesque 
stairs,  which  ascend  through  a  grove  of 
ironwood  and  tamarind-trees,  bear  nu¬ 
merous  inscriptions  in  Pali  and  Sanscrit, 
commemorating  supernatural  favors  ex¬ 
perienced  by  pilgrims  to  this  famous 
sanctuary.  Beyond  Mahintole  the  gray 
cliffs  of  Trincomalee  stand  out  in  sharp 
silhouette  against  the  golden  afterglow  ; 
but  the  swiftly  falling  night  compels  a 
hasty  descent  from  our  airy  perch,  and, 
with  a  hurried  glance  at  the  recent  ex¬ 
cavations  below  the  daghoba,  we  regain 
the  bullock  cart  with  frantic  speed, 
rushing  through  the  long  grass  in  ter¬ 
ror  of  possible  snakes,  forgotten  until 
the  guide  alarms  us  with  a  realistic  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  hissing  tic  polonga,  in 
order  to  quicken  loitering  footsteps. 

The  gradual  decay  of  Anaradhupura 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  Tamil 
troops  from  Malabar  into  Ceylon,  as 
supplementary  reinforcements  of  the 
native  army.  These  hired  mercenaries 
overran  the  country,  rebelled  against 
the  Cingalese  kings,  and  Anally  con¬ 
quered  the  capital.  They  were  in  turn 
routed  by  the  native  troops  ;  but  the 
nucleus  of  the  Tamil  population  re¬ 
mained  in  Anaradhupura,  and  the  alien 
race  gradually  regained  its  former 
status.  The  Cingalese  monarch  was  at 
length  slain  in  a  revolutionary  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  in  a.d.  300  the  royal  race  of 
the  “  Children  of  the  Sun”  became  ex- 
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tinct ;  the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  Tamil  sovereign 
ascended  the  throne.  Four  centuries 
later  perpetual  warfare  raged  in  Ana¬ 
radhupura  between  the  rival  creeds  of 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Tamil  usurpers  inculcat¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  their  national  re¬ 
ligion.  The  city  became  such  a  hotbed 
of  fanaticism  that  political  interests 
were  at  a  discount,  and  the  king,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  quell  the  strife, 
deserted  Anaradhupura,  and  fixed  his 
capital  at  Pollonarua,  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  adoption  of  this  strin¬ 
gent  measure  failed  to  secure  peace,  and 
the  religious  contest  was  continued  in 
the  new  metropolis  until  the  Portu¬ 
guese  invasion.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  Dutch  occupation,  followed  in  turn 
by  the  French  and  English  rule,  the 
fourfold  European  race  absorbing  many 
of  the  native  characteristics,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  welding  the  mixed  nationalities  of 
Ceylon  into  cohesive  form. 

On  the  return  journey  from  Anarad¬ 
hupura  we  halt  to  see  the  five  celebrated 
rock  temples  of  Dambool,  the  typical 
Buddhist  sanctuary  of  Ceylon.  Quaint 
frescoes  of  religious  processions  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  principal  temple,  and 
long  rows  of  yellow  Buddhas,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  colored  figures  of  ancient 
Cingalese  kings,  brighten  the  dim  twi¬ 
light  of  the  cavernous  interior.  A  re¬ 
cumbent  image  hewn  in  the  living  rock 
looms  in  gigantic  proportions  from  the 
depths  of  this  shadowy  crypt,  and  is 
repeated  in  each  of  the  minor  temples. 
Monastic  cells,  perforate  the  cliffs,  and 
a  steep  path  over  slippery  sheets  of 
granite  affords  a  final  glimpse  of  the 
mountains  and  forests  which  separate 
Anaradhupura  from  the  world.  The 
golden  light  of  evening  suffuses  the 
sky,  and  the  chirping  of  the  little  jun¬ 
gle-birds,  those  ‘‘  clocks  of  the  forest” 
which  for  half  an  hour  at  dawn  and 
sunset  wake  the  woods  with  music,  now 
fills  the  air.  Between  glossy  hedges  of 
coffee  a  bullock-wagon  lumbers  heavily 
along,  laden  with  a  gorgeous  parasite 
dreaded  here  as  a  noxious  weed,  but 
cherished  in  England  as  a  precious  ex¬ 
otic.  We  utter  an  involuntary  exclama¬ 
tion  of  horror  as  the  snowy  clusters  of 
velvety  blossoms,  with  vivid  scarlet 
hearts,  are  tossed  in  huge  heaps  on 
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the  roadside  and  left  [to  wither  in  the 
sun. 

As  we  descend  the  rocks  the  veil  of 
night  falls  over  the  beauty  of  the  re¬ 
mote  province  so  rich  in  mighty  memo¬ 
ries.  We  look  back  regretfully  on  the 
shrine  of  that  antique  civilization  which 


existed  long  before  the  predestined  con¬ 
querors  of  Ceylon  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  into  the  glim¬ 
mering  dawn,  as  it  stole  through  the 
benighted  West  with  the  pale  promise 
of  coming  day. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  necessary  condition  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  organization  of  artists  in  general, 
and  in  particular  of  musicians,  who  are 
always  vibrating  to  the  least  breath  like 
a  violin-string,  is  an  extreme  nervous 
impressionability,  that  makes  them 
more  or  less  irritable.  Among  the 
things  that  irritate  them  most  is  the 
common  habit  of  continually  quoting  to 
them  what  is  called  their  masterpiece,  as 
if  the  rest  of  their  works  did  not  exist 
.at  all,  and  should  be  regarded  with  calm 
condescension. 

llow  many  persons,  on  being  present¬ 
ed  to  Gounod,  have  I  not  heard  say — 
they  'could  think  of  nothing  else — 
“Ah!  chermaitre  .  .  .  Faust!  .  .  .” 
as  if  that  was  his  whole  work.  “  Thank 
you  for  it,”  he  might  have  answered,  as 
I  know  he  thought  it ;  “  but  there  are 
a  few  other  little  works  of  mine.”  And 
I  have  even  reason  for  believing  that  he 
much  preferred  to  be  spoken  to,  not 
about  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  ran  almost  a  dead  heat  with 
Fmist  in  the  race  for  glory,  but  about 
Hapho  and  Polyeucte,  the  choruses  of 
UIgsse  and  liiondina,  and  a  number  of 
other  w’orks  for  which  he  felt  that  par¬ 
ticular  affection  which  a  good  father  re¬ 
serves  for  the  less  brilliant  and  less  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  of  his  children,  but 
whose  graces  and  merits  he  knows. 

However,  whatever  may  be  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  each  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  greatness  of  an 
artist,  there  is  always  one  which  sur¬ 
passes  the  others.  That  is  the  work 
par  excellence,  the  complete,  finished, 
absolute  work,  which  is  in  exact  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  author’s  temperament ;  in 
fine,  the  dominant  work,  which  ill-edu¬ 


cated  and  superficial  minds  wrongly 
consider  the  only  work.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  capo  (c opera,  the  head  of  the 
work,  as  the  chef- iV oeuvre  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  artisans  of  old  understood 
it,  that  is  to  say,  the  work  by  which 
their  mastery  of  their  art  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  their  talent  were  affirmed,  but 
which  by  no  means  meant  that  they 
might  not  have  produced  before,  and 
could  not  produce  afterward,  as  good 
and  even  better  works. 

Even  before  1859,  the  composer,  who 
had  already  attained  his  fortieth  year, 
had  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  cono¬ 
scenti,  and  a  reputation  in  artistic  cir¬ 
cles.  A  critic  of  the  time  thus  defines 
him  :  “A  distinguished  musician,  a 
born  artist,  whose  purity  of  style,  fine¬ 
ness  of  taste,  and  lofty  bent  of  mind 
promise  France  a  master  in  music.” 
But  it  was  only  at  this  decisive  epoch 
in  his  career  that  he  struck  the  heart  of 
the  general  public,  piercing  it  in  spite 
of  its  cuirass  of  indifference  and  an¬ 
tagonism  to  new  genius,  and  it  is  under 
the  title  of  “  the  author  of  Faust"  that 
he  will  live  in  posterity,  without  insult 
to  his  memory. 

But  that  work  did  not  establish  his 
reputation  immediately.  In  accordance 
with  the  essential  condition  of  all  pro¬ 
found  and  lasting  success,  it  was  some 
time  before  Faust  took  root.  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  Ist  April, 
1859,  P.  Scudo,  the  first  French  critic 
of  the  day,  gave  a  long  account  of  the 
first  representation  of  the  19th  March, 
and  the  prognostics  he  makes  regarding 
the  future  of  the  author  are  not  a  little 
curious.  “  Whatever  may  be  the  ulte¬ 
rior  success  of  this  opera,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  contribute  to  spread  and  consoli¬ 
date  the  reputation  of  M.  Gounod. 
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We  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  by  the 
qualities  we  have  just  enumerated,  no 
less  than  by  ilie  poverty  and  effacement 
of  fundamental  ideas,  that  is  to  say, 
of  melody,  he  is  perhaps  destined  to  fill 
in  contemporary  art  the  r6le  of  a 
Cherubini,  with  peculiar  and  more 
modern  nuances.”  This  criticism 
would  scarcely  be  expected 'by  us,  and 
in  our  time,  which  feels  a  little  and 
affects  much  disdain  for  “  melody”  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  followers  of  the 
god  Rossini  then  understood  it,  one 
cannot  help  smiling  at  it.  If  we  believe 
the  young  musical  generation,  is  not 
Gounod  “  out  of  fashion”  ?  And  is  it 
possible  that  the  revolutionist  of  thirty 
years  ago  could  be  the  retrograde  of  to¬ 
day?  But  it  is  so.  One  day,  when 
Gounod  was  speaking  with  me  about 
one  of  those  bitter  attacks,  of  which,  in 
these  irreverent  days,  the  apprentices  in 
art  are  not  sparing  in  respect  to  the 
masters,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  are 
winning  for  themselves  a  brevet  of 
genius  thereby,  he  said,  with  his  gen¬ 
tle  smile  : — “  And  to  think  that  in  my 
youth  I  was  execrated  as  an  icono¬ 
clast.  ...  Oti  est  toujours  le  Wag¬ 
ner  de  quelqu'un.” 

All  this  proves  how  difficult  it  is  to 
pronounce  an  equitable  judgment  on 
any  form  of  art  which  breaks  a  tradi¬ 
tional  mould.  The  wisest  are  deceived, 
and,  as  Gounod  said — whom  I  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  quote  about  him¬ 
self — “  Let  those  who  have  never  sinned 
throw  the  first  stone.”  But  though  it 
is  hard  to  fix  beforehand  the  place 
which  a  mind  will  occupy  in  the  history 
of  ideas,  it  is  scarcely  difficult  to  state 
the  place  which  it  has  occupied.  This, 
therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  do  in 
these  pages,  but  rather  to  try  and  give 
a  portrait  of  the  illustrious  man  who 
has  just  died,  a  portrait,  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  of  which,  in  default  of  other 
merit,  the  particular  facilities  I  had  of 
approaching  him  put  me  in  a  position 
to  guarantee.  Everything  is  contained 
in  a  temperament ;  the  physical  deter¬ 
mines  the  moral,  and  the  moral  in  turn 
moulds  the  intellectual.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  an  artist  of  Gounod’s  sin¬ 
cerity,  who  always  wrote  under  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  his  heart,  with  the  help  of 
technical  knowledge  acquired  by  stud^ 
and  skill  of  hand  resulting  of  experi- 
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ence,  but  without  affectation  or  man¬ 
nerism,  without  the  prejudice  of  a 
school,  and  without  any  studied  seeking 
for  independence.  A  knowledge  of  the 
soul  of  a  creator  is  the  best  means  of 
penetrating  into  the  character  of  what 
he  has  created.  And  if  I  chance  to 
touch  upon  the  technical  side  of  Gou¬ 
nod’s  work,  it  will  only  be  to  cast  into 
relief  its  intimate  relation  with  its  moral 
being. 

1 1. 

The  life  of  Gounod  has  been  too  often 
written  for  me  to  narrate  it  in  detail. 
Besides,  although  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  volumes  of  facts  about  the  life  of 
a  great  man,  regarding  whom,  partly 
through  snobbery,  partly  through  ad¬ 
miration,  and  sometimes  owing  to  a 
venomous  desire  of  detraction,  every¬ 
thing  interests  the  crowd,  it  is  easy, 
and  doubtless  preferable,  to  condense  it 
into  a  few  lines.  Emile  Augier,  when 
interviewed  by  a  reporter  in  search  of 
copy,  gave  him  these  two  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  himself  :  “  I  was  born  in 
1825,  and  afterward  I  wrote  come¬ 
dies.  ...  I  don’t  remember  anything 
else.”  The  career  of  a  hard-working 
man  such  as  he  who  now  engages  our 
attention  might  be  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  chronological  table  of  his 
works. 

That  is  what  he  did  one  day  himself, 
on  my  asking  him  to  furnish  me  with 
some  significant  data  regarding  his 
career.  With  what  sorrowful  emotion 
I  think  of  that  day  !  It  was  at  his 
house  in  the  Place  Malesherbes,  in  that 
vast  and  simple  atelier  which  gave  an 
impression  of  refinement  rather  than  of 
luxury,  and  where  a  certain  indescriba¬ 
ble  intimacy  and  meditativeness  floated 
in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  one  felt  on 
entering  enveloped  as  with  a  caress  by 
a  gentle  warmth  of  confidence  and  ten¬ 
derness,  a  sensation  of  warmth  which 
lasted  even  after  one  had  left  the  house. 
I  see  his  tall,  robust  figure  moving 
briskly  and  easily,  with  a  black  velvet 
jacket  open  on  his  broad  chest,  a  black 
silk  cravat  carefully  tied  under  the 
turned-down  neck  of  his  scrupulously 
white  flannel  shirt,  fine  polished  shoes 
on  feet  small  as  a  woman  ^s,  a  short  pipe 
between  his  dazzling  white  teeth  :  gay, 
talkative,  fascinating,  receiving  every 
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one  with  inexhaustible  cordiality  and 
unerring  courtesy,  but  reserving  for 
those  who  had  the  happiness  and  joy  to 
,  belong  to  his  more  intimate  circle,  his 
I  treasures  of  tender  familiarity  and 
;  geductive  grace. 

llis  features  have  been  so  much 
popularized  by  means  of  engravings 
that  every  one  knows  them.  His  physi¬ 
ognomy,  however,  was  too  mobile,  too 
expressive,  too  subtle,  for  it  to  be  easy 
for  a  painter  to  render  it  faithfully. 
One  painter  alone  has  succeeded  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction  in  this — M.  Carolus 
Duran.  He  has  given  us  the  definitive 
image  of  the  great  artist,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  glory,  the 
portrait  of  the  grown  man  in  full  pos- 
gession  of  himself,  who  in  healthy  old 
age  rests  after  a  life  of  labor  and  honor. 
He  is  represented  facing  the  spectator 
dressed  in  his  house  costume,  the  light 
black  velvet  cap  thrown  back,  revealing 
the  superb  line  of  broad  powerful  fore¬ 
head,  the  forehead  of  a  thinker  and 
worker,  with  the  light  blue  eye,  very 
bright,  very  calm,  and  very  clear — one 

I  of  those  eyes  which  are,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Gounod,  “  a  window  opening  on  a 
soul” — looking  straight  ahead  with  a 
profound  intentness  relieved  by  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  rare  goodness.  Through 
j  the  silvery  silky  beard  spreading  out  in 
!  fan-shape,  the  thick  red  firmly  moulded 
lips,  whose  sensuality  is  mitigated  by  a 
i  serious,  thoughtful  fold,  appear  to  bo 
j  on  the  point  of  opening  in  order  to 
speak  to  you.  And  he  was,  too,  always 
ready  for  conversation,  whether  serious 
:  or  commonplace,  and  let  himself  go 
■  !  without  reserve,  answering  everything 
;  ;  and  everybody  with  no  less  courtesy 
:  than  eloquence,  and  not  disdaining  any 
I  subject  or  any  questioner. 

“My  career?”  he  said.  “That’s  a 
!  very  simple  matter.”  And,  sitting 
[  down  at  his  desk  with  boyish  vivacity, 
he  took  a  correspondence  card,  on 
which,  in  his  finished,  neat,  elegant 
writing,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

6^  years. — First  musical  sensations.  Frey- 
schiiiz  at  the  Odeon  in  1825. 
12^  years.  —  Oiello  at  the  Italiens,  by  Rnbini 
and  Maijbban. 

13i  years.— DON  GIOVANNI. 

19  years. — 2d  Grand  Prize  of  the  Institute.' 
21  years. — Ist  Grand  Prize.  Rome  ! 

24  years. — Vienna  (9  months). 

Berlin. 

Leipzig  {Mendelssohn). 


25  years. — Return  to  Paris. 

Precentor  at  the  Missions  for 
5  years. 

31  years. — Sapho.  Dibvi  at  the  theatre. 

Then,  handing  me  these  few  lines, 
which  I  have  kept  as  a  souvenir,  the 
more  precious  now  that  the  hand  which 
traced  them  is  to-day  stiff  in  death,  he 
added  “  For  the  rest,  see  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  my  publishers.”  In  this  syn¬ 
thesis  of  his  artistic  life  he  has  marked, 
as  may  be  seen,  some  sign-posts  on  the 
journey  of  his  mind.  A  few  brief  com¬ 
ments  will  suffice  to  explain  and  com¬ 
plete  them. 

Charles  Fran9ois  Gounod  was  a  Pari¬ 
sian  born  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  painter 
of  merit,  grandson  of  a  ciseleur-fourbis- 
seiir  des  arvies  du  roi,  who  in  this 
capacity  was  lodged  at  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre  before  the  Revolution.  Gounod 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  17th  June, 
1818,  in  a  modest  room  in  the  Rue  de 
I’Eperon,  in  the  heart  of  that  old  quar- 
ter,  which  has  since  been  much  changed, 
and  which  stretches  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  behind  the  ancient  abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  When  still 
quite  a  child  he  lost  his  father,  and  it 
was  his  mother  who  educated  him,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Herbain,  who  was 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  musician,  although  only  an  ama¬ 
teur  on  the  violoncello. 

The  special  faculties  came  to  them 
from  their  mother,  a  woman  of  rare 
merit  and  lofty  piety,  who  gave  piano 
lessons  for  thirty  years.  The  future 
author  of  Faust  did  not  remember  hav¬ 
ing  learned  music  ;  he  sucked  it  in  w’ith 
his  mother’s  milk,  and  assimilated  the 
language  of  it  before  he  could  speak  it. 
From  the  day  of  his  birth  Madame 
Gounod  had  rocked  him  while  sound¬ 
ing  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  the  per¬ 
fect  and  imperfect  consonances,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  natural  resolutions. 
The  names  of  notes  were  the  first 
words  he  lisped.  At  the  age  of  two  he 
said,  “  That  dog  barks  in  G.”  One 
day  he  was  listening  to  the  various 
hawkers’  cries,  when  he  said,  “  That 
woman  cries  in  do  qui  pletire.”  The 
two  notes  in  which  the  woman  was 
shouting  cabbages  and  carrots  did  in 
fact  form  the  minor  third— C-E  flat. 
The  infant  scarcely  out  of  leading- 
strings  had  already  an  intuition  of  th^e 
expressive  character  of  the  modes. 
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Apart  from  this  singular  precocity 
which  is  usual  with  great  musicians,  for 
their  faculties  more  than  all  others  are 
a  fortuitous  gift  of  nature,  Gounod’s 
infancy  presented  no  remarkable  pecul¬ 
iarity.  There  was  none  of  that  so-called 
unconquerable  genius,  the  ardor  of 
which  cannot  endure  the  least  con¬ 
straint  ;  none  of  that  possession  by  the 
devil  of  idleness  which  causes  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  general  studies.  Industrious  at 
his  work,  docile  to  his  mother  whom  he 
loved  and  his  masters  whom  he  respect¬ 
ed,  exceedingly  intelligent  moreover, 
the  future  great  man  was  what  the 
school  dunces  call  disdainfully  “  a 
bookworm  and  he  was  not  the  worse 
off  for  it  eventually.  Gounod  possessed 
a  very  well-grounded  classical  culture, 
having  passed  all  the  humanities  very 
brilliantly  ;  nor  did  his  faculty  and  pas¬ 
sion  for  music  injure  him  in  these 
studies.  On  a  previous  occasion  I  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Review,  in  some  degree 
from  the  Master’s  dictation,  what  he 
called  “  the  three  musical  shocks”  that 
decided  his  vocation ;  firstly  Weber, 
who  moved  his  little  unconscious  soul 
w'ith  the  first  artistic  emotion  ;  tlien 
Rossini,  or  rather  the  two  incomparable 
virtuosi,  especially  the  woman,  who  re¬ 
vealed  to  his  young  heart  the  troubling 
vibrations  of  passion  expressed  in  mel¬ 
ody  ;  lastly  Mozart,  the  spark  which 
kindled  as  by  electricity  his  artistic 
temperament  by  giving  him  a  vision  of 
supreme  and  absolute  beauty. 

From  that  day  his  vocation  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  a  race  of  artists,  the  practical 
sense  of  his  mother  feared  the  uncer¬ 
tain  hazards  to  which  artistic  profes¬ 
sions  are  exposed.  Moreover  her  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments  inspired  her  with  a 
terror  of  the  musical  career,  which 
teems  with  perils  for  strict  morality. 
When  she  communicated  her  fears  to 
the  principal  of  the  Royal  College  of 
St.  Louis,  where  her  son  was  studying, 
he  reassured  her  in  these  scarcely  pro- 
hetic  words  : — “  Come,  now  !  Charles 
as  his  path  in  life  marked  out  for 
him  ;  he  will  be  a  professor.  He  has 
the  bump  of  Greek  and  Latin.”  Still 
he  put  tne  child  to  test.  “You  wish 
to  be  a  musician,”  said  he  banteringly, 
“  that’s  easy  to  say.  But  could  you 
compose  a  piece  ?”  “I  will  try,  sir,” 
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replied  Gounod  without  being  discon¬ 
certed.  “  Well,  then,  here  are  some 
words.  Write  the  music  for  them.” 
Those  words  consisted  in  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Joseph  de  Mehul.  After 
playtime  the  boy  brought  his  master 
an  air  with  piano  accompaniment  and 
sang  it  to  him.  This  piece  of  music 
was  kept  in  the  family  and  has  since 
been  published,  I  believe,  in  one  of  hig 
collections.  There  is  nothing  so  touch- 
ing  as  the  freshness,  the  purity,  the 
simple  grace  of  this  juvenile  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  principal  was  a  good  and  in¬ 
telligent  man.  Clasping  his  pupil  in 
his  arms,  he  cried  : — “  Certainly,  my 
boy,  you  will  bo  a  musician.  You  are 
one  already.” 

The  same  thing  was  told  him  in  an¬ 
other  form  by  Professor  Reicha,  to 
whom  his  mother  brought  him  in  order 
to  submit  to  the  professor  the  juvenile 
attempts  at  composition  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  schoolboy.  “  This  child  knows 
everything,”  the  contrapuntist  declared, 
“  we  have  only  to  teach  him  that.” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
bow  before  destiny,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  after  having  successfully 
completed  his  classical  curriculum, 
Charles  Gounod  entered  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  which  he  left  at  the  end  of  three 
years  in  order  to  go  to  Rome  with  the 
Grand  Prize  of  the  Institut.  He  had 
competed  twice  before  obtaining  this 
certificate  of  technical  skill,  the  docu¬ 
ment  proving  the  possession  of  the 
grammar  of  his  art.  For  an  artist  as 
conscientious  and  as  industrious  as  he, 
it  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  cciised 
studying  and  devoted  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  production.  For  many  years 
yet  he  continued  to  read  the  masters 
and  to  “  eat  counter-point,”  as  he  said. 

Gounod  belonged  to  a  time  when 
youth  did  not  as  nowadays  show  itself 
impatient  of  all  teaching,  rebellious 
against  all  intellectual  discipline  and 
against  the  traditions  of  the  past,  under 
the  pretext  of  originality  and  indejwn- 
dence.  Was  not  this  dweller  in  the 
Villa  Medicis  independent  and  original, 
who  during  his  sojourn  beneath  its 
myrtle  and  ilex  bushes  composed  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  songs  :  “  Le 
Vallon”  and  “  Le  Soir,”  lofty  in  style 
and  noble  in  manner  ;  his  song  based 
on  Lamartine’s  verses,  “  Mon  belle  aiiiie 
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est  morte  and  a  most  pathetic  thren¬ 
ody,  inspired  by  a  piece  of  Thfiophile 
Gautier,  together  with  other  pieces? 
It  was  there  too  that  he  discovered  the 
exquisite  phrase  of  passion  at  once 
ardent  and  chaste,  which  was  destined 
later  on  to  inspire  the  composition  of 
the  duet  in  Faust.  Had  these  ideas 
anything  in  common  with  those  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Ilalevy,  Lesueur,  and  Paer  ? 
No,  but  this  artist,  who  was  already  a 
composer,  was  also  a  timid  and  modest 
young  man,  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
calm,  healthy  family  atmosphere  of  en¬ 
lightened  piety  and  gentle  austerity, 
filled  with  respect  and  love  for  his 
elders  in  age  and  knowledge,  from 
whom  ho  learned  to  govern  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  his  heart  and  to  formulate  the 
dreams  of  his  imagination.  Thus  it 
was  that  while  the  first  fiowers  of  his 
genius  blossomed  free  and  fresh,  he  re¬ 
mained  a  meditative,  inquiring  student. 

VVhen  giving  in  a  former  essay  in 
this  Review  the  views  of  Gounod  on  art 
and  artists,  I  mentioned  the  deep  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  essentially  Latin  spirit  for 
Rome,  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
modern  world,  the  Eternal  City,  in  a 
word  the  Urbs,  a  term  that  includes  all 
the  others.  Of  the  stay  he  made  there 
in  his  twentieth  year  he  preserved,  a 
half-century  later,  an  enthusiastic  recol¬ 
lection.  Besides  what  he  considered  he 
owed  Rome  for  the  expansion  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  intellectuality,  he  won 
there  from  the  specialist  point  of  view 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  sacred  music,  toward  the  study 
of  which  he  was  impelled  by  the  mystic 
bent  of  his  mind.  There  only  on  the  oc¬ 
casions  of  the  luxurious  and  stately 
pontifical  ceremonies,  the  grand  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  of  St.  John 
the  Lateran,  of  Great  St.  Mary,  could 
one  live  in  intimate  communion  with 
Palestrina,  interpreted  according  to  se¬ 
vere  archaic  tradition  by  singers  trained 
specially  for  the  purpose.  The  hieratic 
rigidity  of  the  old  Roman  master  did 
not  repel  the  young  musician,  who  was 
nevertneless  so  modern,  because  he  had 
the  ardor  and  faith  of  a  neophyte,  both 
in  artistic  and  in  religious  matters.  It 
was  in  the  difficult  works  of  the  great 
Church  contraputist  that  Gounod  open-, 
ly  said  he  had  gained  his  knowledge  of 
methods,  his  freedom  of  hand,  his  ease 
Nbw  Skkies. — VoL.  LIX.,  No.  1. 


in  the  management  of  the  different 
parts,  his  dexterity  of  composition, 
without  which  all  the  inspiration  in  the 
world  is  insufficient  to  make  a  finished 
musician.  “  Wonderful  musical  gym¬ 
nastics,”  he  said.  “  It  hardens  the 
muscles  and  makes  the  joints  supple  ; 
it  enriches  the  blood  and  soothes  the 
nerves  ;  it  armors  an  artist  against  all 
the  practical  difficulties  with  which  his 
profession  bristles.”  And  in  the  fervor 
of  his  novitiate,  the  first  important 
work  he  produced  was  a  mass  a  capella 
in  the  manner  of  Palestrina,  which  was 
performed  at  St.  Louis  des  Fran9ai8 
on  1st  May,  1841,  in  'honor  of  St. 
Philippe,  the  f^te  day  of  the  king.  It 
has  remained  unpublished,  and  the 
manuscript  may  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

After  Rome  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  his  enthusiasm  manifested  itself 
for  other  masters,  then  little  known  in 
France  except  by  an  elite,  and  who 
could  not  be  really  appreciated  except 
in  the  country  in  which  their  works 
were  numbered  among  the  current  con¬ 
cert  repertory.  A  Tetter  from  the 
young  musician  to  Ingres,  the  director 
of  the  Academy  of  France  at  Rome, 
and  a  great  amateur  of  fine  music — 
every  one  knows  that  he  was  prouder 
of  his  mediocre  talent  as  violinist  than 
of  his  genius  as  a  painter — depicts  in 
exalted  language  the  emotion,  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  which  is  transparent,  that  he 
felt  on  visiting  Beethoven’s  tomb,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  listened 
at  Vienna  to  the  reminiscences  of  the 
great  man  who  had  scarcely  been  dead 
fifteen  years.  The  same  sentiments  in¬ 
spired  him  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  monument  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Leipzig,  in  company  with  Mendelssohn. 
With  what  naive  pride  he  made  a  note 
in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  score  (now 
faded  to  yellow)  of  a  Requiem  per¬ 
formed  on  the  jour  des  marts,  1842,  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Charles  de  Vienne  : 
“  Mendelssohn  has  done  me  the  great 
honor  of  writing  to  me  :  ‘  This  piece 
might  be  signed  Cherubini.’  ”  What  a 
contrast  to  the  cavalier  tone  with  which 
— I  speak  for  France — the  young  men 
of  to-day  affect  to  treat  the  vieilles 
gloires.  And  what  a  contrast,  too,  be¬ 
tween  that  carping  irreverence  of  pupil 
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toward  master  which  breathes  through 
our  schools,  and  the  affectionate  ven¬ 
eration  cherished  by  this  illustrious 
man  for  him  of  whom  he  spoke  during 
the  whole  of  his  life  as  “  Monsieur 
Ingres,”  just  as  in  his  student  days. 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  that  the  spiritual 
crisis  took  place  which  threw  the  young 
artist  into  the  arms  of  the  Church. 
Overcome  by  those  mystic  infiuences 
which  Rome  had  exercised  over  his  re¬ 
ligious  mind,  he  thought  he  recognized 
in  himself  an  ecclesiastic  bent.  What 
attracted  him  to  the  priesthood  was  the 
r6le  of  consoler  which  the  practice  of 
confession  assigns  the  Catholic  priest. 
To  call  down  Christian  peace  into  a 
suffering  soul,  to  refresh  a  guilty  con¬ 
science  with  the  divine  pity,  seemed  to 
him  an  infinitely  beautiful  mission. 
But  while  he  studied  theology  at  the 
ficole  des  Carmes,  he  held  the  post  of 

Srecentor  to  the  congregation  of  the 
[issions  Etrangeres.  The  art-instinct 
awoke  and  again  took  possession  of  him 
before  he  had  taken  the  decisive  step. 
Eor  some  time  he  hesitated  between  the 
two  vocations — in  reality  less  antago¬ 
nistic  than  at  first  sight  appears — which 
were  inspired  by  the  varied  impulses  of 
his  rich  nature.  Extremely  pious 
though  his  mother  was,  she  had  too 
much  sense  not  to  be  alarmed  at  his 
entering  a  path  whence  all  return  is 
impossible  of  him,  for  his  ardent  tem¬ 
perament  she  knew  would  render  it 
difficult  for  him  to  walk  there  without 
stumbling.  She  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
cision  he  took  of  abandoning  the  cas¬ 
sock,  as  he  had  only  received  some 
minor  orders  which  were  not  binding. 
These  five  years  spent  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  left  no  trace  in  the  artist  when  he 
returned  to  the  world  of  clerical  man¬ 
ners  either  in  his  body  or  in  his  mind. 
Deeply  religious  sentiments  alone  re¬ 
mained,  which  broadened  in  contact 
with  life,  but  yet  remained  essential  to 
him,  as  well  as  a  biblical  and  scholastic 
erudition  very  rare  in  a  layman,  and 
which  gave  his  conversation  a  piquant 
flavor. 

From  this  time  forth  Gounod’s  whole 
life  is  in  his  works.  It  was  on  the  16th 
March,  1851,  that  his  first  dramatic 
work  Sapho  was  given  at  the  Opera, 
where  he  had  obtained  admittance 


through  the  influence  of  a  great  singer, 
then  in  all  the  k;lat  of  her  European 
reputation,  who  had  perceived  the 
genius  of  the  obscure  young  composer. 
He  had  written  the  chief  part  for  her. 
She  was  the  sister  of  that  Malibran 
whom  he  so  admired  in  the  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  his  twelve  years,  and  though  the 
work  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  it  de¬ 
served  in  spite  of  its  possessing  quali¬ 
ties  rare  in  a  debutant,  it  none  the  less 
remained  dearer  to  him  than  those 
which  made  his  reputation.  That  same 
year  he  made  his-  first  appearance  in 
England,  also  under  the  patronage  of 
Madame  Viardot,  and  several  of  his 
compositions  gained  a  great  success, 
which  was  consecrated  by  an  article  in 
the  AthencBum  ending  with  these  words : 
“  We  augur  a  career  of  no  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  for  M.  Gounod,  since,  if  there  be 
not  in  those  works  of  his  a  genius  at 
once  true  and  new,  we  must  go  to 
school  again  and  learn  the  vocabularies 
of  art  and  critic  afresh.^’ 

“  True  and  new  it  could  not  be 
better  expressed.  Gounod  was  always 
“  true,”  and  even  those  who  misunder¬ 
stand  his  genius,  or  at  least  who  de¬ 
tract  from  it,  have  never  refused  him 
the  admirable  virtue  of  sincerity. 
“  New”  he  was  at  the  time,  and  that 
is  doubtless  why  renown  was  for  a  long 
time  denied  to  his  rising  star.  In  this 
revolutionary  country  of  France  a 
throne  is  sooner  upset  than  a  formula. 
It  is  strange,  and  certainly  flattering, 
for  English  criticism,  that  it  should, 
from  the  outset,  have  understood  so 
well  this  new  artistic  form.  Already 
after  his  Vienna  Requiem  the  critic 
Becker  had  dwelt  upon  “  the  power  of 
imagination,  the  intense  personality  of 
this  young  man.”  Chorley  declared  in 
London  that  a  new  musical  era  was 
commencing.  “  We  are  not  reminded 
of  any  other  composer,  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern,  by  form,  phrase,  or  chord.  The 
music  is  not  new,  if  ‘  new  ’  is  to  mean 
either  flimsy  or  ugly  ;  the  music  is  not 
old,  if  to  be  ‘  old  ’  is  to  be  harsh  and 
formal,  to  exhibit  the  hard  scaffolding 
of  science,  behind  which  no  beautiful 
structure  exists.”  When  contrasted 
with  the  malevolence  or  the  indiffer- 
•  ence  which  the  French  press  generally 
showed  for  ten  years  with  respect  to 
Gounod,  these  foreign  appreciations  de- 
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serve  notice.  I  must  add  that  public 
rumor  of  the  day  assigned  this  criti¬ 
cism,  not  to  the  ordinary  critic  of  the 
AthencBum,  but  to  Al.  Louis  Viardot, 
the  husband  of  Gounod’s  artistic  god¬ 
mother,  a  clever  man  of  letters  and  a 
refined  dilettante. 

However  that  may  be,  the  young 
composer  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  could  be  relied  on  for  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance  enough  to 
complete  his  career  successfully.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  productive  career, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
artist  who  was  indefatigable  in  work, 
and  possessed  great  ease  of  creation,  the 
result  of  a  livel^y  imagination  and  a  sure 
hand.  It  can  be  divined  by  the  nature 
of  his  music,  which  bursts  forth  freely, 
easily,  generously,  like  an  abundant  and 
limpid  stream.  To  enumerate  the  com¬ 
positions  that  flowed  from  his  fertile 
pen  during  forty  years,  would  be  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  names  ;  to  analyze  them  would 
be  exceeding  my  functions.  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  indicating  the  three  pe¬ 
riods  into  which  this  vast  and  varied 
work  may  be  logically  divided. 

Between  Sapho  and  Faust  were  com¬ 
positions  of  the  first  merit  that  attract¬ 
ed  the  interest  and  admiration  of  the 
intellectual  Hite,  but  made  no  bid  for 

Elarity.  Faust  was  the  great  pitched 
e  fought  against  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  won,  not  without  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle,  thanks  to  foreign  help  :  for  the 
musical  paraphrase  of  Goethe’s  poem 
met  with  a  triumphant  reception  in 
Germany,  as  later,  Carmen  in  Italy. 
And  not  only  does  this  work  mark  a 
considerable  step  in  the  artistic  life  of 
its  author,  hut  it  effected  a  total  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  lyric  drama  as  impor¬ 
tant  at  the  time  as  that  effected  to-day 
by  Wagner.  French  musical  art  had 
already  been  freed  by  Rossini’s  “  last 
manner”  from  the  voluptuous  softness 
in  which  the  beautiful  but  superficial 
and  artificial  Italian  opera  had  plunged 
it,  and  after  Guillaume  Tell  had  been 
violently  shaken  by  Meyerbeer,  then, 
intimidated  by  the  brutal  grandeur  of 
Berlioz,  it  degenerated  into  a  narrow. 
Stiff  formalism,  which  was  invented  by 
Mehul  and  Boieldien,  aggravated  by 
Harold  and  Victor  Masse,  overwhelmed 
by  the  heaviness  of  IIal6vy,  vulgarized 
by  Adolphe  Adam,  weakened  by  Auber, 


and  which  Felicien  David  alone  had, 
with  insufficient  powers,  attempted  to 
release  from  its  languid  condition. 
Then  came  Gounod,  who  had  taken  for 
his  motto  St.  Bernard’s  “  ardere  et 
lucereA'  He  warmed  with  his  flaming 
enthusiasm  that  academic  art  whose 
pulse  had  ceased  to  beat.  All  the  quali¬ 
ties  scattered  over  his  work — distinc¬ 
tion,  subtlety,  elegance,  charm,  variety, 
tact,  taste,  ingeniousness,  elevation  of 
ideas,  just  sense  of  proportions  and 
shades,  balance  between  tragedy  and 
symphony,  in  a  word,  warmth  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  eloquence  of  expression — all 
are  synthesized  in  Faust.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  its  parts  are  of  equal 
value,  nor  that  certain  parts  of  his  other 
works  may  not  be  juaged  superior  to 
the  best  even  of  Faust.  But,  such  as 
it  is,  the  score  of  Faust  constitutes  an 
ensemble  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
aesthetic  law  so  well  formulated  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  which  Gounod  often 
used  to  repeat :  “  Unity  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  beauty.’’ 

A  second  period  of  almost  equal  dura¬ 
tion,  and  not  less  fertile,  extends  from 
Faust  to  Rom'eo  et  Juliette,  which 
marks  the  summum  of  the  master’s 
career.  This  time  the  triumph  was 
immediate  and  absolute.  On  tnat  un¬ 
forgettable  evening  of  the  27th  April, 
18G7,  an  incident  occurred  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre. 
The  duo  de  Valouette  was  not  merely 
encored,  but  interrupted  by  the  accla¬ 
mation  of  the  audience  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  contain  themselves  any  longer, 
and  which  burst  forth  at  the  moment 
when,  as  M.  Jules  Barbier,  the  author 
of  the  libretto,  picturesquely  told  me, 
Alme.  Carvalho  was  passing  from  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  tenor  Michot  into 
the  other.  They  were  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  had  to  begin  the  whole  song 
again. 

Can  an  artist  hope  to  maintain  so 
high  a  level  of  effort  ?  Gounod  did  not 
think  so,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that, 
without  yet  relinquishing  the  drama  of 
passion — the  last  of  which,  the  Trihut 
de  Zamara,  was  represented  unsuccess¬ 
fully  in  1882 — he  conceived  the  idea  of 
religious  dramas.  Not  that  he  had  ever 

given  up  the  sacred  music  with  which 
e  had  made  his  debut,  and  with  which 
he  finished.  But  he  only  composed 
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masses  for  orchestra,  the  little  oratorio, 
Tobie,  some  hymns,  and  some  motets  as 
a  relief  from  his  dramatic  compositions. 
In  the  winter  following  Romeo,  he 
passed  several  months  at  Rome  with  his 
old  friend  of  the  Villa  Medicis,  the 
painter  Herbert,  who  had  become  its 
director,  and  there,  under  the  influence 
of  that  mystic  atmosphere  which  had 
so  powerfully  fascinated  him  when  an 
unknown  youth,  as  a  mature  man  with 
a  reputation  he  took  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  subject  of  the  Redemption, 
the  poem  of  which  he  wrote,  and  some 
of  the  movements.  Twelve  years 
elapsed  before  he  entered  the  third  phase 
of  his  career.  ^ 

III.  * 

'  This  last  is  not  the  least  beautiful 
phase  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  what 
concerns  his  genius,  which  I  leave  to 
its  own  light  b^y  which  it  is  sufficiently 
illuminated,  so  much  as  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  point  of  view.  He  was  now  safe 
from  the  storms  of  passion,  and  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  full  possession  of  the  virility  of 
his  mind  and  the  youth  of  his  heart  at 
the  age  of  calm  meditation,  and  the 
serenity  of  a  Christian  added  to  that  of 
a  philosopher  :  he  had  entered  alive 
into  immortality,  resting  in  the  love  of 
his  intimates  and  the  radiation  of  a 
glory  by  which  he  never  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  dazzled  :  he  became  a  typical 
sage  of  old,  seated  beneath  the  shade  of 
vino  and  fig-tree  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  But  he  did  not  renounce  life. 
The  chagrin  of  his  declining  years — 
supported  with  a  calmness  which  made 
a  sorrow  rather  than  a  bitterness  of  it 
— was  the  gradual  weakening  of  his 
.  creative  power,  which  however  did  not 
weaken  the  intensity  of  his  sensations 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  conceptions. 
To  this  displacement  of  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  and  the  physical  he 
would  have  preferred  death.  But  the 
art  was  not  dead  during  those  last  years 
so  dear  to  those  who  loved  him,  and, 
moreover,  the  man  remained,  the  man 
in  full  possession  of  himself,  and  that 
man  was  worth  the  artist. 

Let  others  judge  Gounod  the  musi¬ 
cian  :  he  belongs  to  all.  Let  those  who 
knew  his  moral  being  say  what  he  was. 
Gounod  had  his  faults,  being  only  mor¬ 
tal  ;  but  they  passed  without  leaving  a 
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shadow  on  his  soul,  which  was  bright 
and  generous  as  the  sun.  He  had 
within  him  an  universal  love,  the  inde¬ 
scribable  serenity  of  strength,  the  im¬ 
perishable  youth  of  great  hearts.  His 
sincerity  was  manifest  and  pure  as  gold. 
His  charm  and  seduction  were  irresisti¬ 
ble.  He  had  a  broad  understanding 
and  a  sparkling  wit.  He  was  full  of 
affectionate  good-nature  and  familiar 
graciousness,  delicate  politeness,  caress¬ 
ing  affability,  wide  Tben^olence  and 
kind  indulgence.  Who  of  those  who 
knew  him  well  will  ever  forget  him  as 
an  incomparable  talker  overflowing  with 
spiritual  abundance  and  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  ?  What  an  inexhaustible  at¬ 
traction  there  was  in  those  philosophic 
discourses  in  which  he  delighted,  based 
upon  strange  commentaries  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  !  No  more 
than  he  had  abandoned  the  beliefs  of 
his  youth  had  he  forgotten  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  school  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  he  would  not  have 
found  more  difficulty  in  writing  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  exegesis  than  an  opera.  But 
upon  his  theological  studies  he  had 
built  a  religion  more  philosophic  than 
dogmatic,  free  from  symbols  and  cere¬ 
monies.  It  was  not  from  a  desire  of 
speaking  that  he  indulged  in  these  dis¬ 
courses  :  it  sprang  from  the  desire  of 
convincing  you  of  the  harmony  between 
reason  and  faith.  And  his  arguing  was 
BO  ingenious,  his  erudition  so  vast,  his 
warmth  so  persuasive,  that,  so  long  as 
you  were  under  the  fascination  of  his 
words,  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt. 

It  was  this  broad,  reasoned  esoteri- 
cism  which  the  carpings  of  the  envious, 
the  silliness  of  the  ignorant,  the  cheap 
disdain  of  vulgar  souls  for  what  they 
could  not  understand,  transformed  into 
the  absurd  legend  of  a  bigot  entering 
the  confessional  after  a  rehearsal,  of  a 
fanatic  prostrating  himself  on  the  flags 
in  a  mystic  ecstasy  after  having  written 
a  page  of  the  most  sensual  love.  And 
in  the  France  of  to-day,  where  many 
persons  think  it  in  good  taste  to  sneer 
at  all  strong  conviction,  especially  re¬ 
ligious  conviction,  this  was  cited  as 
proof  of  his  bein^  half  mad.  “  Why 
beslaver  me?”  said  the  glow- worm  to 
the  frog.  “  I  have  not  done  you  any 
harm.”  “  You  shine,”  was  the* reply. 

I  was  speaking  of  reason.  In  no  one 
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did  I  ever  find  it  clearer  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  than  in  this  vibrant  and  sen¬ 
sitive  being,  who  was  at  times  carried 
away  by  his  feelings,  but  who  stopped 
at  the  point  at  which  loss  of  self-con¬ 
trol  would  have  commenced.  Did  he 
not  say  :  “  Every  work  of  art  must 
blossom  forth  beneath  the  personal  light 
of  sensibility,  to  be  consummated  in  the 
impersonal  light  of  reason  ?”  And  like¬ 
wise  :  “  In  art  the  real  by  itself  is  the 
servility  of  a  copy,  but  the  ideal  by  it¬ 
self  is  the  aberration  of  a  chimaera.” 
A  volume  might  be  filled  with  his 
aper^us,  which  were  so  profound,  so 
subtle,  so  ingenious,  and  expressed  in 
such  graphic  and  precise  terms,  on  art 
questions,  which  he  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  beauty  alone  without 
prejudice  of  system  or  school,  and  in 
general  on  the  whole  range  of  ideas, 
none  of  which  were  strange  to  him. 
He  has  sometimes  been  taxed  with  affec¬ 
tation  in  his  discourses  and  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  That  is  because  allowances  are 
not  made  for  the  metaphorical  and  lyri¬ 
cal  form  in  which,  through  the  rich 
excess  of  his  imagination,  he  was  wont 
to  clothe  his  thought.  But  with  him, 
naturalness,  simplicity,  and  clearness 
quickly  claimed  their  rights,  and  at 
Attorn  he  was  so  absolutely  “  genu¬ 
ine,”  that  these  nuances  only  served  to 
brighten  his  language  and  vary  it  with 
the  added  charm  of  a  grain  of  subtlety. 

In  fact,  among  the  few  things  that 
annoyed  him  were  those  ludicrous  for¬ 
mulae  of  philosophy  and  psychology, 
with  which  certain  small  sects  of  the 
modern  French  school  attempt  to  del¬ 
uge  musical  art.  Benevolent  and  pater¬ 
nal  as  he  was  to  the  young  men,  careful 
as  he  was  to  respect  their  independence 
and  originality,  he  never  ceased  putting 
them  on  guard  against  this  danger. 
Another  eccentricity  of  the  day  which 
troubled  him  was  the  morbid  pessim¬ 
ism  of  our  sombre,  troubled,  amemic, 
neuropathic  generation,  which  is  un¬ 
sound  when  sincere,  sinful  when  affect¬ 
ed.  As  for  the  pernicious  blague  which 
has  penetrated  Parisian  society  from 
top  to  bottom,  he  was  horrified  at  it,  in 
its  origin  as  in  its  form.  His  language, 
which  was  very  free  but  full  of  tact,  his 
manners,  whose  familiarity  and  ease 
did  not  exclude  the  perfect  cHstinction 
of  a  delicate  organization— he  was  patri¬ 


cian  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers— were  a 
constant  protest  against  the  strange 
ways  of  speaking  habitual  in  the  best 
society.  Not  that  he  disliked  fooling 
or  bantering  or  joking  even  in  the 
French  style  ;  but  he  never  passed  the 
bounds  of  good  taste,  and  he  always  re¬ 
membered  what  we  too  often  forget 
nowadays,  that  laughing  at  everything 
means  debasing  and  destroying  every¬ 
thing.  It  did  not  prevent  him,  how¬ 
ever,  from  wielding  irony  in  a  veiy 
pleasant  way,  but  it  was  irony  clothtd 
m  a  smile — the  skin  was  only  grazed 
and  not  bruised. 

Must  his  memory  be  defended  against 
the  reproach  of  self-infatuation  ?  It 
would  be  an  insult  if  1  had  not  seen  the 
charge  in  print  lately.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  to  be  made  to  it  is,  that  it  can  only 
emanate  from  a  person  who  did  not 
know  or  did  not  understand  him. 
Neither  honor,  nor  respect,  nor  for¬ 
tune,  nor  glory  changed  the  simplicity 
of  his  frank  and  lovable  character. 
Can  more  be  expected  ?  Must  a  great 
man  entirely  ignore  himself  ?  He  loved 
to  be  praised,  no  doubt— so  do  others 
who  have  less  right  to  it.  But  he  loved 
especially  to  be  loved.  He  hated  com¬ 
monplace  compliment,  and  despised 
flatterers.  Granted  that  he  was  ready 
to  talk  about  himself  ;  but  with  what 
attentive  interest,  with  what  tender 
kindness  he  would  also  speak  to  you 
about  yourself  !  And  what  could  be 
more  interesting  than  to  hear  him  re¬ 
call  the  memories  of  his  long  and  brill¬ 
iant  career  or  reveal  the  secret  of  his 
thought  and  the  spirit  of  his  work  ? 
But  never  did  an  arrogant  word  cr 
movement  escape  him,  and  if  he  did 
justice  to  the  children  of  his  genius,  it 
was  because*  he  could  not  contradict 
every  one’s  opinion.  Moreover,  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  worth  did  not 
blind  him  to  that  of  others.  What  is 
the  modesty  of  a  great  man  but  that  ? 
8elf-infatuation,  like  affectation,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  weak  and  the  young.  Age 
and  talent  diminish  arrogance,  giving 
place  to  legitimate  self-respect. 

But  why  dwell  upon  the  past?  We 
have  now  to  mourn  our  loss,  for  he  has 
entered  into  the  bosom  of  the  infinite 
intelligence,  of  the  absolute  beauty,  of 
the  eternal  light.  Such  was  his  con 
ception  of  the  future  life  :  that  was  his 
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constant  hope,  his  cherished  and  in¬ 
frangible  belief.  “  In  the  order  of 
time,”  he  said,  “  life  precedes  death, 
but  in  the  order  of  eternity  death  pre¬ 
cedes  life.  Life  is  that  which  dies 
every  day,  and  death  is  the  end  of  it — 
death  which  is  the  birth  of  that  which 
dies  not  again  forever.”  That  was  the 
idea  which  inspired  Mors  et  Vita,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  Requiem  and  finishing 
with  th^e  vision  oi  the  Apocalypse  : 
Ccelum  novum,  nova  terra.  He  was 
ready  for  his  earthly  end,  he  awaited  it 
with  calm  brow  and  heart  at  peace. 
Even  as  life  smiled  on  him,  so  did  he 
smile  on  death. 

Marie  Anne  de  Bovet. 

II. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  work  of 
an  artist  without  first  carefully  inquir¬ 
ing  what  was  the  ideal,  what  were  the 
tendencies,  and  what  was  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  generation  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  that  of  the  artist  in  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

The  brain  of  a  composer  is  a  sort  of 
sponge  that  absorbs  every  day  the  mul¬ 
tiple  impressions  of  life,  preserves  them 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  then, 
one  day,  reproduces  them  either  spon¬ 
taneously  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  with  a  relish,  an  intensity,  a  color¬ 
ing,  more  or  less  powerful,  and  more  or 
less  personal. 

Such  is  the  phenomenon  which  is 
called  “  creation.” 

Indeed,  spontaneous  generation  does 
not  exist  in  this  order  of  things  ;  the 
idea  which  seems  to  us  newest  always 
proceeds  from  another  idea.  “  On  est 
toujours  le  fils  de  quelqu’un,”  aflSrmed 
Beaumarchais  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
ilothing  since  then  has  pr<v^ed  the  con¬ 
trary. 

At  the  time  at  which  Gounod  was 
born  musically-speaking,  that  is  to  say, 
about  1836,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  symphonic  music  did  not  exist  in 
France  ;  six  or  seven  years  had  scarcely 
passed  since  the  Soci^U  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  gave  periodic  recitals  in 
their  small-proportioned  hall,  which 
was  closed  to  the  general  public,  and 
hardly  allowed  of  one  thousand  sub¬ 
scribers  listening  to  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  the  masters. 

The  musicians  of  the  day  were  Ros- 
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sini,  who  had  produced  Guillaume  Tell 
in  1829  ;  Herold,  Le  Pre-aux-Clercs  in 
1832  ;  Halevy,  La  Juive  in  1835; 
Meyerbeer,  Les  Huguenots  in  1836 ; 
Auber,  who  since  1820  had  furnished 
the  Opera  Comique  with  a  new  work 
every  year.  Not  one  of  these  com¬ 
posers  was  a  symphonist  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

And  Mozart  ?  you  will  say.  It  is 
true,  Don  Giovanni'  was  admired.  It 
was  Don  Giovanni,  too,  that  decided 
the  career  of  Gounod,  who  was  fond  of 
relating  how  he  was  captivated  by  it 
the  first  time  he  heard  it  at  tlie  Theatre 
Italien.  He  was  then  only  fourteen 
years  old,  and  the  memory  of  that  even¬ 
ing  remained  through  his  whole  life. 

Yes,  certainly,  Mozart  was  known  at 
Paris,  but  scarcely  in  any  other  capacity 
than  as  a  musician  for  the  theatre. 

A  symphonist  is  one  who  takes  a 
theme  of  four  notes  and  out  of  them 
constructs  a  long  piece  of  music  ;  for 
example,  Beethoven  and  the  allegro  of 
the  symphony  in  C  Minor.  Everything 
not  directly  derived  from  the  initial 
theme,  everything  foreign  to  the  theme, 
or  to  the  philosophic  idea  contained  in 
the  theme,  is  severely  proscribed.  A 
long  piece  of  music  requires  an  archi¬ 
tecture  that  obeys  the  same  laws  of 
number  as  the  fayade  of  a  palace  with 
its  centre  and  its  wings  ;  the  same  per¬ 
fect  symmetry  belongs  to  both.  An 
admirable  symphony  may  be  written 
that  evokes  no  precise  idea,  that  has  no 
literary  meaning.  The  talent  of  the 
symphonist  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  pure  musical  idea. 

On  the  stage,  it  is  quite  the  reverse  ; 
there  are  no  more  developments,  no 
more  deductions,  no  more  thematic 
unity  ;  the  aim  is  to  fit  the  words  pre¬ 
cisely,  to  clothe  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  text  of  the  poet,  and  to  interpret 
as  energetically  as  possible  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  scene.  Let  us  say  at  once 
it  is  subjective  art.  Though  we  may 
cull  from  the  immense  cmlection  of 
operas  two  or  three  scenes  like  the 
finale  of  Don  Juan,  the  Benediction 
des  Poignards,  the  Chevauchee  des 
Walkyries,  where  the  music  seems  to 
move  freely,  while  expressing  the 
dramatic  situation  with  rare  intensity, 
these  twd  or  three  scenes  are  the  ex¬ 
ception.  On  the  stage  architectural 
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proportions  count  for  very  little,  and 
the  great  symphonic  law  of  number  re¬ 
mains  a  dead  letter.  Every  one  knows 
that  omissions  and  additions  are  made 
in  the  course  of  the  rehearsal  of  a 
dramatic  work  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  whole.  Sometimes  even  whole 
scenes  disappear,  yet  the  balance  is  not 
in  the  least  affected,  and  the  listener 
suspects  nothing. 

The  French  of  1836-1840  admired 
Lulli,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Gretry,  M6hul, 
Kossini,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Herold, 
Halevy ;  they  were  passionately  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  those  born  singers,  La- 
blache,  Nourrit,  Levasseur,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  Duprez ;  for  Malibran, 
Stolz,  Falcon,  Damoreau,  etc.  Music 
interested  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  interpreter.  It  was  scarcely  under¬ 
stood  at  all  except  at  the  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comiqiie,  and  the  Theatre  Ital- 
ien.  Imagine  a  man  at  that  t’me  being 
seized  with  a  mad  love  for  a  different 
form  of  art !  Imagine  him  resisting 
the  current  of  the  day,  and  quietly 
composing  symphonies  without  the  least 
hope  of  hearing  his  compositions  played  ! 

In  1839  Gounod  won  the  grand  prize 
for  composition  and  went  to  Rome. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  Pal¬ 
estrina  ;  there,  too,  a  happy  chance  re¬ 
vealed  Beethoven  to  him.  Fanny  Men¬ 
delssohn  has  preserved  in  her  letters  to 
her  brother  the  memory  of  those  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Villa  Medicis,  during  which 
the  young  Gounod  expressed  in  pas¬ 
sionate  apostrophes  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  filled  on  hearing  the 
last  sonatas  (then  quite  new  to  him)  of 
the  master  of  Bonn. 

After  Gounod  left  Rome  he  travelled 
through  Germany.  At  Vienna,  about 
1843,  he  composed  a  mass  without  ac¬ 
companiment  :  the  great  shade  of  Pales¬ 
trina  haunted  him  ;  the  critics  pointed 
it  out.  At  Leipzig  he  presented  him¬ 
self  to  Mendelssohn  ;  “Is  it  not  about 
you,  sir,  that  my  sister  has  so  often 
talked  in  her  letters  ?”  “  Yes,  Mattre  ! 
I  owe  her  much.  She  taught  me  to 
understand  Beethoven,  and  procured 
rtie  the  great  honor  of  being  received 
to-day  by  Mendelssohn  !” 

The  author  of  Paulus  and  Elie  re¬ 
ceived  his  future  confrere  with  much 
courtesy  and  welcomed  him  to  his  house. 
Fanny  Mendelssohn  had  revealed  Beet¬ 


hoven’s  genius  to  the  young  student. 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  revealed 
to  him  the  work  of  Bach. 

Gounod  often  told  me  of  that  unfor¬ 
gettable  evening  in  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Leipzig,  where  stands  the 
old  organ  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
church  was  empty.  “  Stop  down 
there,”  said  Mendelssohn,  who  went  up 
to  the  gallery  and  began  to  improvise 
on  the  c/ioraZ  — “  Durch  Adams  Fall.” 
Every  one  knows  what  an  improviser 
he  was,  and  that  evening,  whether  it 
was  owing  to  the  fascination  of  the 
theme  or  the  desire  to  captivate  his  sin¬ 
gle  listener,  he  surpassed  himself.  For 
two  hours  the  instrument  vibrated  as  if 
it  recognized  the  powerful  hand  of  old, 
as  if  it  recalled  the  harmonies  of  the 
Titan  of  music.  “  Great  shivers  ran 
along  my  spine,”  said  Gounod,  when 
calling  to  mind  that  unparalleled  ex¬ 
perience,  “  and  every  time  I  think  of 
It  I  seem  to  feel  those  shivers  again  !” 

Indeed,  a  pupil  of  Halevy,  on  being 
suddenly  introduced  by  Mendelssohn  to 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  was  bound  to  get 
a  good  shock — especially  a  pupil  like 
Gounod,  whoso  analytic  and  admirative 
faculties  were  developed  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

He  was  a  good  listener,  and  enjoyed 
a  good  memory.  The  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  Palestrina  was  never  effaced. 
“  I  wish,”  he  said  to  us,  “  to  build 
myself  a  cell  of  perfect  harmony,  and 
live  there  for  the  rest  of  my  days.” 
One  of  his  great  joys  was  to  have  the 
chorals  of  Bach  played  to  him.  “  C’est 
de  la  rnoUle  de  lion,*’  he  would  cry,  rais¬ 
ing  his  arms  to  heaven.  At  the  In- 
stitut,  when  he  passed  before  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  bust,  he  never  missed  marking 
with  his  finger  on  the  marble  the  time 
of  the  four  initial  quavers  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  in  C  minor  :  then  bowing  very 
low  he  saluted. 

But  though  he  admired  and  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Palestrina,  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  his  true  master,  his  an¬ 
cestor,  his  counsellor,  his  ideal,  his 

od,  was  he  who  had  caused  his  first 

eart-beatings  when  he  was  fourteen — 
the  immortal  author  of  Don  Giovanni. 
It  was  from  him  that  Gounod  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  co^ip  de  foudre,  and  to  this 
passion  of  his  early  boyhood  he  re¬ 
mained  loyal  all  his  life. 
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When  I  said  just  now  that  the  theatri¬ 
cal  was  a  subjective  art,  I  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  an  inferior  art.  In  classify¬ 
ing  the  masterpieces  of  the  human 
mind,  no  one  would  ever  place  Don 
Juan  in  the  second  rank.  And  does 
not  the  musician  who  signed  his  name 
to  Sapho,  Polyeucte,  Faust,  and  Romho, 
belong  to  the  “  family  of  the  great,”  as 
M.  Ingres  said  ? 

We  do  not  doubt  it  for  one  moment. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
musicians  of  the  age,  the  greatest  that 
our  country  has  produced. 

His  literary  education — he  knew  his 
classics  by  heart ;  the  openness  of  his 
mind  to  all  influences — he  could  talk 
sensibly  on  any  subject ;  his  lack  of 
nervousness,  uncommon  among  artists 
— all  these  qualities  drew  him  toward  a 
special  ideal  of  art,  an  astounding  com¬ 
bination  of  cloudy  lyrism  and  frank 
clearness,  of  sensuality  and  mysticism, 
of  naive  faith  and  spiritual  irony. 
That  ideal  could  only  be  realized  on 
the  stage.  Gounod  needed  a  text  to 
interpret,  human  sentiments  to  ex¬ 
press.  In  flne,  the  word  was  necessary 
to  him.  And  in  that  art  which  con¬ 
sists  in  making  verses  of  a  poet  sing, 
he  has  no  superior. 

To-day,  the  musician  who  repeats 
the  words  of  his  text,  who  is  b^  at 
manipulating  long  and  short  syllables, 
and  does  not  respect  the  cesura,  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  time  of  the 
Italian  felicitd  has  passed  ;  music  and 
poetry  tend  every  day  to  draw  nearer 
each  other,  to  live  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  each  engaged  in  praising  the 
other,  as  in  a  well-conducted  household. 

To  Gounod  we  owe  this  progress  of  to- 
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day.  He  spoke  so  well,  he  articulated 
so  clearly,  he  sang  in  accents  so  true 
and  BO  just ! 

It  was  said  at  his  funeral  that  the  ac¬ 
cents  he  put  into  the  mouths  of  Faust, 
Marguerite,  Juliette,  Romeo,  are  defini¬ 
tive  for  all  those  who  seek  in  music  the 
echo  of  their  feeling.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  audience  remain  almost  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  dramatic  truth  of  the 
lyric  drama.  Provided  the  music  ac¬ 
companying  the  action  fascinates,  they 
ask  no  more.  The  fate  of  Gounod’s 
operas  is  partly  explained  by  that.  No 
music  is  more  seductive.  The  melo¬ 
dious  caresses  which  the  master  poured 
forth  in  profusion  throughout  his  work 
express  so  marvellously  the  sentiments 
which,  for  the  greater  number,  accom¬ 
pany  the  idea  of  passion,  that  these 
melodies  in  passing  through  many 
mouths  have  necome  the  language  of 
passion  itself.  ...  At  certain  mo¬ 
ments  all  young  girls  are  more  or  less 
Juliettes,  and  all  young  men  Romeos. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  success 
of  Gounod’s  operas  is  to  be  found  in 
the  technical  purity  and  clearness  of  his 
orchestration.  With  him,  as  with  Mo¬ 
zart,  there  is  nothing  useless,  nothing 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  :  one  desires  nbt 
a  note  more,  not  a  detail  less.  There 
is  never  meagreness,  and  never  exces¬ 
sive  sound  ;  one  has  only  to  listen  and 
admire  without  reserve.  And  all  this 
technique,  so  far  as  the  interpreters  of 
his  music  are  concerned,  lies  within  the 
limits  of  easy  execution. 

The  “  masters”  alone  write  like  that. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  REMARK  of  M.  Richet,  the  eminent 
French  psychologist,  may  be  said  to 
strike  the  key  note  of  the  following  es¬ 
say.  M.  Richet  is  arguing  (in  1884) 
for  the  genuine  character  of  “  Somnam¬ 
bulism,”  by  which  he  means  provoked 
somnambulism,  hypnotic  phenomena. 
“  If  the  phenomena  are  simulated,” 
says  M.  Richet,  “  tlien  the  skill,  the 


perfection,  the  universality  of  the  im¬ 
posture,  everywhere  and  always,  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  records  of  science.” 
This  I  chanced  to  read,  after  publish¬ 
ing  an  article  on  “  Comparative  Psychi¬ 
cal  Research”  in  the  Contemporary 
for  September,  1893.  In  that  paper, 
having  given  a  selection  of  reported 
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“  spiritualistic  phenomena,”  from  vari¬ 
ous  ancient  sources,  including  “  spirit- 
rapping”  and  a  “  medium”  of  1526,  I 
argued,  like  M.  Eichet,  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  similarity  of  the  imposture,  grant¬ 
ing  imposture,  is  a  most  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon.  But  M.  Eichet  was  thinking 
of  the  ordinary  and  familiar  features  of 
I  hypnotism,  which,  as  I  understand,  are 
now  denied  by  no  competent  authority, 
i  The  alleged  occurrences  which  interest 
my  inquiry  are  different  from  these,  and 
include  ghosts,  physical  movements  of 
;  untouched  objects,  unexplained  noises 
and  disturbances,  clairvoyance,  the  di¬ 
vining  rod,  crystal  vision,  and  so  forth. 

The  accouiits  of  these  have  not  been 
'  accepted  by  science,  far  from  it ;  nor 
can  one  do  otherwise  than  applaud  sci¬ 
ence  for  being  “  sober  and  distrustful.” 
However,  M.  Eichet’s  contention  ap¬ 
plies  to  these  outlying  phenomena, 
ghosts,  disturbances,  clairvoyance,  as 
much  as  to  the  accepted  facts  of  hyp¬ 
notism.  The  imposture  in  these  affairs 
(if  imposture  there  be,  as  a  rule)  is  as 
uniform,  and  as  widely  diffused,  as  the 
'  supposed  “  simulation”  of  hypnotic 
facts.  Further,  we  must  note  that 
many  of  the  contested  and  disdained 
!  phenomena  notoriously  accompany  per¬ 
sons  subject  to  trance,  to  convulsive 
movements,  and  other  abnormal  nervous 
conditions.  This  is  said  to  be  so  at 
present,  and  can  it  be  by  accident  that 
this  was  always  said  to  be  so  in  the 
past?  We  hear  of  clairvoyance,  of 
physical  movements  of  objects,  of  com¬ 
mands  transferred  and  obeyed  from  a 
distance,  of  “  telepathic”  hallucinations 
voluntarily  produced,  among  the  very 
people  who  display  the  ordinary  and  ac¬ 
cepted  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Now 
in  old  witch- trials,  in  old  ghost  and 
bogie  stories,  in  the  reports  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  observers  among  savages,  we  find 
the  ordinary  and  accepted  phenomena 
of  hypnotism  occurring  among  the 
witches,  the  “  possessed,”  the  ghost 
seers,  the  savage  medicine-men.  They, 
too,  are  not  only  subject  to  convulsion 
and  rigidity,  and  trance,  but  they  are 
clairvoyant.  They  produce  phantasms 
of  themselves  at  a  distance,  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  attended  by  unexplained  noises 
and  physical  movements  of  objects. 
Now  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this 
remarkable  coincidence — namely,  the 


uniformity  of  modern  and  ancient  re- 
orts  of  phenomena  still  unaccepted 
y  science — always  accompanying  other 
phenomena  which  science,  since  Puy- 
segur.  Braid,  Esdaile,  Charcot,  and 
others,  has  been  content  to  accept.  At 
the  lowest  there  must  be  a  traditional 
system  of  imposture,  or  a  common  per¬ 
sistent  sympathy  in  hallucination. 

The  old  reports  are  often  grotesque 
to  the  last  degree.  Thus  Bovet,  in  his 
“  Pandmmonium”  (1684),  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Demon  of  Spraiton,  in 
1682.  His  authorities  were  “  J.  G. 
Esquire,”  a  near  neighbor  to  the  place, 
the  Eector  of  Barnstaple,  and  other 
witnesses.  The  “  medium”  was  a  young 
servant  man,  appropriately  named  Fran¬ 
cis  Fey,  and  employed  in  the  household 
of  Sir  Philip  Furze.  Now,  this  young 
man  was  subject  to  “  a  kind  of  trance, 
or  extatick  fit,”  and  “  part  of  his  body 
was,  occasionally,  somewhat  benumbed 
and  seemingly  deader  than  the  other.” 
The  nature  of  Fey’s  case,  physically,  is 
clear.  He  was  a  convulsionary,  and 
his  head  would  be  found  wedged  into 
tight  places  whence  it  could  hardly  be 
extracted.  From  such  a  person  the 
long  and  highly  laughable  tale  of  ghosts 
(a  male  ghost  and  a  jealous  female 
ghost)  which  he  told  does  not  much 
win  our  acceptance.  True,  Mrs.  Thom- 
assin  Gidly,  Ann  Langton,  and  a  little 
child  also  saw  the  ^lost  in  various 
forms.  But  this  was  probably  mere 
fancy,  or  the  hallucinations  of  Fey  were 
infectious.  But  objects  fiew  about  in 
the  young  man’s  presence.  “  One  of 
his  shoe-strings  was  observed  (without 
the  assistance  of  any  hand)  to  come  of 
its  own  accord  out  of  his  shoe  and  fling 
itself  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  ; 
the  other  was  crawling  after  it  (!)  but 
a  maid  espying  that,  with  her  hand  drew 
it  out,  and  it  clasp’d  and  curl’d  about 
her  hand  like  a  living  eel  or  serpent.  A 
barrel  of  salt  of  considerable  quantity 
hath  been  observed  to  march  from  room 
to  room  without  any  human  assistance,” 
and  so  forth. 

Thus  Master  Fey  was  ”  a  powerful 
physical  medium,”  like  the  “  electric 
girl”  whom  Arago  inspected.  Her  ac¬ 
complishment  ceased  after  she  was 
brought  to  Paris,  but  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  enough  to  attract  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  Arago.  The  stories  from 
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Glanvil,  the  Mathers,  and  many  others 
are  familiar.  The  “  physical  phe¬ 
nomena”  usually  accompany  couvul- 
sionaries  and  epileptics,  as  in  the  S.  P. 
R.’s  case  of  “  Mr.  H.,”  while  “  me¬ 
diums”  like  Home  are  entranced  and 
convulsed.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  uniformity  of  evidence, 
old  and  new,  in  the  early  American 
colonies,  in  the  England  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  in  England  of  our  own  day,  and 
abroad,  and  among  savage  races  gener¬ 
ally. 

The  most  popular  superstition  is,  of 
course,  the  belief  in  ghosts.  Hence 
Mr.  Tylor  derives,  ultimately,  the  whole 
of  religion.  His  theory  is  very  well 
known.  Thinking  savages  “  were  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  by  two  groups  of  biological 
phenomena.”  They  asked,  what  makes 
the  difference  bet  ween  a  living  body  and 
a  dead  one  ?  Again,  what  causes  wak¬ 
ing,  sleep,  trance,  disease,  death  ? 
Next,  what  are  the  human  shapes  that 
appear  in  dreams  and  visions  ?  They 
concluded  that  life  can  go  away,  and 
leave  a  man  insensible  or  dead,  while  a 

fihantom  of  the  living  man  can  appear 
in  dreams,  one  presumes]  to  people  at 
a  distance  from  him.  The  savage  phi¬ 
losopher  then  mentally  combines  and 
identifies  the  life  and  the  phantom. 
The  result  is,  life  is  a  soul,  when  at 
home,  in  the  body ;  a  ghost  when 
abroad,  out  of  the  body.  This  wan¬ 
dering  life  is  “  shadow,”  or  “  breath,” 
OKia,  Trvevfia.,  umbra,  spiritus,  anima. 
Having  decided  that  shadows,  dreams, 
trances,  when  reflected  on,  suggest  the 
belief  in  wandering  phantasms,  sepa¬ 
rable  selves,  Mr.  Tylor’s  duty  is  done. 
He  gives  abundant  accounts  of  “  veridi¬ 
cal  hallucinations,”  and  of  “  clairvoy¬ 
ance  ;”  but  he  expressly  does  not  ask. 
Are  these  tales  true,  and,  if  so,  what  do 
they  mean  ?  Now  it  is  evident  that,  if 
clairvoyance  does  occur,  and  if  the 
phantasm  of  the  clairvoyant  is  actually 
seen,  in  the  place  which  he  fancies  that 
he  visits,  and  if  appearances  of  men  at 
the  hour  of  death  are,  verily,  beheld  at 
a  distance,  then  the  savage’s  philosophy 
had  more  to  go  upon  than  mere  dreams, 
shadows,  sleeping,  waking,  and  the 
contemplation  of  death.  He  was  really 
in  touch  with  disputed,  unaccepted 
phenomena,  and  these  phenomena  are 
of  high  importance.  They  would  not. 
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indeed,  justify  the  savage  theory  that 

f)hantasm  and  life  are  identical,  that 
ife  is  soul  at  home  and  is  ghost  abroad. 
But,  if  accepted,  they  would  demon¬ 
strate  the  existence  of  a  new  range  of 
human  faculties.  These  phenomena, 
the  discarded — much  more  than  sleep, 
dreams,  drugs,  and  so  forth,  the  ac¬ 
cepted — would  be  the  real  basis  of  the 
savage  theory  of  life,  and  death,  and 
spirits.  Take  the  Eskimo,  and  Pawnee, 
and  Scandinavian  superstition  of  a 
“  sending” — the  sorcerer’s  power  to 
project  his  volition,  unaccompanied  by 
a  phantasm.  If  Jung  Stilling,  whom, 
Mr.  Tylor  cites,  did  not  fable  in  his 
tales  of  “  sick  persons  who,  longing  to 
see  absent  friends,  have  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  during  which  they  appeared  to 
the  distant  objects  of  their  affection,” 
and,  if  any  one  of  many  such  stories  is 
true,  then  friendly  “  sending”  is  possi* 
ble.  A  French  physician  vouches  for 
such  •*  sendings,”  by  a  hospital  nurse, 
as  having  been  visible  to  himself.*  An 
instance  given  by  St.  Augustine  is  well 
known,  t  About  Catholic  legends  of 
“  bilocation” — the  visible  presence  of  a 
man  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
he  really  is — Mr.  Tylor  says  that  these 
things  “fit  perfectly  in  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  animistic  theory  of  apparitions.” 
Probably  they  do,  if  the  theory  was 
founded  on  just  such  hallucinations, 
which  do  undeniably  occur. 

Mr.  Tylor  discusses  savage  examples 
of  “  deathbed  -  wraiths” — the  vision 
which  one  or  several  men  have  of  an¬ 
other  who  is  dying.  Cases  may  be  found 
in  Darwin’s  “Cruise  of  the  Beagle'’ :  a 
Fuegian  was  the  percipient ;  in  Fison 
and  Hewitt’s  work  on  the  Kamilaroi 
and  the  Kurnai  (Australian  and  Fijian) ; 
in  Madagascar,  and  among  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand.  “  A  party  of  Maoris 
(one  of  whom  told  the  story)  were  seat¬ 
ed  round  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  when 
there  appeared,  seen  oni^  by  two  of 
them,  the  figure  of  a  relative  left  ill  at 
home  ;  they  exclaimed,  the  figure  van¬ 
ished,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  party, 
it  appeared  that  the  sick  man  had  died 


*  Tylor,  “  Primitive  Culture,”  i.  440.  ”  Pro- 
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about  the  time  of  the  vision.  *  It  is 
superfluous  to  add  that  hundreds  of  liv¬ 
ing,  civilized  English  men  and  women 
tell  similar  tales  of  their  own  experi¬ 
ences.  Now,  experiences  of  this  kind 
are  part  of  the  oasis  of  the  primitive 
animistic  theory.  It  reposes  on  psychi¬ 
cal  phenomena  which,  however  we  ex¬ 
plain  them,  are  by  no  means  unusual, 
and  an  example  occurred  to,  and  was 
noted  in  his  diary  by,  so  eminent  a 
Philistine  as  Lord  Lrougham. 

To  explain  these  appearances  as 
“ghosts,”  which,  again  are  the  visible 
life  and  spirit  of  a  man,  was  a  natural 
speculation  :  the  facts  exist,  though  the 
theory  does  not  hold  water.  The  mod¬ 
ern  explanation  of  those  who  think  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  chance  coincidence 
of  death  on  one  side  and  hallucination 
on  the  other  does  not  hold  water,  is 
“  telepathy.”  At  a  distance  the  healthy 
nian  feels,  from  a  distance  the  dying 
man  causes,  some  mental  “  impact,” 
which  results  in  a  hallucination  of  the 
dying  man’s  presence.  This  is  mod¬ 
ern,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  recent  as 
some  suppose.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
hypothesis  of  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  King’s  College,  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  London,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 
He  sets  it  forth  in  his  book  on  “  The 
Truth  contained  in  Popular  Supersti¬ 
tions”  (Blackwood,  London,  1851). 
In  the  fallow  leisure  of  his  life  Dr. 
Mayo  took  up  Reichenbach’s  writings, 
and  believed  in  “  Od  force,”  animal 
magnetism,  and  other  very  dim  and 
dubious  theories.  Starting  from  Zschok- 
ke’s  amazing  anecdotes  about  his  own 
power  of  occasionally  seeing,  when  he 
met  a  stranger,  minute  facts  in  the 
stranger’s  life.  Dr.  Mayo  “  assumed  it 
to  be  proved  that  the  mind,  or  soul,  of 
one  human  being  can  be  brought,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  under 
physiological  laws  hereafter  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  mind  of  another  person.”  f  “  Sup¬ 
pose  our  new  principle  brought  into 
play  ;  the  soul  of  the  dying  person  is  to 
De  supposed  to  have  come  into  direct 

*  Tylor,  op.  cU.,  p.  448,  with  the  author!, 
ties. 

I  “  Truth  contained  in  Pop.  Sup.”  Second 
edition,  p.  66. 


communication  with  the  mind  of  his 
friend,  with  the  effect  of  suggesting  his 
present  condition,”  which  the  reported 
visions,  however,  seldom  or  never  do. 
If  the  seer  be  awake,  the  contact 
“  originates  a  sensorial  illusion.”  Mayo 
says  that  his  theory  will  bo  held  to 
rest  on  “  few  and  trivial  instances.” 

“  That,”  he  replies,  “  is  only  because 
the  subject  has  not  been  attended  to. 
For  how  many  centuries  were  the  laws 
of  electricity  preindicated  by  the  single 
fact  that  a  piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed, 
would  attract  light  bodies  !”  Messrs. 
Gurney  and  Myers  have  used  the  same 
illustration.  It  is  clear  that  Mayo  is 
the  modern  inventor  of  “  telepathy,” 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  value  of 
his  theory.  But  cases  are  not  really 
few.  They  abound  through  all  his¬ 
tory,  and  among  all  tribes  of  men,  in 
all  known  conditions  of  culture.  There 
are  the  facts  ;  the  savage  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  explain  them  by  speaking 
of  ghosts  ;  raffink<t,  of  “  veridical  hal¬ 
lucinations  ;”  many  people  talk  of 
“  chance  coincidence,”  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Have  we  not  too  many  coinci¬ 
dences  for  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  ? 

Unluckily,  good  evidence  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  difficult  of  attainment.  The 
public  are  learning  what  the,  so  to  say, 
genuine  symptoms  of  telepathy  and  of 
psychical  experience  are.  Fictitious 

f host-stories  are  being  written,  as. by 
'itzjames  O’Brien,  on  correct  psychical 
lines  ;  thus  uniformity  of  evidence  is 
no  longer  a  good  test  of  honesty,  when 
some  semi- hysterical  lady  chooses  to 
vouch  for  a  bogie.  Our  best  chances 
are  among  the  uneducated  and  savages. 
Their  evidence  is  unsophisticated,  but, 
alas,  it  has  other  conspicuous  draw¬ 
backs  !  Consequently  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  testimony  for  abnor¬ 
mal  occurrences  is  least  likely  to  be  con¬ 
taminated  when  it  is  found  in  the  works 
of  men  who  (another  drawback  !)  are 
dead,  and  cannot  be  cross-examined.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  collecting  evidence. 
They  may  even  prove  fatal  to  the  study. 
Yet,  only  yesterday,  I  met  three  sane 
and  healthy  English  people  who  had 
simultaneously  seen  a  ghost,  in  broad 
daylight,  sans  le  savoir !  They  had 
each  remarked  on  the  presence  of  a* 
young  and  pretty  girl  in  a  room  where 
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(as  was  incontestably  demonstrated) 
tliere  was  only  an  old  and  plain  woman, 
whom,  of  course,  they  also  beheld.  It 
was  not  till  next  day  that  they  woke 
and  found  themselves  famous,  for  what 
they  had  seen,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
was  the  right  thing  to  see — the  tradi¬ 
tional  “  ghost”  of  the  place.  But 
about  this  legend  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant. 

These  are  the  kind  of  experiences,  I 
fancy,  on  which  “  the  primitive  philoso¬ 
phy  of  animism”  is  really  based,  or 
these,  at  least,  must  have  confirmed  it. 
The  essence  of  the  evidence  is  just 
what  we  regard  as  the  essence  of  the 
evidence  in  anthropological  studies  at 
large — the  undesigned  uniformity  of 
testimony.  Defending  anthropological 
evidence,  Mr.  Tylor  says  : 

“  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  that 
the  accoants  of  similar  phenomena  of  oaltnre. 
recurring  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  actu¬ 
ally  supply  incidental  proof  of  their  own  au¬ 
thenticity.  .  .  .  The  test  of  recurrence  comes 
in.  ..  .  The  possibility  of  intentional  or 
unintentional  mystification  is  often  barred  by 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  is  made  in  two  remote  lands  by  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  of  whom  A.  lived  a  century  before  B., 
and  B.  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  A.” 

Substitute  “  similar  abnormal  experi¬ 
ences”  for  “  similar  phenomena  of  cul¬ 
ture,”  and  Mr.  Tylor’s  argument  is 
identical  with  my  own.  I  shall  substi¬ 
tute  another  word  in  the  next  sentence. 
“  How  distant  are  the  countries,  how 
wide  apart  are  the  dates,  how  different 
the  creeds  and  characters  of  the  ob¬ 
servers  in  the  catalogue  of  the  facts  of 
psychical  phenomena,  needs  no  further 
showing,”  to  readers  of  Mr.  Tylor’s 
foot-notes.  Here  I  only  put  “  psychi¬ 
cal  phenomena”  in  place  of  “  facts  of 
civilization.”  As  to  the  said  psychical 
phenomena  identical  with  those  of  mod¬ 
ern  tales,  Mr.  Tylor  himself  quotes 
stories  on  the  authority  of  heathen 
philosophers,  as  Cicero,  Christian  fa¬ 
thers,  Catholic  histories  of  saints, 
Maoris,  Malagassies,  modern  Germans, 
Shetland  ladies,  English  people,  and  so 
forth.  One  can  add  vastly  to  Mr. 
Tylor’s  cloud  of  instances,  but  they  are 
various  enough,  and  distant  enough 
from  each  other  in  creed,  country,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  culture.  “  Narratives  of  th's 
class,”  of  the  “  veridical  hallucination,” 
or  common  deathbed- wraith,  “  which  I 
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can  only  specify  without  arguing  on 
them,  are  abundantly  in  circulation,” 
says  Mr.  Tylor.*  But  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  narratives  makes  the 
whole  difference  in  the  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  religion.  If  they  are 
false,  Mr.  Tylor  (if  we  accept  his  argu¬ 
ment)  traces  religion  to  mistaken  sav¬ 
age  theories  of  normal  facts.  If  they 
are  true  (and  if  we  accept  Mr.  Tylor’s 
hypothesis),  religion  is  based  on  savage 
theories  of  abnormal  facts — facts  which 
show  in  man  transcendent  faculties  be¬ 
yond  what  can  be  explained  by  physio¬ 
logical  causes  as  at  present  recognized. 

VVe  have  touched  on  “  physical  mani¬ 
festations,”  abnormal  movements  of  ob¬ 
jects,  and  on  the  common  deathbed- 
wraith.  We  may  now  turn  to  “  clair¬ 
voyance,”  or  the  alleged  power  of 
beholding  places  and  events  distant  in 
space.  Mayo  and,  of  course,  many 
other  writers  accept  the  existence  of 
clairvoyance — “  the  patient  discerns  ob¬ 
jects  through  any  obstructions — parti¬ 
tions,  walls,  or  houses — and  at  an  in¬ 
definite  distance.”  Of  course  science 
does  not  swallow  this,  though  cases  in 
abundance  have  been  recorded  between 
Mesmer’s  time  and  our  own,  by  physi¬ 
cians  who  seem,  otherwise,  sane  and 
competent.  Even  inquirers  who  admit 
the  facts,  in  certain  cases,  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  admit  clairvoyance,  but  prefer  a 
theory  of  thought-reading. 

For  example,  a  distinguished  states¬ 
man,  from  whom  I  have  the  story,  once 
tested  a  so-called  clairvoyante  in  the 
house  of  a  celebrated  physician.  He  did 
not  ask  her  to  describe  his  own  house, 
which  was  well  known  to  many,  but  he 
bent  his  thoughts  on  a  very  curiously 
decorated  room  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
at  a  great  distance.  The  clairvoyante, 
an  uneducated  woman,  gave  a  correct 
description  of  arrangements  so  peculiar 
that  I  have  never,  myself,  seen  anything 
of  the  kind.  This  performance  might 
be  explained  by  canning,  a  good  guess, 
or  as  an  illusion  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  narrator  (which,  frankly,  I  can¬ 
not  believe),  or  as  “thought-transfer¬ 
ence,”  or  as  clairvoyance.  However  it 
be,  this  kind  of  effect-vision  from  a 
distance,  is  very  commonly  reported  to 
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occur  in  witch- trials,  among  savages, 
and  generally  wherever  there  are  per¬ 
sons  in  abnormal  conditions  of  trance. 
The  least  sophisticated  evidence,  in  one 
way,  is  that  of  savages  ;  they,  at  least, 
have  not  yet  heard  of  Psychical  Re¬ 
search,  and  cannot  frame  their  fictions 
“in  a  concatenation  accordingly.”  I 
may  cite  a  missionary,  the  late  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie.  In  his  privately  printed  book, 
“  Among  the  Zulus,”  he  tells  us  how 
he  lost  some  cattle,  how  he  consulted  a 
Zulu  diviner,  how,  after  burning  some 
herbs  and  making  other  similar  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  Zulu  gave  a  complete  and 
clairvoyant  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  cattle,  of  the  day  of  their  return, 
and  of  certain  accidents  that  befell 
some  of  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
Covenanting  ancestors  would  have  been 
horrified  by  this  transaction.  Mr.  Tylor 
cites,  from  the  Vatnsdaela  Saga,  a  simi¬ 
lar  consultation  by  Ingimund,  a  Viking. 
He  shut  up  three  Finns  for  three  days 
in  a  hut ;  their  bodies  became  rigid, 
and,  awakening  in  three  days,  they  de¬ 
scribed  Vatnsdael  “  as  they  that  saw  it.” 
Copious  accounts  of  Finnish  clairvoy¬ 
ance  occur  in  works  by  early  travellers. 
Mr.  J.  Mason  Browne,  on  the  Copper- 
mine  River,  “  was  met  by  Indians  of 
the  very  band  he  was  seeking,  these 
having  been  sent  by  their  medicine 
man,  who,  on  enquiry,  stated  that  he 
saw  them  coming,  and  heard  them  talk 
on  their  journey.”  This  instance  lures 
us  on  into  Second  Sight,  a  gift  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  ever  in  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
which  it  may  be  better  not  to  name. 
But  second  sight  is  merely  a  state  be¬ 
tween  telepathy  and  clairvoyance.  Thus, 
in  Theophilus  Insulanus,  a  Skye  man, 
returning  from  a  voyage,  receives,  in 
Mull,  a  present  of  venison.  “  I’ll  test 
my  motner-in-law,  who  is  second-sight¬ 
ed,  with  this,”  he  said,  and  in  effect 
the  woman  in  Skye  did  see  him,  with 
what  looked  like  a  piece  of  meat  in  his 
hand.  This  was,  if  anything,  clairvoy¬ 
ance.  The  second-sighted  talk  much 
of  spectral  dogs,  shrouds,  coffins,  and 
other  funereal  symbols.  Mr.  Tylor  very 
judiciously  says,  “  Those  who  discuss 
the  authenticity  of  the  second-sight 
stories  as  actual  evidence  must  bear  in 


learned  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Myers  have 
tackled  this  matter  of  “^mbolical 
omens,”  and  Hartmann,  Kirk,  and 
others  tackle  phantom  dogs. 

To  us,  at  present,  the  point  is  that 
cases  of  clairvoyance  and  telepathy  are 
freely  reported  among  the  symbolical 
visions.  Exemplary  cases  are  those  of 
the  Eskimo  mediums  called  Angakut 
(plural  of  Angekok). 

The  Angekok  passes  a  noviciate  of 
fasting  till  he  sees  his  tornak  (Mani- 
tou),  or  “  cabinet  spirit.”  after  which 
he  is  capable  of  ilimannek,  or  spirit- 
flight,  including  clairvoyance.  We  may 
all  have  heard  of  the  Davenport  broth¬ 
ers,  humbugs,  who  were  always  tied  up 
before  they  manifested.”  The  Ange¬ 
kok  undergoes  the  same  bondage,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  the 
Davenports  and  their  likes  borrowed 
from  savages,  or  independently  evolved 
this  part  of  their  private  hanky  panky. 
Well  tied  up,  his  head  fastened  between 
his  le^s,  while  the  company  sing  (as  in 
some  idiotic  modern  seance),  the  Ange¬ 
kok  summons  his  “  cabinet  spirit,”  or 
tornak,  who,  like  many  sprites,  brings 
“  a  peculiar  sound,  and  the  appearance 
of  fire.”  Even  so  Mr.  Welsh,  the 
famed  preacher,  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle,  was  surrounded  by  a  supernatural 
flame  when  he  meditated  alone  in  his 
garden.*  It  will  surprise  no  student  of 
“  levitation,”  of  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Francis,  and  Mr.  Home,  and  Lord  Or¬ 
rery’s  butler,  when  presently  “  the 
Angekok  is  lifted  up  within  the  house, 
and  then  soars  put  into  the  open  air.”  f 
But  in  other  cases  only  the  Angekok’s 
soul  goes  forth,  and  practises  clairvoy¬ 
ance.  When  children  play  at  Angekok- 
ism,  occasionally  the  charm  works, 
physical  manifestations  follow,  and 
blocks  of  wood  in  the  hut  become  en¬ 
dowed  with  motion.  When  the  trance 
is  over,  the  Angekok  is  found  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  his  bonds.  He  can  discern 
spirits  and,  in  fact,  has  all  the  usual 
accomplishments  of  the  finished  me¬ 
dium,  especially  clairvoyance  in  trance. 
Other  savage  evidence  may  be  produced 
in  any  desired  quantity,  while  Martin, 
in  his  “  Western  Isles”  (dedicated  to 
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Queen  Anne’s  husband),  describes  the 
trances,  convulsions,  and  turned-in  eye¬ 
balls  of  Highland  clairvoyants,  all  strict¬ 
ly  in  accordance  with  modern  hypnotic 
science. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  dismiss  the 
idea  that  I  take  the  Angekok,  and  his 
savage  friends  in  general,  at  their  own 
valuation.  They  are,  no  doubt,  impos¬ 
tors,  and  their  trick  of  being  tied  up 
(which  they  practise  even  when  aiming 
at  clairvoyance  for  their  own  ends)  in¬ 
terests  us  because  it  has  been  revived 
by  civilized  quacks.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  if  no  cases  of  clairvoy¬ 
ance  had  ever  occurred,  savage  mediums 
would  not  so  universally  lay  claim  to 
that  accomplishment. 

In  the  same  way,  I  doubt  if  “  veridi¬ 
cal  death-wraiths”  would  be  so  common¬ 
ly  attested,  in  all  stages  of  culture,  if 
such  things  were  never  observed.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  noisy  rap¬ 
ping  Poltergeist,  “  the  elf  who  goes 
knocking  and  routing  about  the  house 
at  night.”  Grimm  has  collected  old 
German  examples  from  856  a.  d.  down¬ 
ward.  In  Kirk’s  “  Secret  Common¬ 
wealth”  there  are  more  ancient  in¬ 
stances  ;  the  thing  is  as  common  as 
blackberries  in  modern  tales.  The 
phenomenon  takes  two  forms  :  in  the 
first,  the  objects  which  make  the  noise 
are  visibly  moved,  and  perhaps,  in  all 
modern  “  dark  seances,’'  this  is  done 
by  imposture  and  confederacy.  In  other 
cases  the  noise  of  heavy  furniture  being 
tossed  about  is  loud  enough,  but  even 
immediate  inspection— as  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford — discovers  no  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  objects.  In  the  second 
sort  of  cases,  then,  the  noise  must  be  hal¬ 
lucinatory,  but  how  the  hallucination  is 
produced  we  do  not  know.  Ambroise 
Pare,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  that 
fiends  cause  all  the  varieties  of  such 
uproar  as  vexed  the  Wesleys  after  his 
time.  This  is  exactly  the  primitive 
animistic  theory.  Dyaks,  Singhalese, 
Siamese,  and  Esths,  according  to  Mr. 
Tylor,  agree  as  to  “  such  rapping  and 
routing  being  caused  by  spirits.”* 
Modern  spiritualists  (whose  reasoning 
faculties  really  seem,  in  this  matter,  to 
be  on  the  most  primitive  level)  agree 
with  Ambroise  Pare  and  the  Dyaks. 


Hartmann  advances  another  hypothesis 
of  nervous  force.  These  theories  do 
not  concern  us  here,  but  the  uniformity 
of  evidence  to  the  facts  does  concern  us. 

The  similarity  of  physiological  condi¬ 
tion  among  the  persons  in  whose  pres¬ 
ence  these  impressions  of  noises,  move¬ 
ments,  and  so  forth  are  most  common, 
has  already  been  noticed.  These  peo¬ 
ple  “  suffer  from  hysterical,  convulsive, 
and  epileptic  affections.”*  Tasmanians, 
Karens,  Zulus,  Patagonians,  Siberians, 
all,  when  selected  as  “  medicine  men” 
have  such  “  jerks”  as  modern  mediums 
display,  and  as  afflict  some  young  ladies 
when  they  dabble  in  table-turning  and 
“  the  willing  game.” 

Mr.  Tylor’s  asks  whether  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  savages  and  charlatans  have 
some  method  or  knowledge,  lost  by  the 
civilized  ;  for  this  loss  would  be  a  case 
of  degeneration.  But,  first,  there  is 
nothing  odd  in  such  degeneration  of 
faculty  :  the  Australian  black  has  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  powers  of  in¬ 
ference  from  what  he  sees  and  heare, 
which  notoriously  excel  those  of  civil¬ 
ized  man,  and  make  the  native  “  track¬ 
er”  a  rival  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  The 
cultivation  of  these  senses  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  enables  the  black  to  survive  in 
his  condition  of  society.  In  the  same 
way  the  cultivation  of  trance,  and  of 
whatever  uncanny  powers  trance  may 
lend,  is  highly  serviceable  to  the  savage. 
This  accomplishment  leads  straight  to 
wealth  and  power  ;  it  is  a  notable  factor 
in  chiefship,  and  in  the  evolution  of 
rank.  The  chief  often  develops  out  of 
the  medicine  man,  and  supernatural  at¬ 
tributes  clung  to  royalty  as  late  as  the 
days  when  “  Charles  III.”  touched  for 
scrofula  in  Italy  (1761-86). 

Now,  in  civilized  society  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  convulsions  and  trance  led 
either  to  the  stake  or  to  canonization  ; 
while  since  1710,  or  so,  they  have  been 
medically  treated,  and  would  not  even 
qualify  a  man  for  knighthood,  still  less 
increase  his  wealth  and  political  power. 
Thus  the  abnormal  phenomena,  if  any, 
have  been  neglected.  Yet,  in  fact,  the 
savage  and  the  charlatan,  such  as  Mes- 
mer,  did  hold,  darkly,  a  secret,  a  piece 
of  knowledge,  namely,  hypnotism, 
which  civilized  science  has,  at  last. 


*  “  Prim.  Cult.,”  ii.  146. 
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deemed  worthy  of  recognition.  Per¬ 
haps  the  savage  and  the  quack  knew 
even  more  than  science  has  yet  recog¬ 
nized.  Certainly  sane  and  educated 
men  testify  that  certain  patients  dis¬ 
play  faculties  as  abnormal  as  any  of 
those  claimed  for  his  own  by  the  Ange- 
kok. 

Among  these  is  what  used  to  be  called 
“  divination  by  the  mirror”  or  crystal, 
and  is  now  called  “crystal-gazing.” 
Nobody  knows  how  far  back  the  prac¬ 
tice  01  looking  for  visions  in  a  clear 
deep  may  go  :  the  Egyptians  have  long 
used  a  drop  of  ink,  the  Maoris  a  drop 
of  blood  ;  wells  of  water  have  been  em- 
loyed,  and  in  the  Dordogne,  a  black 
ole  in  an  old  wall  serves  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  visions  of  the  Virgin.  The 
polished  coal  ball  of  Kelly  and  Dr.  Dee 
still  exists,  similar  things  have  ever  been 
an  element  in  popular  superstition. 

In  this  case  the  explanation  of  old 
was,  naturally,  animistic.  Dee  believed 
that  there  was  a  spirit,  or  a  crowd  of 
spirits,  in  his  various  specula.  An  old 
writer  tells  us  “  how  to  get  a  fairy” 
into  one  of  these  crystal  balls.  Folly, 
and  superfluous  rites,  clustered  about 
the  crystals.  Now  it  is  an  ascertained 
matter  of  fact  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  men  and  women,  educated,  healthy, 
with  no  belief  in  “  spiritualism,”  can 
produce  hallucinations,  pictures,  by 
looking  into  a  crystal  ball. 

Some  observers  can  discover  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  these  pictures  in  their  mem¬ 
ory.  Others  cannot  trace  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  what  they  see  and  their 
past  experience.  They  are  not  hyp¬ 
notized  ;  they  are,  in  all  respects,  their 
waking  selves,  at  the  time  of  gazing. 
There  are  a  few  who  profess  to  be  clair¬ 
voyant  when  they  gaze — to  see  distant 
historical  events,  or  contemporary  events 
occurring  at  a  distance.  These  asser¬ 
tions  require  a  monstrous  deal  of  evi¬ 
dence  ;  the  most  prolonged  experience 
of  a  seer’s  probity  can  scarcely  permit 
us  to  believe  such  remarkable  state¬ 
ments.  But  the  ordinary  crystal-gazer 
merely  illustrates  a  human  faculty,  like 
the  strange  mental  visualization  of  fig¬ 
ures  which  was  first  noticed  scientiti- 
cally  by  Mr.  Gal  ton.  We  are  to  believe 
the  reports  of  these  arithmetical  visual- 
izers,  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  never 


visualized  a  figure,  any  more  than  I  ever 
saw  anything  but  reflections  in  a  crys¬ 
tal  ball.  The  report  of  the  crystal  seer, 
when  he  or  she  merely  beholds  pictures 
— pretty,  poetical,  but  perfectly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  fact — is  just  as  good  as  the 
reports  of  people  who  internally  see  the 
months  in  colored  diagrams,  and  so 
forth.  We  only  have  their  words  for 
it ;  for  crystal  vision  we  have  also  the 
uniform  coincidence  of  anthropological 
testimony,  all  the  world  over.  If  there 
be  any  cogency  in  this  argument,  a 
great  factor  in  folklore  and  in  popular 
superstition  is  based  on  actual  facts  of 
various  kinds.  Where  savage  belief, 
and  popular  superstition,  and,  we  must 
add,  ecclesiastical  opinion  went  wrong, 
was,  not  in  accepting  the  existence  of 
certain  abnormal  phenomena,  but  in  the 
animistic  interpretation  cf  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  Angekok  who  claims 
ossession  of  a  tornak,  the  witch  who 
elieves  she  has  a  familiar  spirit,  the 
magistrate  who  burns  her  for  having 
one,  the  modern  medium  with  his 
“  control,”  are  all  in  the  primitive  ani¬ 
mistic  stage  of  philosophy,  with  the 
seers  of  hallucinations  who  believe  in 

ghosts.”  What  nucleus  of  fact  there 
may  be  in  their  theory  we  cannot  at 
present  determine  ;  we  can  only  say 
that  “  there  are  visions  about, and 
wait  for  time  to  bring  clearer  informa¬ 
tion,  or  once  more  to  wipe  out  the 
whole  interest  in  such  matters  among 
the  educated.  At  present  we  seem  to 
be  gaining  a  little  free  space  for  the 
flight  of  fancy,  a  brief  escape,  perhaps, 
from  an  iron  philosophy  of  the  hard 
and  fast.  This  is  quite  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  while  it  lasts  ;  if  it  does 
not  last,  why,  “  things  must  be  as  they 
may,”  and  we  can  endure  our  limited 
destiny. 

The  chief  reason  for  believing  that 
an  accepted  extension  of  human  faculty 
may  be  imminent  is  this  :  A  certain 
set  of  phenomena,  long  laughed  at,  but 
always  alleged  to  exist,  has  been  accept¬ 
ed.  Consequently  the  still  stranger 
phenomena — uniformly  said  to  accom¬ 
pany  those  now  welcomed  within  the 
scientific  fold — may  also  have  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  fact  as  a  basis  for  the  consentient 
reports. — Contemporary  Review. 
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THE  EABLY  LIFE  OF  PEPYS. 
BY  C.  H.  FIRTH. 


Few  men  are  better  known  than 
Samuel  Pepys.  For  eight  years  of  his 
life  he  has  recorded  with  unblushing 
frankness  all  he  did  and  all  he  thought. 
After  the  Diary  ends,  his  voluminous 
correspondence  pictures  for  us,  first  the 
busy  official  of  nis  manhood,  and  then 
the  dilettante  and  virtuoso  of  his  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  period  which 
precedes  the  Diary  there  is  an  almost 
unbroken  darkness.  Half  a  dozen  bare 
facts  are  all  that  the  industry  of  his 
biographers  has  recovered.  They  tell 
us  when  he  was  born  and  where  he 
matriculated ;  but  there  is  nothing 
which  foretells  the  future  Pepys  except 
that  he  was  “  scandalously  over  served 
with  drink”  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
married,  his  biographers  say,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  1655,  or,  as  he  himself  sup- 
osed,  on  October  10th,  1655.  As  he 
ad  no  means,  he  naturally  looked  for 
assistance  to  his  rich  relations.  “  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  (afterward  Earl  of 
Sandwich),  who  was  Pepys^s  first  cousin 
one  remove  (Pepys’s  grandfather  and 
Montagu’s  mother  being  brother  and 
sister),  was  a  true  friend  to  his  poor 
kinsman,  and  he  at  once  held  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  the  imprudent  couple  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  live  in  his  house.  .  .  . 
He  owed  his  success  in  life  primarily 
to  Montagu,  to  twhom  he  appears  to 
have  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent.”  * 

Fortunately  this  connection  between 
Pepys  and  Montagu  supplies  materials 
for  the  biography  of  the  former  which 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  When 
Thomas  Carte,  about  1740,  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  History  of  England,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  three 
or  four  volumes  of  the  correspondence 
of  his  ancestor  Edward  Montagu.  These 
volumes  were  never  returned  to  Hinch- 
inbrook,  but  passed  finally  with  the  rest 
of  Carte’s  collection  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  One  of  them  contains  about 
a  score  of  letters  from  Pepys  to  his 
patron,  written  between  the  years  1656 
and  1660. 


*  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Ed.  Wheatley, 
i.  22. 


The  letters  show  clearly  what  the  real  ■ 
position  of  Pepys  was,  and  what  ser.  I 
vices  he  performed  for  Montagu.  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  earliest  letter  is  dated  March 
11th,  1656,  written  at  sea,  and  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  order  to  pay  £180  to  a  certain  Cap¬ 
tain  Hare.  It  is  addressed  “  For  my 
servant  Samuel  Pepys'at  my  lodgings  in 
Whitehall.”  During  Montagu’s  ab¬ 
sences  from  London,  whether  he  was 
commanding  a  souadron  or  living  in 
the  country  at  Ilinchinbrook,  Pepys  i 
was  continually  engaged  in  paying  and 
receiving  small  sums  of  money  for  his  ; 
master.  He  received  also  on  his  be-  ] 

half  the  gifts  which  officers  or  officials  1 

used  to  offer  to  the  Admiral,  and  re-  \ 
ports  one  day  that  “  Captain  Clerke 
with  his  humblest  service  hath  present¬ 
ed  you  with  six  goodly  planks  of  cedar,”  I 
and  in  another  letter  that  Captain  llol-  1 
land  has  sent  some  bottles  of  Rhenish  ] 
wine.  If  any  furniture  was  to  be  re-  \ 
moved  from  Whitehall  to  the  country,  j 
or  anything  to  be  bought  for  his  ] 

patron’s  family,  Pepys  executes  the 
commissions.  l| 

“  I  have  sent  swords  and  belts,  black 
and  modish,  with  two  caps  for  your  : 
honor  and  two  for  Mrs.  Jemima.”  ^ 

(Nov.  27th,  1656.)  “I  have  delivered 
and  sent  the  dozen  stools  and  half- 
dozen  •cushions.  My  Lady  Pickering 
[Montagu’s  sister]  was  herself  here, 
and  see  the  books  and  silver  bedstead 
well  placed,  and  in  the  chest  with  the 
cushions  there  are  five  pieces  of  hang-  ^ 
ings,  which  her  ladyship  hath  sent. 

Upon  the  hangings  I  have  put  the  let¬ 
ter  I  mentioned  with  the  ring  iu  it,  j 

which  the  post-master  sent  me  as  un-  ; 

willing  to  promise  its  security.”  (Dec.  ; 

11th,  1656.)  “  I  have  this  week  sent  i 

down  one  box  of  oranges,  two  razors  in 
a  little  box,  of  Mr.  Bayly’s  choosing  j 
and  setting,  some  shuttlecocks  also, 
and  four  battledores  for  the  children.” 

(Dec.  10th,  1657.) 

Besides  this,  Pepys  exercised  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  over  the  servants  in  the 
London  house,  though  his  authority 
was  ill  defined  and  his  example  not  al¬ 
ways  unimpeachable.  In  December, 
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1657,  the  household  was  in  sad  disor-  so  short  a  time  her  liberty  had  in  part 
der.  One  of  the  maids  had  clandestine-  occasioned.  .  .  .  Your  directions  to 
ly  married,  and  Pepys  had  been  staying  give  the  next  maid  convenient  allow- 
out  late  at  night  instead  of  keeping  an  ance  encouraged  me  to  this  liberty  of 
eye  on  the  servants.  Montagu  sent  proposing  it  to  your  honor  that  (if  you 
Roger  Pepys  and  a  Mr.  Barton  with  in-  think  it  fit)  she  shall  diet  as  well  as 
striictions  to  set  things  to  rights,  and  myself  and  my  wife  for  four  shillings  a 
Pepys  was  for  a  time  in  disgrace.  Vin-  week,  and  by  that  means  the  disrepute 
dicating  himself  as  to  “  this  late  busi-  of  a  maid’s  going  to  a  victualling  house 
ness  of  the  maid,”  he  says  :  “  As  for  and  neglect  of  your  honor’s  own  doors 
ray  privity  to  her  marriage,  if  no  duty  will  be  prevented.  I  humbly  mention 
to  yourself,  a  tenderness  to  my  credit  this  to  your  honor  upon  confidence  that 
(as  to  my  employment)  obligeth  me  to  it  will  be  received  as  I  intend  it,  viz., 
avoid  such  actions,  which  (like  this)  free  from  any  other  ends  than  your 
renders  it  so  questionable.  But  I  shall  honor’s  commodity.”  But  when  the 
submit  your  opinion  of  my  honesty  in  new  maid  came,  Pepys  found  himself 
this,  to  that  which  Mr.  Barton  and  again  in  a  difficulty.  “  On  Thursday 
Roger  shall  inform  you  of  from  her  night  there  came  a  woman  from  Mrs. 
own  mouth.  If  the  rendering  me  sus-  Anne  Crewe,  whom  I  received.  But 
picious  to  the  maid,  and  charging  her  before  I  said  anything  to  her  concern- 
to  lock  me  from  any  room  but  my  chain-  ing  the  house,  she  began  and  asked  me 
her,  moved  me  to  speak  anything  in  an  if  I  knew  what  her  work  must  be.  I 
ill  sense  concerning  my  cousin  Mark,  I  told  her  I  supposed  Mrs.  Crewe  had  ac- 
desire  it  may  be  valued  as  my  zeal  to  quainted  her  with  that ;  she  told  me, 
acquit  myself  rather  than  prejudice  him.  no.  Whereupon  I  told  her  what  had 
For  the  week-days  I  have  not  yet,  nor  been  the  office  of  them  that  had  been 
for  the  future  on  Sundays,  shall  I  be  before  her.  She  answered  she  never 
more  forth  at  night,  though  this  was  had  been  used  to  make  fires,  wash 
not  past  seven  o’clock,  as  my  she-cousin  rooms  or  clothes,  scour,  or  do  anything 
Alcock  knows  who  supped  with  us  at  like  that,  and  she  expected  only  to  take 
my  father’s.”  (Dec.  5th,  1657.)  The  charge  of  the  foods  and  oversee  other 
maid,  it  is  settled,  is  to  be  sent  away  maids  as  a  housekeeper.  I  answered  I 
and  Montagu’s  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
Crewe,  is  to  procure  a  new  one.  “  Mrs.  her  work  was  to  be  as  theirs  that  had 
Crewe  will  soon  acquaint  me  concern-  been  in  her  place  before,  but  that  if 
ing  the  maid  heretofore  proffered  to  my  your  intentions  were  otherwise  Mrs. 
Lady,  till  when  I  think  it  not  best  to  Crewe  could  best  advertise  her.  So 
let  this  maid  know  of  her  sudden  going  she  lodged  here  that  night,  and  desired 
away  ;  but  I  shall  have  a  care  to  look  to  be  excused  from  undertaking  any- 
over  the  inventory  and  goods.”  (Dec.  thing  till  she  had  advised  again  with 
8tli,  1657.1  Pepys  has  a  theory  of  the  Mrs.  Crewe.  Whereupon  the  next 
cause  of  tne  trouble  which  proves  that  morn  she  went  away,  and  since  I  have 
it  was  not  his  staying  out  late  that  not  heard  of  her.”  (Dec.  2:!Jd,  1657.) 
made  it.  “  I  shall  venture  to  acquaint  “  My  cousin  Mark  is  here,  for  how  long 
your  honor  that  I  am  too  evidently  con-  I  know  not,  but  your  commands  con¬ 
vinced  that  Sarah’s  and  this  maid’s  earning  him  I  shall  follow.  Only  it 
miscarriage  hath  risen  from  want  of  troubles  me  to  hear  what  your  Lord- 
employment  at  home,  and  especially  ship’s  apprehensions  are  concerning  me 
from  their  victualling  abroad,  under  (if  his  report  may  be  credited).  The 
pretence  of  which  four  hours  at  least  loss  of  your  Honor’s  good  word  I  am 
m  a  day  was  excused  for  their  being  too  sure  will  prove  as  much  my  undoing 
abroad,  and  from  thence  at  cookshops  as  hitherto  it  hath  been  my  best  friend, 
comes  their  acquaintance  with  these  But  as  I  was  ingorant  of  this  late  pas- 
fellows.  To  prevent  this  (from  the  sage,  so  I  see  little  cause  by  anything  I 
time  I  perceive  it)  I  have  allowed  this  find  yet  to  doubt  of  giving  your  Honor 
maid  very  plentifully  for  my  diet  for  20  a  good  account  of  the  gCKxis  in  the 
weeks,  and  I  am  sure  have  thereby  hin-  house,  and  my  care  in  keeping  them 
dered  many  ill  consequences  which  in  so.”  (Dec.  26th,  1657.) 
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How  Pepye  found  a  satisfactory 
liousemaid  at  last  the  letters  do  not 
show.  He  succeeded  however  in  re¬ 
gaining  Montagu’s  confidence,  and  by 
the  end  of  1659  obtained,  doubtless 
through  his  influence,  a  clerkship  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Downing,  one  of  the 
four  Tellers  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  Still  however  he  continued 
to  act  as  Montagu’s  factotum,  and  on 
December  15th,  1659,  wrote  to  advise 
him  on  the  reply  to  be  sent  to  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Army. 
Though  no  longer  living  in  Montagu’s 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  he  kept  his  eye 
on  both  the  house  and  its  occupants. 
On  January  12th,  1660,  he  reported  to 
Montagu  that  several  persons  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  lodgings  granted  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  was  specially  anxious  about 
them.  More  alarming*  still  was  the 
health  of  “  Mrs.  Jemima,”  Montagu’s 
daughter,  afflicted  with  mysterious 
pimples  which  her  maid  pronounced 
small-pox.  “  But  my  Lord,  if  it  be 
she  hath  none  on  her  face  at  all,  and 
for  her  health  she  was  last  night  as  well 
and  merry  as  ever  1  knew,  and  hath  not 
yet  had  the  least  pain  or  sickness  im¬ 
aginable  since  they  appeared,  which  is 
six  days  since.” 

Now  and  then,  but  not  often,  the 
aeries  of  domestic  incidents  which  these 
letters  record  is  enlivened  by  references 
to  current  events  in  Court  or  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  Parliament  in  December, 
1656,  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
the  Protectorate  was  under  discussion. 
“  The  capital  dispute,  an  anima  guber- 
natoris  debet  generari  vel  creari,  hath 
lately  warmed  a  great  deal  of  breath 
there,  and  to  be  feared  some  blood  too, 
not  one  openly  abetting  generation  but 
the  graver  of  those  two  your  Honor  may 
remember  present  at  Sir  W.  P.’s  mag¬ 
netic  experiments.”  In  other  words 
the  majority  were  for  the  election  of 
Cromwell’s  successor,  and  against  an 
hereditary  Protectorate.  At  Court 
preparations  were  making  to  celebrate 
the  third  anniversary  of  Cromwell's  ac¬ 
cession.  “  Pagan  Fisher  hath  a  sol¬ 
emn  speech  prepared  for  the  16th  cur¬ 
rent,  the  day  of  His  Highness’s  inaugu¬ 
ration,  to  be  spoken  in  the  Cockpit  on 
'Puesday  next,  and  distrusting  by  his 


rhetoric  he  should  lose  the  name  of  the 
Poet  Mendicant  he  hath  fitted  a  song, 
which  Mr.  Hingston  hath  set  for  six 
voices,  with  symphonies  between  each 
stanza  for  as  many  instruments,  the 
first  of  which  (being  at  a  practice  at 
Mr.  Hingston’s  chamber)  I  remember 
runs  thus : 

Fande  flores,  thnra,  crema 
Omne  sit  Isetitiie  tbema, 

Facessat  qaicqnid  est  amari, 

Tuba  sonet,  et  tormentnm 
Grande  fiat  argnmentum 
Invicti  Tirtus  Olivari.” 

(Deo.  11th,  1656.) 

At  Ilingston’s  chamber  the  Protector 
himself  would  occasionally  appear  to 
listen  to  the  music.  It  was  from  once 
playing  before  him  there  that  Roger 
I’Estrange  gained  the  nickname  of 
Cromwell’s  fiddler.  Pepys  however 
does  not  record  seeing  the  Protector, 
though  he  must  often  have  done  so. 
In  a  letter  dated  December  8th,  1657, 
he  illustrates  the  Protector’s  idea  of 
humor.  “  Some  talk  there  is  of  a  plot, 
but  I  believe  it  is  merely  raised  upon 
the  late  discovery  of  so  many  Jesuit 
priests,  whose  copes  and  other  popish 
vestments  the  Protector  yesterday  made 
some  of  his  gentlemen  put  on,  to  tlie 
causing  of  abundance  of  mirth.”  A 
fortnight  later  he  describes  a  strange 
embassy  to  Cromwell.  “There  is  an 
ambassador,  (rather  drove  than)  come 
from  Florida,  forced  by  the  Spaniard’s 
rigor  to  an  address  to  his  Highness, 
hut  more  by  the  calamity  of  shipwTeck 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  his  com¬ 
ing,  his  Highness  being  necessitated  to 
give  him  clothes.  He  is  a  Moor,  and 
by  the  perishing  of  his  interpreter  can¬ 
not  be  understood.  He  was  yesterday 
at  Whitehall,  and  was  received  cour¬ 
teously  there.”  (Dec.  22d,  1657). 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the 
most  valuable  of  these  letters  are  three 
written  in  December,  1659,  giving  an 
account  of  the  rising  opposition  of  the 
citizens  to  the  rule  of  the  Army.  The 
demand  for  the  summoning  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  grew  daily  stronger,  and  the  ap 
prentices  were  preparing  to  back  their 
demand  by  force.  “  Yesterday,”  writes 
Pepys,  “  there  was  a  general  alarm  to 
our  soldiery  from  London,  so  that  the 
City  was  strictly  guarded  all  night,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  apprentices’  petition  de- 
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livered  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  im¬ 
port  that  a  rising  was  expected  last 
night,  and  many  indeed  have  been  the 
affronts  offered  from  the  apprentices  to 
the  redcoats  of  late.  Late  last  night 
was  likewise  a  proclamation  made  up 
and  down  the  town,  to  prohibit  the 
contriving  and  subscribing  any  such 
petitions  or  papers  for  the  future.” 
(Dec.  3d,  1659.) 

Tlie  proclamation  was  entirely  in¬ 
effective,  the  excitement  in  the  city 
continued  to  increase,  and  two  days 
later  a  riot  took  place  in  which  several 
lives  were  lost.  “  Yesterday’s  fray  in 
London,”  wrote  Pepys  to  Montagu, 
“  will  most  likely  make  a  great  noise  in 
the  country,  and  deservedly  as  being 
the  soonest  began,  the  hottest  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  quietest  in  the  close, 
of  any  we  have  hitherto  known.  In 
the  morning  a  Common  Council  being 
met,  some  young  men  in  the  name  of 
the  city  apprentices  presented  their 
petition  ...  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council.  This  meeting  of 
the  youth  was  interpreted  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  an  insurrection,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  that,  the  soldiers  were  all,  horse 
and  foot,  drawn  into  the  City,  which 
the  apprentices,  by  another  mistake, 
thought  to  be  done  on  purpose  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  delivery  of  their  petition. 
Hence  arose  jealousies  on  both  sides,  so 
far  that  the  shops  throughout  London 
were  shut  up,  the  soldiers  as  they 
marched  were  hooted  at  all  along  the 
streets,  and  where  any  straggled  from 
the  whole  body,  the  boys  flung  stones, 
tiles,  turnips,  etc.,  with  all  the  affronts 
they  could  give  them  ;  some  they  dis¬ 
armed  and  kicked,  others  abused  the 
horse  with  stones  and  rubbish  they  flung 
at  them  ;  and  when  Colonel  Ilewson 
came  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  they 
shouted  all  along  ‘  A  cobbler,  A  cob¬ 
bler  ;  ’  in  some  places  the  apprentices 
would  get  a  football  (it  being  a  hard 
frost)  and  drive  it  among  the  soldiers 
on  purpose,  and  they  either  durst  not 
(or  prudently  would  not)  interrupt 
them  ;  in  fine,  many  soldiers  were  hurt 
with  stones,  and  one  I  see  was  very 
near  having  his  brains  knocked  out  with 
a  brickbat  flung  from  the  top  of  an 
house  at  him.  On  the  other  side  the 
soldiers  proclaimed  the  proclamation 
against  any  subscriptions,  which  the 


boys  shouted  at  in  contempt,  which 
some  could  not  bear,  but  let  fly  their 
muskets,  and  killed  in  several  places 
(whereof  I  see  one  in  Cornhill  shot 
through  the  head)  six  or  seven,  and 
several  wounded.  About  four  of  the 
City  trained-bands  were  up,  but  noth¬ 
ing  passed  between  the  soldiers  and 
them  but  sour  looks.  Toward  evening 
the  Mayor  sent  six  aldermen  and  six 
Common  Councilman  to  desire  the  re¬ 
manding  of  the  soldiers  out  and  they 
would  undertake  the  quieting  of  the 
city,  which  was  not  then  granted,  so 
the  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  gates 
all  night,  but  by  morning  they  were 
withdrawn  out  of  the  City  (having  only 
pulled  down  the  gates  at  Temple-Bar) 
and  all  now  quiet  as  ever.”  (Dec.  6th, 
1659.) 

But  if  the  City  was  for  a  moment 
peaceful  and  submissive,  the  country 
was  beginning  to  join  in  the  movement 
against  the  domination  of  the  Army. 
Alonk’s  soldiers  were  ranked  on  the 
northern  border  waiting  only  their  gen¬ 
eral’s  signal  to  march  into  England. 
The  fleet  in  the  Downs  was  preparing  its 
defection,  and  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
the  leaders  of  the  expelled  Parliament 
were  gathering  men  and  making  ready 
for  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  letter  in 
which  Pepys  describes  the  riot,  he  an¬ 
nounces  also  that  Portsmouth  and  its 
garrison  had  declared  for  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  two  days  later  that  Plymouth 
and  Colchester  had  followed  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  example.  “  Berkshire  is  on 
the  point  of  rising,  and  the  city  evdry 
hour  expresses  a  greater  dissatisfaction 
than  before,  and  what  by  the  pulling 
down  of  Temple- Bar  gates,  sending 
hand-grenadoes  to  Paul’s,  Sion  College 
and  other  places,  are  exasperated  be¬ 
yond  hopes  of  a  reconciliation.  Never 
was  there  so  universal  a  fear  and  de¬ 
spair  as  now.” 

Unluckily  the  letters  which  should 
contain  an  account  of  the  sudden  revo¬ 
lution  which  so  soon  followed  are  not 
to  be  found.  An  account  by  Pepys  of 
the  dramatic  scenes  of  December  24th 
would  have  been  invaluable.  Even 
Mercurius  Polilicus,  the  dullest  of 
newspapers,  becomes  animated  when 
it  describes  the  repentant  mutineers 
marching  down  Cnancery  Lane  to 
Lenthall’s  house  at  the  Bolls,  and  hail- 
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ing  him  as  their  general  and  the  father 
of  their  country.  But  if  Pepys  de¬ 
scribed  these  sights  either  Montagu 
forgot  to  keep  his  letters,  or  Carte 
omitted  to  steal  them.  Still,  few 
though  the  letters  which  have  been 


January, 

preserved  are,  they  not  only  make  the 
early  life  of  Pepys  clearer,  but  some 
touches  in  them  suggest  and  seem 
to  anticipate  the  Diary. — Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 


CHARACTER  NOTE. 
The  Old  School. 


My  Lady  is  seventy  years  old.  My 
Lady  is  little  and  stout,  with  very  white 
hair,  very  blue  eyes,  and  a  soft  color  on 
her  cheeks,  like  a  girl’s.  She  is  the 
widow  of  a  knighted  alderman — has 
been  a  widow,  perhaps,  twenty  years — 
and  is  still  faithful  to  the  smallest  and 
most  unreasonable  of  the  wishes  he  left 
behind  him. 

My  Lady  is  not  at  all  up  to  date. 
She  was  a  girl  at  the  time  when  the 
young  person  worked  samplers  and 
copim  out  recipes.  There  is  a  picture 
of  her  taken  at  this  interesting  period, 
on  a  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room,  at 
eighteen  years  old,  with  a  waist  scarcely 
so  many  inches  round,  sandal  shoes, 
curls,  and  soft  shoulders  peeping  above 
her  frock. 

She  has  remained  all  her  life  quite 
simple,  narrow,  and  old-fashioned.  If 
she  is  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  her 
knowledge  of  a  culinary  mystery  called 
stock.  She  can,  and  does,  repeat  by 
heart  twenty-three  different  methods  of 
dressing  calves’  head.  She  trots — a 
stout  trot  now,  but  still  an  active  one — 
in  and  out  of  her  kitchen.  If  her  ser¬ 
vants  did  not  love  her — which  by  rea¬ 
son  of  her  sweet  goodness  they  cannot 
help  doing — they  would  hate  her  in¬ 
deed.  My  Lady’s  blue  eyes  are  quick 
to  perceive  a  domestic  neglect  or  over¬ 
sight.  She  dusts  her  priceless  china- 
stored  away  in  the  most  barbarous  of 
cabinets — with  her  own  hands,  which 
are  very  plump,  little,  and  delicate. 
She  likewise  attends  herself  to  the 
well  being  of  those  waxen  roses  and 
camellias  which  she  modelled  in  the 
early  days  of  her  marriage,  and  which 
have  bwn  since  religiously  preserved 
under  glass  shades,  and  are  a  memory 
of  that  dead  art  called  the  Elegant  Ac¬ 
complishment. 


My  Lady’s  household  is  hedged  about 
with  immemorial  rules  and  customs. 
The  drawing  room  curtains,  of  a  mas¬ 
sive  damask,  are  nightly  rolled  up,  and, 
as  it  were,  put  to  bed.  Sunday  would 
seem  secular  indeed  unless  there  were 
kidneys  for  breakfast  and  dinner  at 
five.  On  Sunday  evenings,  too.  My 
Lady  in  her  old  voice  sings  hymns  to 
herself  at  the  grand  piano.  She  has 
been  known,  in  her  simple  faltering 
tones,  to  take  the  “  Hallelujah  Chorus” 
as  a  solo.  She  plays  instrumental  music 
softly  to  herself  in  the  firelight,  being 
quite  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
too  stout  to  cross  one  hand  over  the 
other  when  the  music  so  requires. 

My  Lady  has  a  great  many  visitors— 
modern,  enlightened  visitors,  in  the 
shape  of  great  nieces  and  nephews  for 
the  most  part — who  find  the  house  an 
exceedingly  trying  one  to  stay  in,  and 
are  yet  perpetually  staying  in  it. 
There  is  a  brown  sweetness  about  the 
sherry  and  a  solemn  heaviness  about  the 
port  which  has  nearly— but  not  quite- 
turned  them  into  teetotallers.  One  of 
them,  who  is  entirely  pert  and  up  to 
date,  finds  it  necessary  to  bury  her  fash¬ 
ionable  head  deep  in  the  sofa  cushion 
during  family  prayers. 

“  Auntie,  you  know,”  says  Up  to 
Date,  “  can’t  have  the  ghost  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  Who  ever  heard  of  thank¬ 
ing  Providence  for  balmy  air  with  the 
thermometer  at  zero,  and  praying  for 
the  children  of  the  household  when 
there  aren’t  any  ?” 

It  is  very  likely  true  that  My  Lady’s 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  not  very  keen. 
She  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture  night¬ 
ly — preferably  some  portion  particularly 
unsuited  for  the  edification  of  a  family 
— with  her  sweet  face  very  grave,  ten¬ 
der,  and  good.  Perhaps  she  thinks— 
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who  knows  ?  so  many  of  My  Lady’s 
ideas  are  effete  and  exploded — that  be¬ 
cause  the  Bible  is  the  Bible  there  can  be 
no  part  of  it  not  fit,  suitable,  and  en¬ 
nobling  ;  or  perhaps  her  gentle  soul  is 
so  near  heaven  that  it  can  be  lifted 
there  even  by  an  historical  narrative  or 
an  illogical  petition. 

Up  to  Date  is  further  aggravated  by 
My  Lady’s  chaiities.  My  Lady  is 
wealthy — or  would  be  wealthy  if  the 
world  were  not  so  full  of  trouble,  sick¬ 
ness,  and,  alas  !  mendicity.  Her  rela¬ 
tives  say  that  she  is  horribly  cheated. 
They  may  be  right.  She  tries  to  be 
just.  She  does  not  spare  herself 
trouble  to  find  out  if  her  pensioners  are 
deserving.  She  toils  asthmatically  up 
flights  of  stairs  to  see  them.  All  the 
morning  long  she  writes  letters  to  get 

[)ersons  into  hospitals  or  asylums  or 
lomes.  It  is  said  that  the  letters  are 


just  such  a  fine,  strong,  handsome  fel¬ 
low. 

Phil  breaks  into  My  Lady’s  solemn 
dining-room  where  she  sits  at  her  order¬ 
ly  luncheon  or  dinner.  Phil  has  an  in¬ 
solent  swagger  about  him  which  he 
mistakes — and  other  people  mistake. 
My  Lady  among  them — for  honne  cama¬ 
raderie  and  frankness.  Phil  leaves 
traces  of  his  muddy  boots  upon  My 
Lady’s  immaculate  carpets.  When  he 
talks  to  her — a  familiar  parlance  in 
which  he  usually  addresses  her  as  “  Old 
Sally” — he  beats  the  dust  out  of  his 
riding-breeches  with  his  crop.  My 
Lady  listens  to  his  hunting  stories,  of 
which  she  understands,  perhaps,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  single  word,  with  the  simplest  and 
most  attentive  interest,  and  with  a  ten¬ 
der  little  smile  on  her  old  face.  Some 
of  his  anecdotes  bring  a  little  blush 
into  her  cheeks  ;  and  when  he  damns 


not  very  well  worded,  and  are  even  con-  his  friends,  his  luck,  or  whatever  seems 
fusingly  expressed.  The  aspiring  young  to  him  to  stand  in  most  need  of  con- 
lady  of  the  Board  School  has,  in  fact,  demuation.  My  Lady  says  “  Hush, 
received  a  far  better  education  in  such  Phil,”  quite  sternly,  and  forgives  him 
matters  than  My  Lady,  whose  highest  at  once.  My  Lady  forgives  worse  than 
literary  endeavor  is  a  daily  reading  of  that.  When  Phil  is  discovered,  jla- 
the  “  Times,”  in  accordance  with  the  grante  delicto,  embracing  a  housemaid, 
desire  of  the  late  alderman.  and  defends  himself  by  saying  “  Cou- 

My  Lady,  who  thinks  only  of  others,  found  it,  old  lady,  there’s  no  harm  in 
is  herself  thought  for  by  her  maid — a  that,”  My  Lady  dismisses  the  house¬ 
maid  who  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  maid  with  a  stern  reproof,  and  Phil 
about  seventy-six,  and  who  has  been  in  comes  to  dinner,  as  usual,  the  next 
My  Lady’s  service  since  she  was  seven-  week.  Phil,  moreover,  has  debts  which 


teen.  Anna,  who  wears  three  ti^ht  he  takes  his  oath,  old  woman,  he  can’t 
curls  on  each  side  of  her  face,  which  tell  how  he  incurred.  If  he  went  down 


the  most  vivid  imagination  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  ever  been  beautiful,  pours 
into  My  Lady’s  glass,  with  a  shaking 
old  hand,  the  proper  quantity  of  whisky 
ordered  by  the  doctor.  “  Lor’,  mum,” 
says  Anna,  “  you’re  none  so  young,  and 
must  do  as  you’re  told.”  Likewise,  if 
My  Lady  does  not  eat  what  Anna  es¬ 
teems  a  sufficient  (juantity,  Anna  is 
qiiite  angry,  trembling  and  upset  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Anna  helps  My 
Lady  to  dress  in  the  morning,  and  My 
Lady  kisses  her  when  they  say  “  Good¬ 
night.” 

But  the  great  love  of  My  Lady’s  heart 
goes  out  to  her  nephew.  Why,  God 
knows.  Unless  she  fancies  in  her  ten¬ 
der  soul  that  the  baby  who  lay  forty 
years  ago  for  one  brief  day  upon  her 
breast  might  have  been,  if  he  had  lived, 


on  his  knees  to  her  and  was  abject, 

Sliant,  and  repentant.  My  Lady 
t  think  twice  before  she  paid 
them.  But  she  mistakes — she  is  not 
the  first  —  insolence,  swagger,  and 
bravado  for  openness,  honesty,  and 
that  particularly  indefinite  quality 
which  is  called  a  good  heart.  Phil 
shouts  rollicking  hunting  songs  in  the 
prim  drawing-room,  and  My  Lady  anx¬ 
iously  hastens  her  accompaniment  to 
keep  time  with  him.  She  sometimes 
tries  herself  a  verse  or  two  of  the  comic 
melody  he  is  learning.  My  Lady,  stout 
and  innocent,  singing  the  last  slang  of 
a  music-hall  in  her  pretty  old  voice, 
with  her  tender,  simple  face  bent  seri-' 
ously  over  the  music,  has  an  effect 
strangely  incongruous  and  odd,  and 
Phil  says  ‘  ‘  Old  Sally’s  going  it !  Sally’s 
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game,  and  no  mistake.”  And  My  Lady 
says,  “  No  bad  words,  Phil,”  which 
amuses  Phil  stupendously,  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  before, 

Phil,  upon  his  oath  as  usual,  assures 
My  Lady  one  day  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  that  he  is  an  excellent  man  of 
business.  My  Lady  says  “  Are  you, 
dear  ?”  quite  simply.  She  is  making 
tea  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner — 
a  tea  with  a  pretty  accompaniment  of 
old  china  and  the  most  solid  and  mas¬ 
sive  of  silver. 

“  Yes,  by  George  !”  says  Phil,  who 
has  stretched  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
where  he  is  kicking  about,  unreproved. 
My  Lady’s  best  worsted-work  cushions. 
“  I  could  take  a  lot  of  trouble  off  your 
hands,  old  woman,  if  you’d  like  me  to.” 

My  Lady  will  think  about  it.  She 
knows  very  little  about  money  matters, 
the  alderman  having  arranged  all  those 
things  for  her.  But  she  does  think 
about  it,  and  Phil,  who  is  nothing  if 
not  good-natured,  takes  the  trouble  off 
her  hands  without  a  murmur.  Three 
months  later  he  takes  off  himself  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  lawyer  whose  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
form  My  Lady  of  her  ruin  is  surprised 
at  the  old  woman’s  courage  and  com¬ 
posure.  The  color  fades,  indeed,  out 
of  her  cheeks,  but  her  voice  is  quite 
firm  and  dignified,  and  she  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  future  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  conciseness  of  which  in  her 
prosperity  she  was  incapable.  When 
Anna  is  told  the  pitiful  story,  and  puts 
her  tinder,  feeble  arms  round  My 
Lady’s  neck  and  cries.  My  Lady’s  own 
eyes  are  quite  dry. 

“  Master  Phil !”  says  Anna,  with 
her  curls  shaking,  “  as  was  such  a  fine 
baby  and  all  !  Master  Phil !”  But 
My  Lady  says  nothing.  All  that  morn¬ 
ing  she  sits  at  her  writing-desk  as  usual, 
and  writes  for  many  hours.  She  has  to 
tell  innumerable  charities  that  their 
faithful  subscriber,  who  has  taken  their 
emotional  appeals  au  pied  de  la  lettre, 
and  believed  that  every  fresh  charity  is, 
as  it  declares  itself,  the  most  deserving 
in  all  London,  must  be  faithless  to  them 
at  last.  She  writes  also  to  many  needy 
curates,  distressed  gentlewomen,  and 
reclaimed  inebriates,  whom  she  has  sup- 
orted  or  helped.  With  what  pangs  in 
er  kindly  and  trusting  heart  who 


knows?  Later  is  found  among  her 
papers  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter  in 
which  she  begs  numbly  the  charity  of  a 
rich  relative  for  the  most  necessitous  of 
such  cases.  On  another  paper  she  has 
drawn  up  a  system  of  expenditure,  full 
of  details  the  most  practical  and  domes¬ 
tic,  for  herself  and  a  reduced  household, 
which  may  still  leave  her  something  to 
give  away.  After  luncheon,  at  which 
Anna  sheds  tears  into  the  vegetable 
dishes,  and  kisses  My  Lady  spasmodi¬ 
cally,  My  Lady  interviews  the  other  ser¬ 
vants.  The  gardener,  who  has  loved 
and  cheated  his  mistress  for  forty  years, 
and  is  a  person  of  plain  and  familiar 
speech,  tells  her  that  she  may  give  him 
warning  if  she  likes,  but  that  leave  her 
service  he  can’t  and  won’t.  The  old 
coachman,  who  has  lorded  it  over  My 
Lady  from  the  coachbox  since  he  was 
one -and  twenty,  and  has  never  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  use  the  unwieldy  carriage- 
horses  more  than  twice  a  week,  inquires 
laconically,  “  Wot’s  wages  ?”  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  ’osses  or  no  ’osses  he  is 
going  to  stick  by  My  Lady.  The  cook 
— an  emotional  thing  of  five-and-forty 
— bursts  into  fat  tears,  and  for  the  first 
time  My  Lady’s  blue  eyes  are  momenta¬ 
rily  wet. 

“You  have  all,”  she  says  gently, 
“  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart.” 

Then  they  leave  her  alone.  What 
thoughts  keep  her  compiny  in  that 
long  twilight,  none  know.  She  has 
been  rich  for  seventy  years,  and  is  poor. 
She  has  lost  affluence,  which  is  bitter 
perhaps,  and  an  ideal,  which  has  the 
bitterness  of  death.  She  looks  long  at 
a  picture  of  Phil  which  stands  on  her 
table — Phil  as  a  boy  at  school,  bold, 
handsome,  and  daring — and  she  kisses 
him  with  pale  lips.  It  is  a  farewell. 
Phil  has  died  to  her  forever. 

Anna  dresses  her  as  usual  that  night 
for  dinner.  My  Lady,  with  her  sweet 
face  framed  in  the  soft  frills  of  the 
widow’s  cap — which  she  still  wears  in 
tender  memory  of  the  alderman— reads 
the  “  Times”  as  usual  by  the  lamplight 
in  the  drawing-room  afterward.  She 
plays  a  little  on  the  piano.  There  are 
some  of  Phil’s  songs  lying  among  her 
music.  She  puts  them  away,  with 
fingers  that  scarcely  tremble,  in  a  port¬ 
folio  by  themselves.  It  is  like  a  burial. 
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Anna  brings  in  the  tea  at  nine.  My 
Lady  makes  it  with  her  usual  dainty 
precision.  The  emotional  cook  has 
evinced  her  sympathy  by  toasting  an 
especially  fascinating  muffin.  My  Lady 
looks  up  at  Anna  with  a  little  smile, 
and  says  she  must  not  hurt  cook’s  feel¬ 
ings  by  leaving  it.  Almost  as  she  says 
the  words  Anna  startles  the  house  with 
a  cry.  My  Lady  has  had  a  paralytic 
stroke. 

Through  a  wider  and  wiser  mercy 
than  any  which  is  of  this  world.  My 
Lady  never  recovers  her  memory. 
Sometimes  she  fancies  herself  a  girl 
again,  white-f  rocked,  auburn-haired,' 
like  her  picture  in  the  drawing-room. 


At  others  she  sends  messages  to  the 
kitchen  d  propos  of  the  alderman’s 
birthday  dinner.  Is  vaguely  troubled, 
perhaps,  for  a  moment  that  he  does  not 
come  to  her,  and  the  next,  has  forgotten 
him  altogether.  Once  Anna,  stooping 
over  her  bed,  hears  her  breathe  Phil’s 
fatal  name  softly  to  herself.  But  My 
Lady’s  face  is  more  tranquil  than  sum¬ 
mer  starlight,  and  from  her  broken 
words  it  is  gathered  that  she  has  con¬ 
fused,  in  some  God-given  confusion,  the 
living  sinner  with  the  dead  baby  of  five- 
and-forty  years  ago.  And  she  dies  with 
Phil’s  name  and  a  smile  together  upon 
her  lips. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  LAKE  POETS. 
BY  WILLIAM  CONNOR  SYDNEY. 


More  than  forty  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  last  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Lake  school  of  English  poetry  paid 
the  great  debt  which  humanity  owes  to 
Nature.  Full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  crowned  with  the  warm  love 
and  sincere  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
William  Wordsworth  descended  to  the 
grave  in  1850,  having,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  seen  the  desire  of  his  eyes  and 
peace  upon  Israel.  In  common  with 
two  other  illustrious  bards,  Robert 
Southey  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
the  poetical  lucubrations  of  Wordsworth 
had  marked  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  English  verse.  Of  that  school 
— a  school  of  which  the  admirers  are 
not  a  few  even  in  this  prosaic  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century — much  has  been 
said  and  still  more  has  been  written, 
and  we  have  no  intention  in  this  paper 
of  returning  to  the  subject,  perennially 
interesting  as  it  is.  Rather  would  we 
ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us  in 
thought  to  a  sequestered  nook  of  the 
West  of  England  where  the  three  great 
seers  we  have  named,  who  have  long 
since  joined  “  the  choir  invisible,”  in 
company  with  others,  passed  a  portion, 
and  not  the  least  noteworthy  portion, 
of  their  early  careers,  and  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  in  the  lives  of  each,  and  to 


bear  with  us  while  we. discuss,  necessa¬ 
rily  somewhat  at  random,  concerning 
them. 

We  doubt  very  seriously  whether  as 
many  as  four  persons  out  of  five,  even 
of  well-educated  persons,  would  be  able 
to  give  a  correct  reply  off-hand  to  an  in¬ 
terrogatory  respecting  the  exact  locality 
of  the  Quantock  Hills.  They  are  not 
in  Devonshire,  nor  are  they  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Som¬ 
ersetshire  will  show  that  the  mountain 
range  of  the  Quantocks,  “  the  Ober- 
land  of  Somersetshire”  as  it  has  been 
aptly  designated  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  local  antiquaries,  takes  its  rise 
above  the  wide  plain  of  Bridgwater  and 
the  smiling  valley  of  Taunton.  Thence 
it  continues  for  nearly  sixteen  miles  in 
a  direction  from  south-east  to  north¬ 
west  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
Taunton,  attaining  its  loftiest  elevation 
at  Wilsneck,  an  eminence  which  rises 
between  the  two  rival  heights  of  Coth- 
elstone  and  Donisborough.  The  local¬ 
ity  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Nichols,  who  has  meditated  upon  its 
myriad  associations,  historical,  classi¬ 
cal,  poetical,  and  mythological,  and  has 
written  a  book  upon  the  subject,  of 
which  we  may  say  what  the  gentle 
Abraham  Cowley  said  of  the  message 
which  he  received  from  Jersey  : 
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•Franght  with  rich  racy  matter  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  it  came  taste,  smell,  and 

see. 

It  is  a  region  little  known,  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  the  tourist,  and  un¬ 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  the  rail¬ 
way.  It  is  a  pretty  and  romantic  dis¬ 
trict,  all  verdure  in  summer,  a  corner 
of  the  beautiful  island  where  old-fash¬ 
ioned  inns,  and  grandfathers’  clocks, 
and  village  greens,  and  cackling  geese 
can  still  be  found — a  peaceful,  quiescent 
country,  where  the  cottage  gardens  ex¬ 
hibit  all  the  richest  profusion,  all  the 
brightest  glories  of  Flora’s  train — where 
the  hay  wagons  creep  leisurely  along  the 
deep,  leafy  lanes — where  the  stranger 
sees 

The  doll  mechanic  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  gray  set  life  and  apathetic  end — 

where  it  is  still  possible  to  enjoy 
The  sleep  which  is  among  the  lonely  hills, 

of  which  Wordsworth  was  so  fond — and 
where  the  disturbing  influences  and  the 
busy  hum  of  men  seldom  or  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  penetrating. 

Externally  the  Quantocks  to-day  wear 
very  much  the  same  aspect  that  they 
wore  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
country  side  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  rumors  of  invasion  by  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel  were  cre¬ 
ating  sore  consternation  in  British 
homes,  and  men’s  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  very  fear.  Time,  we  constant¬ 
ly  hear  it  said,  works  miracles.  So  far 
as  towns  and  cities  are  concerned  the 
remark  is  true  enough,  and  few  or  none 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  it.  But  in 
rural  coverts  and  benighted  districts, 
far  removed  from  the  humanizing  in¬ 
fluences  qf  modem  civilization,  the  case 
is  different.  Changes  then  progress 
only  by  slow  degrees.  Though  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  for  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more,  and  has  filled 
the  heads  of  young  men  and  maidens 
throughout  the  land  with  knowledge 
that  their  grandfathers  would  have  re¬ 
garded  as  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  ;  tnough  steam 
and  the  railroad  have  robbed  our  popu¬ 
lar  mythology  of  elves  and  goblins, 
witches  and  sorcerers  ;  though  timely 
and  beneficent  legislation  has  effaced 


January, 

many  paralyzing  influences,  we  are  not 
speaking  out  of  due  bounds  when  we 
say  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to¬ 
day  to  find  hereabouts  those  who  are 
confirmed  believers  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  black  art,  in  the  machinations  of 
brownies,  witches  and  elves,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye.  Nor,  after  all, 
can  we  wonder  that  illiterate  villages 
should  not  rise  superior  to  such  ideas 
when  similar  ones  are  entertained  by 
those  cultivated  persons  who  compose 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Psychi¬ 
cal  Research. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  secluded  region 
there  is  a  little  town  which  has  gone 
for  centuries  by  the  name  of  Nether 
Stowey,  and,  though  little  among  the 
cities  of  the  p^ain  and  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  has  a  remembrance  which  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth  so  long  as 
English  poetry  shall  endure. 

Nestling  quite  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quantocks,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  fine  scenery  both  of  Porlock  and 
Linton,  Stowey  is  but  little  visited  by 
the  outside  world.  It  is  a  sleepy, 
overgrown  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
houses  and  farms,  and  laborers’  cot¬ 
tages,  clustering  round  its  ancient 
church,  with  some  outlying  houses  and 
homesteads.  A  century  since,  Stowey 
was  indeed  one  of  the  most  retired  vil¬ 
lages  of  England,  not  of  a  mountainous 
district.  No  turnpike  road  ran  through 
the  parish.  It  lay  in  the  line  of  no 
thoroughfare.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
education  were  the  parson,  who  was 
probably  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  and 
a  tanner  named  Thomas  Poole,  strong¬ 
ly  imbued  with  literary  tastes.  The 
villagers  were  illiterate  to  an  extent 
which  is  quite  the  exception  in  these 
days,  and  few  of  them  ever  went  twenty 
miles  from  the  place.  Altogether  the 
parish  was  fully  half  a  century  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  furnished 
recollections  and  traditions  of  rural 
people,  of  manners  and  intelligence, 
dating  back  to  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  old  men 
could  still  remember  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  apostasy  of  James  II., 
Monmouth’s  rebellion.  Judge  Jeffreys 
and  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  recent  events,  such  as 
the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  ris- 
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ing  of  the  Young  Pretender,  and  the 
signal  discomfiture  of  the  old  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nether  Stowey 
were  indeed  a  ver^  primitive  race,  and 
afforded  many  indications  of  unmitigat¬ 
ed  ignorance  pari  passu  with  the  full 
exercise  of  the  more  violent  and  vindic¬ 
tive  passions  of  human  nature.  In 
short,  they  possessed  the  simplicity, 
though  not  the  virtues,  of  Arcadia. 

We  have  said  that  the  only  person  of 
intelligence  in  Stowey  besides  the  vicar 
was  Thomas  Poole,  who  followed  the 
vocation  of  a  tanner.  He  was  a  native 
of  Stowey,  having  been  born  there  in 
November  1765,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mrs.  Sandford,  of  Chester,  in  her  very 
charming  biography  of  this  worthy 
man,  published  m  1888.*  While  his 
brothers  were  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Blundell’s  Foundation  School  at  Tiver¬ 
ton,  in  the  adjoining  countv  of  Devon, 
which  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  was  regarded  as  the  fore¬ 
most  grammar  school  in  the  West  of 
England,  Tom  Poole  was  supplied  with 
only  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  in 
1791  settled  quietly  down  to  the  tan¬ 
ning  business  at  Stowey,  but  not  allow¬ 
ing  that  business  wholly  to  engross  his 
attention.  The  times  were  indeed  stir¬ 
ring  times.  Old  things  were  passing 
away,  and  the  dawn  of  most  momentous 
changes  was  breaking.  In  France  the 
Revolution  had  burst  forth  in  all  its 
fury.  Nor  was  it  long  before  its  prin¬ 
ciples  began  to  find  sympathizers  on 
British  soil,  though  the  majority  re- 
mrded  them  with  undisguised  horror. 
Tom  Poole,  having  examined  the  ques¬ 
tion,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  almost  inevitable  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  as  he  was  “  not  the 
person  to  preserve  an  unpopular  opin¬ 
ion,  or  to  silent  when  any  one  oi  his 
cherished  ideals  wore  attacked  or  mis¬ 
represented,”  we  maybe  quite  sure  that 
he  did  not  dways  find  it  easy  to  live  in 
peace  with  his  neighbors.  We  are  told 
that  after  Tom  Paine  had  published  his 
famous  “  Rights  of  Man,”  in  answer  to 
Burke’s  “  Inflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,”  the  same  thing  happened 
to  Poole  that  had  happened  in  the  ages 
long  ago  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar. 


*  See  Thomaa  Poole  and  hia  Priends,  2  vols. 
Macmillan. 


His  hand  was  against  every  man’s  hand, 
and  every  man’s  hand  was  against  his 
hand.  Tom  Poole  still  further  dis¬ 
played  his  contempt  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  tones  of  thought  and  feeling  by 
appearing  in  public  without  a  cocked 
hat,  and  without  a  grain  of  powder  in 
his  hair.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse  until,  as  Mrs.  Sandford  tells  us, 
the  small  world  of  Stowey  and  Bridg¬ 
water  made  no  secret  that  it  was  very 
much  shocked,  and  at  times  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  Tom  Poole  ought 
to  be  denounced  as  a  public  enemy. 

In  1794  Poole  met  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  who  were  both  young  men, 
both  fervent  sympathizers  with  the 
Revolution,  both  brimming  over  with 
the  ardor  of  young  converts.  To  Cole¬ 
ridge  Poole  took  a  fancy  at  once. 
Coleridge  had  come  to  Bristol  for  the 
first  time  to  join  Southey,  Lovell,  Bur¬ 
nett,  and  other  young  enthusiasts  who 
wished  to  carry  into  practical  execu¬ 
tion  a  wild  scheme  which  the  mys¬ 
tical  Coleridge,  fresh  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  had  denominated 
by  the  outlandish  appellation  of  Pauti- 
eocracy  or  Asphetism,  but  which  would 
be  more  correctly  described  by  the  name 
“  Nephelo-coccygia.” 

This  “  fire-new”  project,  although  it 
occupied  and  unsettled  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  its  pro¬ 
jection  for  the  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  was  anything  but  original,  as 
social  schemes  seldom  are.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  that  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  Abraham  Cowley  more  than  a 
century  previously  had  resolved  to  retire 
with  his  books  to  a  lodge  in  some  wil¬ 
derness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  that  centuries  previously  the 
philosopher  Plotinus,  in  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  age  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had 
entreated  the  Emperor  Gallienus  to  give 
him  a  deserted  town  in  Campania,  in 
order  that  he  might  colonize  it  with 
philosophers,  and  so  exhibit  to  an  ad¬ 
miring  world,  and  above  all  to  the  re¬ 
motest  posterity,  the  grand  spectacle  of 
a  school  of  the  sages,  and  show  how 
joyful  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
The  Pantisocratists,  nowever,  wished 
to  realize  a  different  ideal.  To  migrate 
to  the  wilds  of  the  Susquehanna ;  to 
work  hard ;  to  rise  up  early ;  to  take 
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rest  late  ;  to  eat  the  bread  of  careful¬ 
ness,  and  above  all  else,  to  solace  their 
leisure  hours  by  the  composition  of  epic 
poems  destined,  in  their  own  opinions, 
if  not  in  those  of  others,  to  hand  down 
their  names  to  an  imperishable  immor¬ 
tality — such  were  the  plans  which  this 
courageous  band  had  the  spirit  to  form. 
And  why  was  it  that  their  gigantic 
visionary  scheme  was  not  realized  ? 
Merely  for  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
funds.  Money  was  wanted,  and  money 
could  not  be  had.  One  by  one  the  pro¬ 
jectors  forsook  the  society  of  each  other. 
Kobert  Southey  married  a  wife,  left  her 
at  the  church  door,  and  then  started 
for  Portugal.  Coleridge,  highly  offend¬ 
ed,  retired  to  the  North.  Lovell  and 
Edmund  Seward,  Southey’s  friends, 
took  ill  and  died.  But  we  are  digressing. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  Thomas  Poole, 
of  Nether  Stowey,  who  had  not  lost 
sight  of  that  “  noticeable  man  with  the 
large  gray  eyes,”  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge,  tried  to  induce  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  Stowey.  Having  found  a 
small  house,  the  rent  of  which  was  only 
seven  pounds  a  year,  Poole  secured  it 
for  Coleridge  and  bade  him  come. 
Still  dreaming  of  Pantisocracy  and  its 
attendant  manual  labor,  Coleridge  came 
to  Stowey  in  the  Christmas  week  of 
1796.  For  Coleridge  throughout  life 
the  planning  of  schemes  was  simply 
Paradise,  and  the  execution  of  them 
simply  Purgatory.  Ilis  visions,  it  has 
been  well  said,  resemble  those  gorgeous 
palaces  of  architectural  students  who 
give  scope  to  their  fancies  because  they 
are  incapable  of  realization.  Coleridge 
would  have  uttered  half  a  dozen  epic 
p^ms  in  prose  over  his  after-dinner 
wine,  or  his  afternoon  tea.  But  the 
misfortune  was  that  when  his  head  had 
apparently  executed  all  that  it  could 
execute,  his  right  hand  would  invariably 
forget  its  cunning.  The  mould  might 
be  ready,  the  metal  might  be  bubbling 
over  in  the  furnace,  and  yet  Coleridge 
would  have  been  incapable  of  running 
off  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  house  in  which  Coleridge  fixed 
his  residence  at  Stowey  was  “  a  miser¬ 
able  cottage,”  and  is  now  transformed 
into  an  inn,  and  greatly  increased  in 
size.*  The  cottage  in  Coleridge’s  time. 


*  A  medallion  which  has  lately  been  affixed 


we  are  told,  consisted  of  two  small  and 
rather  dark  little  parlors,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  front  door,  looking  straight 
into  the  street.  In  the  rear  was  a  small 
kitchen,  entirely  lacking  in  modern 
conveniences,  and  necessitating  the 
kindling  of  a  fire,  when  such  a  luxury 
was  required,  on  the  hearth.  Above 
these  were  probably  no  more  than  four 
sleeping  apartments.  By  the  back  door 
the  inmates  obtained  access  to  a  long 
strip  of  kitchen  garden,  through  which 
communication  was  obtained  with  that 
of  Thomas  Poole,  which  ran  down  from 
another  part  of  Nether  Stowey  into  the 
same  lane.  In  this  retreat,  despite 
mi,ny  inconveniences,  Coleridge  and  his 
wife  and  child  contrived  to  make  them¬ 
selves  very  comfortable.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  wife — Miss  Sara  Fricker— in 
1795,  and  of  this  union  there  were  as 
yet  only  one  child,  a  son,  named  Hart¬ 
ley,  after  David  Hartley,  for  whose  phi¬ 
losophy  Coleridge’s  admiration  was  un¬ 
bounded.  On  March  26th,  1797,  the 
poet  could  write  of  his  retreat  in  the 
following  strain  : 

Beside  one  friend 

Beneath  the  impervions  covert  of  one  oak, 
I’ve  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father  ;  not  nnhenring 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly- whispering  voice 
Which,  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years, 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bright  with  no  unfading  colors. 


i 


i 


To  his  friend  JohnThelwall  he  wrote 
in  the  same  year,  saying  :  “  We  are 
very  happy,  and  my  little  David  Hart¬ 
ley  grows  a  sweet  boy.  ...  I  raise 

Eotatoes,  and  all  manner  of  vegetables ; 

ave  an  orchard  ;  and  shall  raise  corn 
(with  the  spade)  enough  for  my  fam¬ 
ily.  We  have  two  pigs,  and  ducks  and 
geese.  A  cow  would  not  answer  to 
keep  ;  for  we  have  whatever  we  want 
from  T.  Poole.”  The  poet,  however, 
lay  under  obligations  to  Tom  Poole 
other  than  those  of  milk.  Among 
these  were  Tom  Poole’s  company,  the 
run  of  his  house,  and  of  his  quiet  book- 
room  upstairs,  and  the  jasmine  arbor  in 
the  garden,  a  particular,  romantic  spot 
which  Coleridge  designated  his  “  Ely¬ 
sium.”  At  Stowey,  in  1797,  Coleridge 
was  visited  by  some  notable  friends  who 
were  seeking  rest  and  change,  both  of 


notifies  the  fact  that  it  was  once  the  residence 
of  Coleridge. 
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which  they  found  in  profusion.  Thither, 
not  long  after  that  domestic  tragedy 
which  so  saddened  their  lives,  came 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  thither  at 
a  subsequent  date  came  William  Ilazlitt, 
fresh  from  dwelling  with  Mesech  and 
having  his  habitation  among  the  tents 
of  Kedar.  Charles  Lloyd,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Birmingham  banker,  and  a  poet 
of  no  ordinary  calibre,  was  another  of 
Coleridge’s  visitors.  At  Stowey  Lloyd 
composed  a  dramatic  poem  of  consider¬ 
able  merit,  entitled  “  The  Duke  D’Or- 
mond,”  and  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Charles  Lamb,  in  1797,  a  volume 
of  sonnets  and  other  poems,  besides  a 
translation  of  the  comedies  of  Vittorio 
Alfieri.  Southey  was  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  visitor  to  Stowey,  coming  over 
now  and  then  from  Bristol  or  Buriton, 
near  Christchurch.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  dated  August 
20th,  1799,  Southey  says  :  “  I  write  to 
you  from  Stowey,  and  at  the  same 
table  w  ith  Coleridge.  ...  I  have  been 
some  days  wholly  immersed  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  one  point  of  view  Coleridge 
and  I  are  bad  companions  for  each 
other.  Without  being  talkative  I  am 
conversational,  and  the  hours  slip  away, 
and  the  ink  dries  upon  the  pen  in  my 
hand.”  Coleridge  was  busying  himself 
with  French  and  German  literature, 
and  contributing  revolutionary  essays 
to  journals  addressed  in  “  The  New 
Morality,”  as 

"  Couriers"  and  “  Stars,"  sedition’s  evening 
host. 

Thou  "  Morning  Chronicle”  and  "  Morning 
Post.” 

The  month  of  June  1797  was  destined 
to  be  a  very  noteworthy  one  in  the  life 
of  Coleridge.  It  was  in  that  month 
that  the  poet  met  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire. 
While  yet  a  Cambridge  undergraduate, 
Coleridge  had  been  struck  by  the  poetic 
instinct  which  Wordsworth  had  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  “  Descriptive  Sketches,” 
and  their  meeting  was  mutually  satis¬ 
factory.  Coleridge  invited  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  to  visit  him  at  Stowey, 
and  his  invitation  was  accepted.  For 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  visitors  so¬ 
journed  at  Stowey,  highly  gratified  with 
the  enchanting  scenery,  and  Coleridge’s 
delightful  society.  Miss  Dorothy  Words¬ 
worth,  the  accomplished  sister  of  the 


poet,  has  thus  described  the  attractions 
of  the  spot,  as  they  were  seen  on  their 
first  arrival :  “  There  is  everything 
here  ;  the  sea ;  woods  wild  as  fancy 
ever  painted  ;  and  William  and  I,  in  a 
wander  by  ourselves,  found  out  a  seques¬ 
tered  waterfall  in  a  dell  formed  by  ^eep 
hills  covered  by  full  grown  timber  trees. 
The  woods  are  as  fine  as  those  at  Low- 
ther,  and  the  country  mote  romantic  ; 
it  has  the  character  of  the  less  grand 
parts  of  the  lakes.  From  the  end  of 
the  house  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  sea 
over  a  woodj  country  ;  and  exactly  op¬ 
posite  the  window  where  I  now  sit  is  an 
immense  wood  whose  round  top  has  the 
appearance  of  a  mighty  dome.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  is  the 
waterfall  of  which  I  spoke.”  We  may 
mention  that  it  was  by  the  side  of  this 
waterfall  that  Wordsworth  composed 
his  “  Lines  in  Early  Spring,”  in  our 
judgment  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his 
lyrical  compositions  : 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined. 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

Hard  by  lies  a  dell  which  is  now  known 
as  Wordsworth’s  Glen,”  because  it  was 
a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  two  poets 
and  their  friends.  During  this  memor¬ 
able  sojourn  Wordsworth  and  his  sister, 
“  in  a  wander  by  ourselves,”  found 
their  way  into  the  coomb  or  dell, 
spoken  of  above,  and  following  the 
course  of  a  brook  they  pursued  their 
way  to  a  spot,  about  two  miles  distant, 
called  Allfoxden  or  Alfoxton,  so  delight¬ 
ful  that  they  were  forced  to  indulge  in 
“  dreams  of  happiness  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage,  and  passing  wishes  that  such  a 
place  might  be  found  out.”  Some  days 
afterward  they  discovered  that  Alfox- 
den  Hall  was  to  let.  The  rent  was 
nominal,  and  the  Wordsworths  agree¬ 
ing  to  become  the  tenants,  took  up 
their  abode  there  with  Basil  Montagu, 
a  child  of  great  promise  of  whom  they 
were  then  taking  charge.  “  The 
house,”  says  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
“is  a  large  mansion  with  furniture 
enough  for  a  dozen  families  like  ours. 
.  .  .  The  garden  is  at  the  end  of  the 
house  and  our  favorite  parlor  .  .  . 
looks  that  way.  .  .  .  The  front  of 
the  house  is  to  the  south,  but  it  is 
screened  from  the  sun  by  a  high  hill 
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which  rises  immediately  from  it.  This 
hill  is  beautiful,  scattered  irregularly 
with  trees,  and  topped  with  fern.  .  .  . 
Wherever  we  turn  we  have  woods, 
smooth  downs,  and  valleys  with  small 
brqpks  running  down  them  ;  the  hills 
that  cradle  these  valleys  are  either  cov- 
ered  with  fern  and  bilberries  or  oak 
woods,  which  are  cut  for  charcoal.  .  .  . 
Walks  extend  for  miles  over  the  hill¬ 
tops,  the  great  beauty  of  which  is  their 
wild  simplicity :  they  are  perfectly 
smooth,  without  rocKs.”  It  was  in 
this  rural  paradise  that  he  who  was  des¬ 
tined  hereafter,  in  the  Victorian  age,  to 
wear  the  laureate’s  bays  now  settled 
down.  He  saw  much  of  Coleridge, 
who  occasionally  officiated  in  a  Unita¬ 
rian  pulpit  at  Bridgwater  and  Taunton, 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  writing  a 
tragedy  called  “  Osorio,”  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Sheridan. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  kept  much 
to  themselves.  The  poet  was  shy,  re¬ 
served,  given  to  self-introspection,  and 
to  communing  with  Nature.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  mind  was  strongly  specula¬ 
tive  and  metaphysical,  and  though  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  at  Alfoxden,  it  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  great  powers. 

If  the  good  folk  of  Stowey  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  presence  of  Coleridge, 
Poole,  and  Wordsworth,  three  deep 
sympathizers  with  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines,  how  much  more  must  they  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  John 
Thelwall,  who  honored  Stowey  with  his 
presence  in  the  summer  of  1797  ? 
Thelwall  was  a  proscribed,  a  hunted 
furitive.  By  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  as 
Job  says,  he  had  escaped  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  a  State  trial  for  trfeason  in 
1794.  Weary  of  earth  and  laden  with 
care,  he  sought  some  solitude,  some 
place  to  live  and  die  unseen.  He  came 
to  Stowey  at  Coleridge’s  invitation,  and 
the  uneasiness  created  by  his  visit  was 
so  great  that  the  Government  of  the 
day,  of  which  Pitt  was  the  head,  dis¬ 
patched  a  spy  to  keep  a  watch  upon 
Wordsworth^  doinM.  Coleridge  was  a 
married  man  well  known  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Stowey.  Wordsworth  was  a 
bachelor,  unknowable.  Coleridge  would 
talk.  Wordsworth  would  cast  an  im- 

Eenetrable  segis  around  himself.  What 
e  with  great  felicity  said  of  Milton 
was  equtdly  applicable  to  himself : 


January, 

“  His  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt 
apart.”  Thelwall  was  still  a  pariah. 
It  was  whispered  that  he  often  found 
his  way  to  the  secluded  retreat  at  Al¬ 
foxden,  and  uttered  “  things”  enough 
to  make  all  good  Tories  quake  in  their 
shoes.  At  length  Mrs.  St.  Albyn,  the 
owner  of  Alfoxden,  interposed.  She 
had  heard,  she  informed  Wordsworth 
by  letter,  unpleasant  rumors  respecting 
her  tenants,  and  felt  obliged  to  give 
them  notice  to  quit.  Vain  was  it  for 
Tom  Poole  to  write  to  her  in  favor  of 
Wordsworth’s  respectability,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  one  of  his  uncles 
was  a  Tory,  and  above  all  a  Canon  of 
Windsor,  that  he  was  a  man  fond  of 
retirement — fond  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing — and  that  he  had  never  had  above 
two  gentlemen  at  a  time  with  him. 
All  this  was  of  no  avail  with  the  scan¬ 
dalized  Tory  lady.  And  so  they  were 
forced  to  say  farewell  to  Alfoxden.  The 
inoffensive  sister  and  the  inoffensive 
brother,  he  who  could  say  of  himself 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  He  too  deep  for  tears, 

even  he  had  to  depart.  This,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  June,  1798,  and 
in  the  interim  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
in  the  English  language  was  written, 
“  The  Ancient  Mariner.”  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1797,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Poole  went  on  a  walking  expedition 
from  Alfoxden  to  Porlock,  Linton,  and 
Lyninouth.  On  the  road  Coleridge  re¬ 
lated  a  remarkable  dream  which  had 
been  dreamed  by  John  Cruikshank,  a 
resident  of  Nether  Stowey,  and  which 
he  had  been  thinking  of  making  the 
subject  of  a  poem.  Ai  the  trio  walked 
on  the  subject  was  worked  out.  Cole¬ 
ridge  suggested  that  an  ancient  mariner 
should  be  punished  for  some  crime  by 
ghostly  haun tings.  Wordsworth,  who 
had  been  perusing  Shelvocke’s  “  Voy¬ 
ages,”  published  in  1726,  and  had  been 
struck  by  the  author’s  description  of 
the  albatross,  then  suggested  to  Cole¬ 
ridge  that  his  ancient  mariner  should 
kill  one  of  these  birds,  and  be  punished 
for  his  cruelty  by  the  tutelary  spirits  of 
the  region  in  which  the  act  was  perpe¬ 
trated.  And  so  originated  “The  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,”  that  weird  poem  the 
merits  of  which  many  of  our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  have  been  slow  to  ap- 
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preciate.  We  may  mention  that  in 
!  Shelvocke’s  narrative  an  albatross  is 
shot  in  the  hopes  of  causing  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  state  of  the  weather. 
On  this  fact,  or  rather  the  expansion  of 
this  fact,  Coleridge’s  poem  was  bsised. 
Thomas  de  Quincey  has,  in  his  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Lake 
Poets,”  fallen  foul  of  Coleridge  for  not 
having  expressed  his  obligations  to 
Shelvocke.  “  In  the  year  1810,”  he 
says,  “  I  happened  to  be  amusing  my¬ 
self  by  reading,  in  their  chronological 
order,  the  great  classical  circumnav¬ 
igations  of  the  earth  ;  and,  coming  to 
Shelvocke,  I  met  with  a  passage  to 
I  this  effect :  That  Hatley,  his  second 
mate  {i.e.,  lieutenant),  being  a  melan¬ 
choly  man,  was  possessed  by  a  fancy 
that  some  long  season  of  foul  weather 
in  the  solitary  sea  which  they  were  then 
traversing  was  due  to  an  albatross  which 
had  steadily  pursued  the  ship  ;  upon 
which  he  shot  the  bird,  but  without 
mending  their  condition.  There  I  at 
once  saw  the  germ  of  ‘  The  Ancient 
Mariner  ’ ;  and  I  put  a  question  to 
Coleridge  accordingly.”  Whether  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  ignorant  of  Shelvocke’s  nar¬ 
rative,  or  whether  he  had  read  it  and 
forgotten  it,  surely  matters  but  little. 
“  The  Ancient  Mariner”  was  finished 
and  sent  to  the  press,  and  in  due  course 
made  its  appearance. 

But  Coleridge’s  literary  activity  at 
Stowey  was  not  represented  solely  by 
those  productions  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  made  reference.  In  his  cottage 
at  ^  ether  Stowey  during  1798  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  part  of  “  Christabel,” 
“  Kubla  Khan,”  the  tragedy  of  the 
“  Remorse,”  “  France,”  “  This  Lime 
Tree  Bower,”  “  Fears  in  Solitude,” 
“  The  Nightingale,”  “  The  Wandering 
of  Cain,”  “  Frost  at  Midnight,”  “  The 
Picture,”  and  the  lines  addressed  to  his 
brother  and  Wordsworth.  Of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  “  Kubla  Khan” — a 
dream  within  a  dream,  as  it  has  been 
not  inaptly  described — Coleridge  has 
himself  left  us  a  brief  account.  “  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  1797,”  he  says, 
‘I  the  author,  then  m  ill-health,  had  re¬ 
tired  to  a  lonely  farm-house  betweeh 
Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor 
confines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire. 
In  consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition, 
au  anodyne  had  been  prescribed,  from 


the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair  at  the  moment  he  was  reading  the 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the 
same  substance,  in  Purchas’s  ‘  Pilgrim¬ 
age  ’  :  ‘  Here  the  Kubla  Khans  com¬ 
manded  a  palace  to  be  built  and  a  state¬ 
ly  garden  thereunto ;  and  thus  ten 
miles  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed 
with  a  wall.’  The  author  continued 
for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound 
sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses, 
during  which  time  he  has  the  most 
vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not  have 
composed  less  than  from  two  to  three 
hundred  lines.  On  awaking  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking 
his  pen,  ink,  and  paper  instantly  and 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are 
here  preserved.”  It  might  very  natu¬ 
rally  be  expected  that  the  poet  would 
commemorate  his  snug  retreat  in  his 
verses,  and  this  he  has  accordingly 
done  in  the  subjoined  lines  : 

And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  chnrch  tower,  and  inethinks  the  four  hnge 
elms 

Clnstering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my 
friend  ; 

And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe’s  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With 
light 

And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  trend  ! 

Like  the  recluse  of  Olney — the  mel¬ 
ancholy  William  Cowper  —  Coleridge 
had  come  to  share  that  poet’s  fondness 
for  the  domestic  hearth,  when  the  labors 
of  the  day  had  ended.  It  was  while 
sitting  beside  his  peaceful  cottage 
hearth  at  Stowey  that  ho  composed 
that  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  en¬ 
titled,  “  Frost  at  Midnight,”  from  which 
we  will  quote  a  few  lines  : 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry. 
Unhelp’d  by  any  wind  The  owlet’s  cry 
Came  lond  —  and  hark,  again  !  lend  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottc^e,  all  at  rest. 

Have  left  me  to  that  solitnde  which  suits 
Abstrnser  musings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 

’Tis  calm  indeed  I  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.  8ea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and 
wood. 

With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams  !  The  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  Are,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter’d  on  the  giate, 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  nnquiet  thing. 
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Methinks  its  motion  in  this  hnsh  of  natnre 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 

Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 

And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

Having  apostrophized  his  little  sleep¬ 
ing  son  who  is  lying  cradled  by  his  side, 
and  commended  him  to  the  care  of 
Heaven,  the  poet  proceeds  thus  : 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw  ;  whether  the  eve- 
droj>s  fall 

Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 

Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 

Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 

Despite  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  Wordsworth 
could  regard  his  stay  at  Alfoxden  only 
“  as  a  very  pleasant  and  productive  time 
of  his  life,”  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  some  of  his  best  known  verses 
were  inspired  by  its  scenery.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  glen,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  was  the  scene  of  his  “  Idiot  Boy.” 
The  ballad  “  We  are  Seven,”  “  An  An¬ 
ecdote  for  Fathers,”  “  The  Complaint 
of  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman,”  ‘‘  The 
Last  of  the  Flock,”  “  Her  Eyes  are 
Wild,”  “  A  Night  Piece,”  “  Ruth  the 
Thorn,”  “  Lines  composed  a  few  miles 
above  Tintern  Abbey,”  “  Peter  Bell,” 
“  A  Whirl-Blast  from  behind  the  Hill,” 
“  Expostulation  and  Reply,”  ‘‘  The 
Tables  Turned,”  “  Lines  Written  in 
Early  Spring,”  “  To  My  Sister,”  “  To 
Simon  Lee,”  ”  Goody  Blake  and  Harry 
Gill,”  “  Animal  Tranquillity  and  De¬ 
cay” — all  these  poems  were  written  at 
Alfoxden  during  the  poet’s  sojourn 
there  between  1798  and  1799.*  We 
may  add  that  the  passages  of  the  “  Ex¬ 
cursion”  which  describe  the  affliction 
of  Margaret,  and  the  lines  which  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book,  were 
indited  in  the  same  congenial  retreat. 
We  may  mention,  furthermore,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Sandford,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Quantocks  from  her  very  earliest  days, 
that  the  entire  poem  of  “  The  Idiot 


*  Nichols’s  Quantocks. 


Boy”  was  suggested  by  some  words  that 
were  actually  used  by  an  unfortunate, 
half-witted  youth  who  was  a  familiar 
figure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nether 
Stowey  and  the  neighboring  villages : 

“  The  cocks  did  crow,  and  the  moon 
did  shine  so  cold.”  The  poem  itself 
was  composed,  “  almost  extempore,” in 
the  groves  of  Alfoxden,  “  in  gratitude 
to  those  happy  moments  of  which  it  was 
the  offspring.”  While  we  are  on  the 
subject  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  Wordsworth  commemorated 
in  the  poem  called  ”  The  Last  of  the  i- 
Flock,”  occurred  at  a  village  called  llol-  I 
ford,  not  far  distant  from  Alfoxden. 
Simon  Lee,  it  seems,  had  been  hunts¬ 
man  to  “  the  squires  of  Alfoxden,”  and 
his  “  moss-grown  hut  of  clay”  occupied 
a  spot  on  the  common  a  few  yards  fioin 
the  entrance  of  the  park,  and  “  near 
the  waterfall.”  With  Simon,  Words¬ 
worth  was  personally  acquainted,  and  i 
had  on  several  occasions  observed  the 
joyous  smile  which  lit  up  the  time  worn 
countenance  of  the  old  rustic  whenever 
”  the  chiming  hounds  were  out.”  The 
words  “  I  dearly  love  their  voice,”  were 
but  the  echoes  of  those  which  the  hunts¬ 
man  had  used,  and  the  poetical  sketch, 
not  overdrawn  in  the  least,  was  taken 
from  life.  No  wonder  that  in  after 
years  Coleridge,  when  referring  to  the 
sojourn  of  the  elder  moralist,  could  say  | 
that  he  beheld  “  no  clearer  view  than  I 
any  loveliest  sight  of  yesterday,  that 
summer  under  whose  indulgent  skies,  | 

upon  smooth  Quantock’s  airy  ridge, 
they  roved  unchecked,  or  loitered  ’mid 
her  sylvan  coombs.” 

We  have  already  intimated  in  a  | 
former  portion  of  this  article  that  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  religious  opinions  were  decided-  i 
ly  Socinian,  or,  as  they  would  now  be 
generally  termed,  Unitarian,  and  that 
he  had  on  several  occasions,  or  as  often 
as  the  need  existed,  occupied  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  that  denomination  at  Taunton 
and  elsewhere.  His  mind  was  impelled 
strongly  toward  theology,  and  we  are 
among  those  who  believe  that  he  ren¬ 
dered  great  service  toward  this  study, 
the  highest  indeed  of  all  studies, 
though  the  merits  of  Coleridge  the  poet 
have  all  but  eclipsed  the  merits  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  the  theologian.  In  1798  he  was 
on  the  point  of  deciding  finally  to  under¬ 
take  duty  as  a  regular  Unitarian  minis- 
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ter  though  he  was  somewhat  doubtful 
in  regard  to  his  eligibility,  and  appre- 
I  hensive  lest  the  heterodoxy  of  his  po- 
*  litical  creed  should  prove  a  bar  to  nis 
advancement.  Fortunately  for  him¬ 
self,  though  perhaps  unfortunately  for 
the  Unitarian  body,  this  step  was  ifrus- 
trated. 

Among  his  many  friends  Thomas 
Poole  numbered  two,  whose  names  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  reverence 
by  any  lover  of  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  These  were  the 
brothers  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedg¬ 
wood,  of  Etruria,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
sound  of  whose  names  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  earth  as  the  originators  of  a 
remarkable  and  costly  species  of  pottery 
ware.  Thomas  Wedgwood  had  been  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  and 
in  1798  had  more  than  once  paid  a  visit 
to  Thomas  Poole  at  Nether  Stowey,  and 
had  there  met  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth,  whom  he  had  recognized  as  men 
destined  to  leave  their  mark  upon  their 
times.  Thomas  Wedgwood  himself 
was  no  ordinary  man.  Nature  had  en¬ 
dowed  him,  as  the  old  anatomists  were 
wont  to  say,  with  good  parts.  His  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  study  of  metaphysics 
won  the  respect  even  of  such  a  master 
in  Israel  as  Coleridge  was  himself.  Dis¬ 
ease  had,  however,  marked  him  for  its 
own.  He  could  now  only  wander  from 

r  place  to  place  in  the  vain  quest  of  that 
priceless  treasure,  bodily  health.  Hear¬ 
ing  from  Poole  that  Coleridge  had  set 
j  out  for  Shrewsbury  in  order  to  under- 
!  take  the  duties  of  a  Unitarian  pulpit  in 
that  town,  he  addressed  a  letter — char¬ 
acteristic  in  every  line  of  himself — offer¬ 
ing  the  poet,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
,  that  of  his  estimable  brother,  an  annuity 
.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  After 
some  hesitation  this  generous  offer  was 
accepted.  Unitarian  pulpits  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  Coleridge  was  placed  for 
ever  above  the  reach  of  actual  want. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1798  were 
j,  to  be  the  last  which  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  were  to  spend  together  on 
“  smooth  Quantock’s  airy  ridge.”  Time 
was  therefore  precious  to  them.  They 
were  seldom  absent  from  one  another, 
and  when  they  were  it  was  for  no  very 
long  intervals.  When  Wordsworth 
wrote  the  “  Prelude”  it  is  all  but  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  sum¬ 


mer  that  he  spent  at  Alfoxden — “  the 
buoyant  spirits  that  were  our  daily  por¬ 
tion  when  we  first  together  wantoned 
in  wild  poesy” — “  the  kindred  influ¬ 
ence”  which  found  its  way  to  “  the 
heart  of  hearts”  from  “  that  capacious 
soul,  placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and 
understand,”  and  in  whose  society 

Thoagbts  and  things 

In  the  self  hannting  spirit  learned  to  lake 
More  rational  proportions  ;  mystery, 

The  incumbent  mystery  of  sense  and  soul. 

Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 

Admitted  more  habitually  a  mild 
Interposition— a  serene  delight 
In  closelier  gathering  cares,  such  as  become 
A  human  creature  howsoe'er  endowed, 

Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name. 

And  so  the  deep  enthusiastic  jo,v. 

The  rapture  of  the  hallelujah  sent 
From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened, 
stemmed 

And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 
Of  Providence  ;  and  in  reverence  for  duty. 
Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  storms,  and 
there 

Strewing  in  peace  life’s  humblest  ground  with 
herbs. 

At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours.* 

It  had  long  been  one  of  the  earnest 
and  sincerest  desires  of  Coleridge’s  life 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Germany  ;  and,  having 
now  the  means  of  doing  so,  the  poet  de¬ 
termined  to  realize  his  wish.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Wordsworths,  he  quitted 
Stowey  in  1798  for  Yarmouth,  and 
thence  crossed  to  Hamburg,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Germany.  His  chief  ob¬ 
jects  were  to  study  metaphysical  phi¬ 
losophy  and  the  German  language  and 
literature.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  achieve 
both  of  these  objects.  In  the  Bio¬ 
graph  ia  Literaria”  the  curious  reader 
will  find  Coleridge’s  narrative  of  his 
travels,  whom  he  conversed  with,  what 
he  thought,  felt,  liked,  disliked,  and 
saw.  Thomas  Poole  and  other  of  the 
good  folk  of  Stowey  received  occasional 
epistles  from  “that  Ancient  Man,  the 
bright-eyed  Matiner,”  as  Wordsworth 
styles  him,  and  great  was  the  joy  that 
the  receipt  of  them  invariably  occa¬ 
sioned,  for  Coleridge  was  a  past-master 
of  the  art  of  correspondence,  in  an  age 
when  correspondence  was  still  an  art. 
After  a  sojourn  of  fourteen  months  on 
German  soil,  Coleridge  returned  home 


•  The  Prelude  Book  xiv. 
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to  his  old  roof  at  Stowey,  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  stock  of  varied  erudition.  He 
had,  however,  lost  the  relish  which  he 
had  once  possessed  for  Stowey.  Ab¬ 
sence  had  cooled  his  love.  Tom  Poole 
was  still  resident  in  the  spot-,  but  Words¬ 
worth  had  migrated  to  the  North  of 
England,  and  Coleridge  pined  for  the 
congenial  society  of  Wordsworth  and 
his  amiable  sister.  Every  walk  that  he 
took  in  or  about  Stowey  reminded  him 
only  too  forcibly  of  that  glorious  sum¬ 
mer  of  1798  when  Wordsworth  was  so¬ 
journing  in  the  vicinity.  At  last  he 
determined  to  migrate  to  Greta  Hall, 
near  Keswick,  Wordsworth’s  abode,  and 
finally  quitted  Stowey  in  1800.  He  did 
not  visit  the  spot  again  until  1807. 
That  visit  was  his  last,  although  the 
poet  lived  until  1835.  Good  Tom  Poole 
passed  home  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  to 
the  lasting  sorrow  of  the  denizens  of 
Stowey.  Southey  died  in  1843.  Words¬ 
worth  was  called  away  seven  years 
later.  Nine  years  before  he  came  to 
the  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock 
of  corn  cometh  in  his  season,”  Words¬ 
worth  visited  the  old  beloved  spots  for 
the  last  time  in  the  flesh.  This  was  in 
1841.  “  We  visited,”  he  subsequently 

wrote,  “  all  my  old  haunts  in  and  about 
Alfoxden  and  Nether  Stowey.  These 
were  farewell  visits  for  life,  and  of 


January, 

course  not  a  little  interesting.”  The 

Soet  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
aughter  and  a  few  select  friends.  But 
she  who  had  in  early  life  trodden  these 
scenes  with  him,  whose  counsel  and 
sympathy  had  been  so  dear  to  him— 
whose  many  graces  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  commemorated  in  his  verse 
— where  was  she  ?  Lying  a  sad  specta¬ 
cle  both  in  mind  and  body  at  her 
brother’s  quiet  home  in  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict.  As  the  venerable  seer  took  his 
stand  for  the  last  time  in  the  romantic 
glen  which  had  inspired  his  early  muse, 
as  he  recalled  the  past  with  its  sad,  sad 
memories,  as  he  gazed  with  wistful  eye 
into  the  trackless,  unknown  future, 
what  wonder  if  those  solemn  lines  of  a 
brother  bard  should  have  crossed  his 
mind  : 

Call  it  not  vain.  They  do  not  err 
Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies 
Mate  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  ; 

Who  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groans  reply  ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

— Gentleman's  Magazine. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

BY  MAY  SINCLAIR. 

Professor  Jowett. 

I. 

Thy  days  were  of  the  past ;  none  looked  to  thee 

As  unto  one  who  hears  above  the  roar 

And  swell  of  that  slow  sea  that  wastes  the  shore. 

As  from  afar,  a  voice  of  prophecy. 

Thy  spirit  walked  in  Athens  calm  and  free. 

Heard  the  grave  voices  of  her  Academe, 

Heard,  ’mid  the  willows  by  the  sacred  stream. 

The  shrill  cicala’s  heaven-taught  minstrelsy. 

And  what  of  her  that  standeth  steadfast,  whole — 
The  high  Uranian  Athens  ?  Thither  we 
May  follow  not,  so  many  waters  roll. 

So  many  reaches  of  the  unsounded  sea. 

Between  us  and  that  city  of  the  soul. 

Unbuilt  with  hands,  where  thou  wast  glad  to  be. 
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II. 

Thy  days  were  of  the  past,  yet  thou  no  less 
Didst  feel  the  burden  of  the  present  hour. 

Didst  know  alike  its  weakness  and  its  power. 

Its  all-sufficiency  and  nothingness. 

So  didst  thou  look  two  ways  and  bear  the  stress 
Both  of  the  coming  and  the  vanished  years  ; 

Thine  was  our  hope  that  doubts,  our  faith  that  fears. 

Our  thought  that,  guessing,  dare  not  trust  its  guess. 

“  Phantasms  divine,  shadows  of  things  that  are” — 

Thou  sawest  them,  although  our  day  was  thine  ; 

VVe  have  the  shadows,  but  that  thing  divine 
We  never  saw  it ;  of  the  darkness  we. 

Thou  of  the  twilight,  with  the  morning  star 
Bright  over  purple  land  and  sightless  sea. 

— Temple  Bar. 


SHUDDERMAN  SOLDIER. 
BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 


Beyond  the  Beannan  is  the  Bog  of 
the  Fairy  Maid,  and  a  stoneput  further 
is  the  knoll  where  Shudderman  Soldier 
died  in  the  snow.  He  was  a  half-wit 
who  was  wise  enough  in  one  thing,  for 
he  knew  the  heart  of  a  maid.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  poor  year,  when  the  glen 
gathered  its  corn  in  boats,  and  the  po- 
tato-shaws  wore  black  when  they  burst 
the  ground,  and  the  catechist’s  horse 
came  home  by  Dhu-loch  side  to  a  widow 
that  reckoned  on  no  empty  saddle.  And 
this  is  the  story. 

“  IIo,  ho,  suase!”*  said  the  nor’ 
wind,  and  the  snow,  and  the  black  frost, 
as  they  galloped  down  Glenara  like  a 
leash  of  strong  dogs.  It  was  there  was 
the  pretty  business !  The  Salachary 
hills  lost  their  sink  and  swell  in  the 
great  drifts  that  swirled  on  them  in  the 
night ;  the  dumb  white  swathes  made 
a  cold  harvest  on  the  flats  of  Kilmune  ; 
the  frost  gripped  tight  at  the  throats  of 
the  burns,  and  turned  the  Salmon-leap 
to  a  stack  of  silver  lances.  A  cold 
world  it  was,  sure  enough,  at  the  mouth 
of  day.  The  bloodshot  sun  looked  over 
Ben  Ime  for  a  moment,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  him.  The  sheep  lay  in  the 
shoulder  of  the  Jiill  vith  drift  many 
a  crook’s-length  above  them,  and  the 
cock-of-the-mountain  and  the  white 
grouse,  driven  on  the  blast,  met  death 


with  a  blind  shock  against  the  edge  of 
the  larch  wood. 

Up  from  Lochow,  where  Karnes  looks 
over  to  Cruachan,  and  Cruachan  cocks 
his  gray  cap  against  Lorn,  a  foolish  lad 
came  that  day  for  a  tryst  that  was  made 
by  a  wanton  maid  unthinking.  Half¬ 
way  over  the  hill  he  slipped  on  the  edge 
of  a  drift,  and  a  sore  wound  in  the  side 
he  got  against  a  splinter  of  the  blue 
stone  of  the  Quey’s  Rock ;  but  he 
pushed  on,  with  the  blood  oozing 
through  his  cut  vest.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  slept  beyond  the  Bog  of 
the  Fairy  Maid.  Mo-thruaigh,  mo- 
thrunigh !  *  The  Fairy  Maid  came  and 
covered  him  up  close  and  warm  with  a 
white  blanket  that  needs  no  posting, 
and  sung  the  soft  tune  a  man  hears  but 
once,  and  kissed  him  on  the  beard  as  he 
slept  in  the  drift — and  his  name  had 
been  Ellar  Ban. 

Round  by  the  king’s  good  highroad 
came  Solomon  the  carrier  with  his  cart, 
and  many  a  time  he  thought  of  turning 
between  Carnis  and  Kilmune.  But  he 
was  of  the  stuff  of  Clan  Coll,  and  his 
mare  was  Proud  Maisie.  He  had  a 
boll  of  meal  from  Portinisherrich,  from 
the  son  of  a  widow  woman  who  was 
hungry  in  Inneraora  and  waiting  for 
that  same. 

“  No  Ellar  here  yet !”  he  said  at 


*  Up  with  it ! — a  cry  of  encoaragement.  *  Alas,  alas  ! 
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Kilmane  when  he  asked,  and  they  told 
him.  “  Then  there’s  a  story  to  tell, 
for  if  he’s  not  here,  he’s  not  at  Karnes, 
and  his  grave’s  on  the  gray  mountain.” 

Later  came  Luath,  the  collie  of  Ellar, 
slinking  through  the  snow  wet  and 
weary,  and  without  wind  enough  for 
barking.  ’Twas  as  good  as  the  man’s 
ghost. 

The  shepherds  came  in  from  the 
fanks,  and  over  from  the  curling  at 
Curlunnan,  to  go  on  a  search. 

Long  Duncan  of  Drimfern,  the  slim 
swarthy  champion,  was  there  before 
them.  He  was  a  pretty  man — the  like 
never  tied  a  shoe  in  Glenara — and  he 
was  the  real  one  who  had  Mairi’s  eye, 
which  the  dead  fellow  thought  had  the 
laugh  only  for  him.  But  Lord  !  a 
young  man  with  a  ten  hundred-sheep 
hill,  and  acres  of  arable  land,  and  a 
good  name  with  the  shinty  and  the 
clachneart,*  has  other  things  to  think 
of  than  the  whims  of  women,  and 
Uonacha  never  noticed. 

“  We’ll  go  up  and  see  about  it — about 
him  at  once,  Mairi,”  he  said,  sick -sorry 
for  the  girl.  All  the  rest  stood  round 
pitying,  because  her  kists  were  said  to 
be  full  of  her  own  spinning  for  the  day 
that  was  not  to  be. 

Mairi  took  him  to  the  other  side  of 
the  peat-stack,  and  spoke  with  a  red 
face. 

“  Is  it  any  use  your  going  tilt  the 
snow’s  off  the  hilt,  Drimfern  ?”  she 
said,  biting  at  the  corner  of  her  brattie, 
and  not  looking  the  man  in  the  face. 

“  Dia  gleidh  sinn!  f  it’s  who  knows 
when  the  white’ll  be  off  the  snouts  of 
these  hills,  and  we  can’t  wait  till —  1 
thought  it  would  ease  your  mind.” 
And  Donacha  looked  at  the  maid  stupid 
enough.  For  a  woman  with  her  heart 
on  the  hill,  cold,  she  was  mighty  queer 
on  it. 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  but  it’s  dangerous  for 
you  to  go  up,  and  the  showers  so  heavy 
yet.  It’s  not  twenty  finger-lengths  you 
can  see  in  front  of  you,  and  you  might 
go  into  the  bog.” 

“  Is’t  the  bog  I  would  be  thinking 
of,  Mairi  Macarthur?  It’s  little  fear 
there  is  of  that,  for  here  is  the  man 
that  has  been  on  Salachary  when  the 
mist  was  like  smoke,  as  well  as  when 


the  spittle  froze  in  my  mouth.  Oh, 
I’m  not  the  one  to  talk  ;  but  where’s 
the  other  like  me  ?” 

Mairi  choked.  “  But,  Dona — but, 
Drimfern,  it’s  dead  Ellar  must' be  ;  and 
— and — you  have  a  widow  mother  to 
support.” 

Donacha  looked  blank  at  the  maid. 
By  the  dirk  of  Diarn\id,  she  had  the 
sweet  face,  yon  curve  of  the  lip,  and 
the  soft  turn  of  the  neck  of  all  Arthur’s 
children,  ripe  of  the  cheek,  with  tossed 
hair  like  a  grnagach  *  of  the  lake,  and 
the  quirk  of  the  eye  that  never  left  a 
plain  man  at  ease  if  ho  was  under  the 
threescore.  There  were  knives  out  in 
the  glen  for  many  a  worse  one. 

It  was  the  lea  of  the  peat-stack  they 
stood  in,  and  the  falling  flakes  left  for 
a  while  without  a  shroud  adrop  of  crim¬ 
son  at  the  maid’s  feet.  She  was  grip¬ 
ping  fierce  at  her  left  wrist  under  the 
cover  of  her  apron,  till  the  nails  cut  the 
flesh.  There  was  the  stress  of  a  dumb 
bard’s  sorrow  in  her  face  :  her  heart 
was  in  her  eyes,  if  there  had  been  a 
woman  to  see  it ;  but  Drimfern  missed 
it,  for  he  had  no  mind  of  the  dance  at 
the  last  Old  New  Year,  or  the  ploy  at 
the  sheep-dipping,  or  the  nuts  they 
cracked  on  the  hot  peats  at  Hallowe’en. 

The  girl  saw  he  wtis  bound  to  go. 
He  was  as  restless  as  if  the  snow  was  a 
swarm  of  sheangans.\  She  had  not 
two  drops  of  blood  in  her  lips,  but  she 
tried  to  laugh  as  she  took  something 
out  from  a  pocket  and  half  held  it  out 
to  him.  He  did  not  understand  at 
first,  for  if  he  was  smart  on  the  camanX 
ball,  ’twas  slow  in  the  ways  of  women 
he  was. 

“  It’s  daft  I  am.  I  don’t  know  what 
it  is,  Donacha,  but  I  had  a  dream  that 
wasn’t  canny  last  night,  and  I'm  afraid, 
I’m  afraid,”  said  the  poor  girl.  “  I 
was  going  to  give  you — ” 

Drimfern  could  not  get  the  meaning 
of  the  laugh,  strained  as  it  was.  He 
thought  the  maid’s  reason  was  wander¬ 
ing. 

She  had  whatever  it  was — a  square 
piece  of  cloth  of  a  woman’s  sewing— 
into  the  man’s  hand  .before  he  knew 
what  she  would  be  after  ;  and  when  his 
fingers  closed  on  it,  she  would  have 
given  a  king’s  gold  to  get  it  back.  But 
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,  the  Tullich  lads,  and  the  Paymaster’s 
^  shepherd  from  Lecknamban,  with  Dol 
Splendid  and  Francie  Ro,  in  their  plaids 
and  with  their  crooks,  came  round  the 
I  guble-end.  Luath,  who  knew  Glenara 
I  as  well  as  he  knew  Creag  Cranda,  was 
with  them,  and  away  they  went  for  the 
hill.  All  that  Douacha  the  blind  one 
I  said,  as  he  put  the  sewing  in  his  pocket 
I  to  look  at  again,  was,  “  Blessing  with 
thee  1”  for  all  the  world  like  a  man  for 
the  fair. 

I  Still  the  nor’  wind,  and  the  snow, 

'  and  the  dark  frost  said  “  suns  e run¬ 
ning  down  the  glen  like  the  strong  dogs 
on  the  peching  deer  ;  and  the  men  were 
I  not  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  po¬ 
tato-pit  when  they  were  ghosts  that 
went  out  altogether,  without  a  sound, 
like  Drimendorran’s  Gray  Dame  in  the 
lied  Forester’s  hoclidan  story.* 

A  white  face  on  a  plump  neck  stood 
the  sting  of  the  storm  dourly,  though 
the  good  wife  said  it  would  kill  her  out 
there,  and  the  father  cried,  “  Shame” 
on  her  sorrow,  and  her  a  maiden. 
“  Where’s  the  decency  of  you  ?”  says 
he,  fierce-like  ;  ”  if  it  was  a  widow  you 
were  this  day,  you  couldn’t  show  your 
heart  more.”  And  into  the  house  he 
went  and  supped  two  cogies  of  brose, 
and  swore  at  the  sgalag  f  for  noticing 
that  his  cheeks  vrere  wet. 

When  the  searchers  would  be  high  on 
the  hill,  Shuddermancameon  the  maid. 
He  was  a  wizened  daft  old  one,  always 
in  a  tinker  Fencible’s  tartan  trews  and 
scarlet  doublet.  lie  would  pucker  his 
bare  brown  face  like  a  foreign  Italian, 
and  whistle  continually.  The  whistle 
was  on  his  face  when  he  came  on  the 
girl  standing  behind  the  byre,  looking 
up  with  a  corpse’s  whiteness  where  the 
Beannan  should  be. 

“  Te-he  !  Lord  !  but  we’re  cunning,” 
said  the  Soldier.  “  It’s  a  pity  about 
Ellar,  is  it  not,  white  darling  ?”  said 
he. 

Mairi  saw  nothing,  but  sw'allowed  a 
sob.  Was  this  thing  to  know  her  se¬ 
cret,  when  the  wise  old  women  of  the 
valley  never  guessed  it  ?  There  was 
something  that  troubled  her  in  his  look. 

The  wee  creature  put  his  shoulder 
against  the  peats,  and  shoved  each  hand 
up  the  other  sleeve  of  his  doublet,  while 

*  A  ghost  story.  f  A  herd  boy. 


he  whistled  soft  and  cunningly  looked 
at  the  maid.  The  cords  of  her  neck 
were  working,  and  her  breast  heaved 
sore,  but  she  kept  her  teeth  tight  to¬ 
gether. 

“  Ay ,  ay,  it’s  an  awful  thing,  and 
him  so  fond  too,”  he  went  on  ;  and  he 
snickered  till  his  face  was  nothing  but 
a  handful  of  wrinkles  and  peat-smoke. 
It  was  a  bigger  ploy  for  the  fool  than  a 
good  dinner. 

“  What— who — who  are  you  talking 
about,  yon  T^ooT  amadain  ?*  cried  ^Hairi, 
desperately. 

“  Och,  it’s  yourself  that’ll  know. 
They’re  saying  over  at  Tullich  and  up 
bye  at  Miss  Jean’s,  Accurach,  that  it’s 
a  bonny  pair  you  would  make,  you  and 
Ellar.  Yonnat  Yalla  says  he  was  the 
first  Lochow  man  ever  she  saw  that 
would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  for  a 
lass,  and  I  saw  him  once  come  the 
roundabout  road  by  Cladich,  because 
it  was  too  easy  to  meet  you  coming  the 
short  cut  over  the  hill.  Oh  !  there’s 
no  doubt  he  was  fond,  fond,  and — ” 
Amadainr  cried  the  maid,  with 
no  canny  light  in  her  eyes. 

“  Hoots  r  You’re  not  angry  with 
me,  darling.  I  ken,  I  ken.  Of  course 
Drimfern’s  the  swanky  lad  too,  but  it’s 
not  very  safe  this  night  on  yon  same 
hill.  There’s  the  Bog  of  the  Faiiy 
Maid  that  never  was  frozen  yet,  and 
there’s  the  Quey’s  Rock,  and — te  he  ! 
I  wouldn’t  give  much  for  some  of  them 
not  coming  back  any  more  than  poor 
Ellar.  It’s  namely  that  Drimfern  got 
the  bad  eye  from  the  Glenorchy  Woman 
come  Martinmas  next,  because  of  his 
taking  up  with  her  cousin-german’s  girl, 
Morag  Callum.” 

“  Yon  spdgach  f  doll,  indeed  !” 

“  God,  I  do  not  know  about  that ! 
but  they’re  telling  me  he  had  her  up  at 
all  the  reels  at  Baldy  Geepie’s  wedding, 
whatever,  and  it’s  a  Maclean  tartan 
frock  she  got  for  the  Sacrament ;  I  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes.” 

“  Lies,  lies,  lies,”  whispered  the  girl 
to  herself,  her  lips  dry,  her  hands  and 
feet  restless  to  do  some  crazy  thing  to 
kill  the  pain  in  her  heart. 

She  was  a  little  helpless  biid  in  the 
hands  of  the  silly  one. 

He  was  bursting  himself  inside  with 
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laughing,  that  couldn’t  be  seen  for  the 
snow  and  the  cracks  on  his  face. 

“  But  it’s  not  marriages  nor  tartan 
you’ll  be  thinking  on,  Mairi,  with  your 
own  lad  up  there  still.  Let  Morag  have 
Drimfern — ” 

“  You  and  your  Morag  !  Shudder- 
man,  if  it  was  not  the  crazy  one  you 
were,  you  would  see  that  a  man  like 
Donacha  Drimfern  would  have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  breed  of  Macallum,  tinker 
children  of  the  sixty  fools.” 

“  Fools  here  or  fools  there,  look  at 
them  in  the  castle  at  Duntroon  !  And 
Drimfern  is — ” 

“  Drimfern  again  !  Who’s  thinking 
of  Drimfern,  the  mother’s  big  pet,  the 
soft,  soft  creature,  the  poor  thing  that’s 
daft  about  the  shinty  and  the  games — 
and — and —  Go  in  bye,  haverer,  and — 
Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart !” 

“  Cripple  Callum,”  whistled  the  daft 
wee  one  ;  and  faith  it  was  the  great 
sport  he  was  having  !  The  snap  went 
out  of  the  lass’s  eyes  ;  she  stamped  furi¬ 
ously  in  the  snow,  as  if  she  would  warm 
her  feet.  She  could  have  gone  into  the 
house,  but  the  Shudderman  would  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  devil  was  in  him,  and  she 
might  just  as  well  tell  her  story  at  the 
cross-roads  as  risk.  So  she  stayed. 

“  Come  in  this  minute,  oh  foolish 
one  !”  her  mother  came  to  the  door 
and  craved,  but  no. 

The  wee  bodach  *  took  a  wee  pipe 
from  his  big  poke  and  started  at  the 
smoking.  When  his  match  went  out 
the  dark  was  almost  flat  on  the  glen, 
and  a  night-hag  complained  with  a 
wean’s  cry  in  the  planting  beyond  the 
burn.  At  each  draw  of  the  pipe  the 
wicked  eyes  of  the  Soldier  gleamed  like 
a  ferret’s,  and  like  any  ferret’s  they 
were  watching.  He  put  in  a  word  be- 
tween-while  that  stabbed  the  poor 
thing’s  heart,  about  the  shame  of  love 
in  maids  uncourted,  and  the  cruelty  of 
maids  that  cast  love-looks  for  mere  mis- 
0  lief.  There  were  some  old  havers 
about  himself  here  and  there  among 
the  words  :  of  a  woman  who  changed 
her  mind  and  went  to  another  man’s 
bed  and  board  ;  of  sport  the  glen 
and  burials  beyond  ;  and  Ellar  Ban’s 
widow  mother,  and  the  carry-on  of 
Drimfern  and  the  Glenorcby  Woman’s 


cousin-german’s  girl.  And  it  was  all 
ravelled,  like  the  old  story  Loch  Finne 
comes  up  on  the  shore  to  tell  when  the 
moons  on  Shian  Sluidh. 

The  girl  was  sobbing  sore.  “  Man !” 
she  said  at  last,  “  give  me  the  peace  of 
a  night  till  we  know  what  is.”  The 
amadan  laughed  at  her,  and  went 
shauchling  down  to  the  cotter’s,  and 
Mairi  went  in  out  of  the  darkness. 

The  hours  passed  and  passed,  and  the 
same  leash  of  strong  dogs  were  scouring 
like  fury  down  Gleuara,  and  the  moon 
looked  a  little  through  a  hole,  and  was 
sickly  at  the  sight,  and  went  bye  in  a 
hurry.  A  collie’s  bark  in  the  night 
came  to  the  house  where  the  people 
waited  round  the  peats,  and  “Oh  mv 
heart !”  said  poor  Mairi. 

The  father  took  the  tin  lantern  with 
the  holes  in  it,  and  they  all  went  out  to 
the  house-end.  The  lantern  light  stuck 
long  needles  in  the  night  as  it  swung  on 
the  goodman’s  finger,  and  the  byre  and 
the  shed  and  the  peat-stack  danced  into 
the  worl(Land  out  of  it,  and  the  clouds 
were  only  an  arm’s-length  overhead. 

The  men  were  coming  down  the  brae 
in  the  smother  of  snow,  carrying  some¬ 
thing  in  a  plaid.  The  dog  was  done 
with  its  barking,  and  there  was  no  more 
sound  from  the  coming  ones  than  if 
they  were  ghosts.  Like  enough  to 
ghosts  they  looked.  No  one  said  a 
word  till  the  goodman  spoke. 

“You  have  him  there,”  he  said. 

“  Ay,  beannachd  leis  !  *  all  that  there 
is  of  him,”  said  the  Paymaster’s  man ; 
and  they  took  it  but  an’  ben,  where 
Mairi’s  mother  had  the  white  dambrod 
cloth  she  had  meant  for  herself,  when 
her  own  time  came,  on  the  table. 

“  It’s  poor  Ellar,  indeed,”  said  the 
goodman,  noticing  the  fair  beard. 

“  Where’s  Donacha  ?  where’s  Drim¬ 
fern  ?”  cried  Mairi,  who  had  pulled 
herself  together  and  come  in  from  the 
bvre  end,  where  she  had  waited  to  see 
if  there  was  none  of  the  watchers  behind. 

The  Paymaster’s  man  was  leaning 
against  the  press-door  with  a  face  like 
the  clay  ;  Dol  Splendid  was  putting  a 
story  in  the  sgalag's  ear ;  the  Tullich 
men  were  very  busy  on  it  taking  the 
snow  off  their  boots.  Outside  the  wind 
had  the  sorry  song  of  the  hoolet. 
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“  Me-tbe-dav  !  it’s  the  story  of  this 
there  is  to  tell,”  at  last  said  Francie 
Ro,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  “  Poor 
Drimfern — ” 

“  Drimfern — ay,  where’s  Drimfern 
in  all  the  world  ?”  said  the  goodman, 
with  a  start.  He  was  standing  before 
his  girl  to  keep  her  from  seeing  the 
thiug  on  the  table  till  the  wife  had  the 
boots  covered.  It  was  the  gathered 
face  of  a  cailleach  *  of  threescore  Mairi 
had. 

“  It’s  God  knows  !  We  were  taking 
Ellar  there  dow'ii,  spell  about  resting. 
It  was  a  cruel  business,  for  the  drifts. 
There’s  blood  on  his  side  where  he  fell 
somewhere,  and  Drimfern  had  to  put 
a  clout  on  it  to  keep  the  blood  off  nis 
plaid.  That’s  Drimfern’s  plaid.  When 
Donacha’s  second  spell  was  over  up  at 
the  bog,  we  couldn’t  get  a  bit  of  him. 
He’s  as  lost  as  the  deer  the  Duke  shot, 
and  we  looked  and  whistled  for  hours.” 

The  maid  gave  a  wee  turn  to  the 
door,  shivered,  and  fell  like  a  clod  at 
her  mother’s  feet. 

^  “  Look  at  yon,  now  !  Am  not  I  the 

poor  father  altogether  ?”  said  the  old 
man  with  a  soft  lip  to  his  friends. 

^  “  Who  would  think,  and  her  so  healthy, 

and  not  married  to  Ellar,  that  she 
would  be  so  much  put  about?  You’ll 
excuse  it  in  her,  lads,  I  know,  for  she’s 
not  tw'enty  till  the  dipping-time,  and 
the  mother  maybe  spoiled  her.” 

”  Och,  well,”  said  the  Splendid  one, 
twisting  his  bonnet  uneasy  in  his  hands, 
“  I’ve  seen  them  daft  enough  over  a  liv¬ 
ing  lad,  and  it’s  no  great  wonder  when 
this  one’s  dead.” 

They  took  the  maid  beyond  to  the 
big  room  bye  the  kitchen,  and  a  good 
mother’s  redding  put  her  to  rights.  A 
search  in  the  morning  for  Drimfern 
was  set  hy  the  men.  They  had  a  glass 
before  going  home,  and  when  they  were 
gone  the  bochdans  came  in  the  deep  hol¬ 
low  of  the  night,  and  rattled  the  win¬ 
dows  and  shook  the  door-sneck  ;  but 
what  cared  yon  long  white  thing  on  the 
goodwife’s  dambrod  tablecloth  ? 

At  the  mouth  of  day  there  was  one 
woman  with  a  gnawing  breast  looking 
about  the  glen-foot  among  the  snow  for 
the  Shudderman  Soldier.  She  found 


him  snedding  the  shaft  of  a  shinny  stick 
at  the  Stronmagachan  Gate,  and  whis¬ 
tling  as  if  it  was  six  weeks  south  of 
Whitsunday,  and  the  woods  piping  in 
the  heat. 

”  I  ken  all  about  it,  my  white  little 
lamb,”  he  said,  extraordinary  soft. 
“  All  about  them  finding  Ellar,  and 
losing  a  better  man,  maybe,  but  any¬ 
way  one  that  some  will  miss  more.” 

“  God’s  heavy,  heavy  on  a  woman  !” 
said  the  poor  child.  “  I  gave  Donacha 
a  sampler  with  something  sewn  on  it 
yesterday,  and  the  men,  when  they  go 
up  the  hill  to  look  for  him  to-day,  will 
get  it  on  him— and — it  would — ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  ay  !  I  ken,  my  cailcag.* 
We’ll  put  that  right,  or  I’m  no  sol¬ 
dier.”  And  the  little  man  cocked  his 
bonnet  on  his  head  like  a  piper.  Then 
he  was  sorry  for  the  pride  of  it,  and  he 
pulled  it  down  on  his  face,  and  whistled 
to  stop  his  nose  from  jagging. 

“  My  heart  !  my  bruised  heart ! 
they’re  saying  sorry  things  of  Ellar, 
and  Donacha  dead.  The  cotter’s  wife 
was  talking  this  morning,  and  it’ll  send 
me  daft  !” 

“  Blind,  blind,”  quo’  the  Soldier ; 
“  but  you’ll  not  be  shamed,  if  the  rt/wa- 
dan  can  help  it.” 

“But  what  can  you  do,  my  poor 
Shudderman  ?  And  yet — and  yet — 
there’s  no  one  between  Carnis  and 
Croitville  I  can  speak  to  of  it.” 

“  Go  home,  white  love,  and  I’ll  make 
it  right,”  said  the  daft  one,  and  faith 
he  looked  like  meaning  it. 

“  Who  knows  ?”  thought  the  help¬ 
less  girl.  Shudderman  was  chief  enough 
with  the  Glenorchy  Woman,  and  the 
Glenorchy  Woman  sometimes  gave  her 
spells  to  ner  friends.  So  the  girl  went 
home  half  comforted. 

A  cogie  of  brose  and  a  bit  braxy  in 
his  belly,  and  a  farl  of  cake  in  his  poke, 
and  out  stepped  the  Shudderman  with 
never  a  word  to  any  one  about  the  end 
of  his  journey.  Dol  Splendid  had  told 
him  the  story  of  the  night  before,  and 
where  about  Drimfern  was  lost,  close 
beyond  the  Beannan.  lie  would  find 
the  body  ani  the  sampler,  he  promised 
himself  as  he  plunged  up  the  brae  at 
Blarvhor.  The  dogs  were  nearly  as 
furious  as  the  night  before,  and  the 


*  Old  woman. 


*  Girl. 
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day’s  eye  was  blear.  Hours  passed,  and 
the  flats  of  Kilmune  were  far  below. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  the  world 
but  whiteness,  and  a  silly  old  bodach 
with  a  red  coat  trailing  across  it.  Shud- 
derman  Soldier  sank  his  head  between 
his  shoulders  as  he  pushed  himself  up 
with  his  hazel  crook,  his  tartan  trews 
in  rags  about  his  ankles,  his  doublet  let¬ 
ting  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  here  and 
there,  and  at  the  best  grudging  sore  its 
too  tight  shelter  for  his  shrunk  body. 
He  had  not  the  wind  to  whistle,  but  he 

fasped  bits  of  “  Faill-il-o”  and  the 
’salms,  and  between  he  swore  terribly 
at  the  white  hares  that  jerked  across  in 
front  of  him  with  the  ill-luck  of  a  life¬ 
time  on  their  backs. 

If  it  was  the  earth  that  was  white, 
the  sky  was  not  far  behind  it ;  if  they 
were  paper,  it  would  take  schooling  to 
write  on  them  straight,  for  there  wasn’t 
a  line  between  them.  The  long  sweep 
of  Balantyre  itself  was  lost,  and  the 
Beannan  stone  was  buried.  The  crea¬ 
ture’s  brogues  were  clods  of  snow,  ugly, 
big,  without  a  shape  ;  his  feet  were 
lumps  of  ice  ;  his  knees  shook  under 
his  frail  skinful  of  bones  ;  but,  by  the 
black  stones,  ’twas  the  man’s  heart  he 
had  ! 

When  the  snow  made  a  paste  on  his 
win’ard  cheek,  he  had  it  off  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head,  and  one  of  the  jerks  put 
off  his  bonnet.  Its  frozen  ribbons  had 
been  whipping  his  eyes,  and  he  left  it 
where  it  fell,  with  never  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder.  His  hair  clogged  with 
flakes  that  kept  the  frost  even  after 
they  fell.  It  was  a  peching  effort  for 
the  foot  of  the  Beannan  brae. 

“  Poor  lamb,  poor  Mairi,  calf  of  my 
heart,  mo  leannan  !”  *  gasped  the  Sol¬ 
dier  to  himself.  He  was  staggering 
half  blind  through  the  smourach  of 
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snow,  now  and  then  with  a  leg  fail- 
ing  below  him,  and  plunging  him  right 
or  left.  Once  his  knees  shut  like  a 
gardener’s  gully,  and  he  made  a  crazy 
huddle  in  the  drift.  His  tired  wrists 
could  hardly  bring  him  up,  and  the 
corpse  of  the  world  swung  in  his  eyes 
when  he  was  on  his  feet  again  and  try¬ 
ing  to  steady  himself. 

There’s  a  green  knoll  beside  the  Bog 
of  the  Fairy  Maid,  where  the  wee  folks 
dance  reels  when  the  moon’s  on  it,  and 
there  the  old  fellow  struggled  to.  lie 
thought  if  ho  was  up  there  he  would  see 
some  sign  of  what  he  wanted.  Up  he  • 
pushed,  with  the  hazel  cromag  bending 
behind  him,  and  his  brogues  slipping 
on  the  round  snow-soles.  Up  he  went, 
with  the  pluck  of  a  whole  man,  let 
alone  a  poor  silly  object ;  up  he  went 
till  he  got  his  foot  on  the  top,  and 
then  his  heart  failed,  for  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  he  sought. 

“  I’ll  look  again  when  I’m  out  of 
this  foolish  sleep, — I’ll  see  better  when 
I  waken,”  said  the  poor  aviadan  ;  and 
behold  the  dogs  were  on  him  !  and  he 
was  a  man  who  was. 

For  all  that — the  sgeul  *  tells — Drim- 
fern  was  no  ghost.  When  he  w'as  lost 
he  found  Karnes  where  the  Callum  girl 
was  that  came  to  his  fire-end  later  and 
suckled  his  clan.  And  Ellar’s  mother, 
dressing  her  son’s  corpse  in  the  house 
at  Kilmune,  found  on  his  wound  a  sam¬ 
pler  that  went  with  him  to  his  long 
home  in  green  Inishael.  Its  letters, 
sewn  in  the  folly  of  a  woman,  told  her 
story  : — 

“  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of 
his  mouth  ;  for  thy  love  is  better  than 
wine.” — Song  of  Solomon  i.  2. — IJlack- 
wood's  Magazine. 
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“  Every  man,”  says  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  in  one  of  his  Letters — “  every  man 
who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his 
right  hand  can  write  whatever  hand  he 
pleases.”  Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  his 
own  day  “  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 


mould  of  form, ’’and  wrote  an  excellent 
hand  hinrself  ;  but  his  dictum  is  far  too 
sweeping.  For,  though 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 
chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to 
dance. 


*  My  love. 


*  Tale  or  tradition. 
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there  are  some  people  who  find  good 
handwriting  unattainable  in  spite  of  the 
most  persevering  efforts.  For  instance, 
Bvron’s  penmanship  was  rude  and  un¬ 
finished  in  youth,  and  in  later  life  it  be¬ 
came  wretched.  Macaulay,  too,  though 
he  polished  his  periods  with  the  greatest 
care,  wrote  an  unlovely  scrawd.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Dean  Stanley  had  “  the 
use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  right  hand,” 
but  his  “  copy”  was  so  illegible  that  the 
printers  charged  half-a-crown  a  sheet 
extra  for  setting  it  up.  The  late  Lord 
Houghton,  however,  put  them  all  in 
the  shade ;  his  handwriting  was  so 
ineffably  bad  that  it  was  often  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  read  it. 

In  olden  times  the  doughty  barons  of 
England  wielded  the  sword  and  the 
battle-axe  with  prodigious  vigor,  but 
disdained  the  pen  as  fit  only  for  monks 
and  priests.  Elven  kings  were  some¬ 
times  lamentably  ignorant.  Henry  I. 
had  indeed  some  taste  for  literature  and 
lampreys  ;  but  his  great-grandson.  King 
John,  of  unhappy  memory',  was  not 
similarly  blessed.  The  original  “  Mag¬ 
na  Charta,”  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
tlie  British  Museum,  does  not  appear  to 
be  signed  by  the  king  or  any  of  his 
barons  with  their  own  hands.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  have  been  reluctant 
to  remove  their  steel  gloves  ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  proud 
noble  of  that  age  was  unable  to  sign  his 
name.  Later  on,  however,  it  was  not 
considered  a  disgrace  for  the  sovereign 
to  know  “  the  three  A’s.”  Henry  VIII. 
wrote  a  firm,  bold  hand,  as  might  bo 
expected  from  his  temper.  Queen 
Elizabeth  wrote  a  pretty  nand  in  her 
youth,  but  as  she  grew  older  it  became 
more  angular  and  irregular.  The 
chirography  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  like  herself,  elegant  and  graceful. 
CroinwelEs  hand  was  bold  and  deter¬ 
mined  :  the  conqueror  of  Naseby  and 
Worcester,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  was  not  likely  to  hold  a  hesitat¬ 
ing  pen.  Charles  11.  wrote  quickly 
and  carelessly  :  he  was  too  fond  of 
leasure  to  take  pains.  George  IV. ’s 
and  was  large  and  flowing — a  credit  to 
“  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe.” 
Queen  Victoria’s  writing  shows  the 
effects  of  age,  but  she  still  makes  a 
capital  signature. 

Napoleon  I.  was  never  distinguished 


for  excellence  of  penmanship.  When 
he  became  Emperor  he  used  to  sign  his 
name — “  Napoleon” — at  full  length, 
though  the  signature  was  even  then  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  Later  on  it 
dwindled  to  “Nap.”  Still  later,  a 
crooked  hieroglyph,  bearing  some  dis¬ 
tant  resemblance  to  an  N,  was  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  sign-manual.  His  writing  was 
indeed  so  hopelessly  bad  that  Josephine 
is  said  to  have  taken  one  of  his  letters 
from  Germany  for  a  map  of  the  seat  of 
war  !  The  Third  Napoleon  wrote  a 
good  legible  hand. 

As  a  rule,  great  generals  have  been 
but  indifferent  scribes.  Washington, 
however,  wrote  a  good  hand  ;  and  so 
did  Wellington  in  early  life,  but  in  his 
old  age  it  became  practically  unde¬ 
cipherable. 

Poetic  handwriting  is  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence.  Moore,  Rogers, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  all  wrote  a 
fair  hand.  Gray  took  almost  as  much 
ains  with  his  caligraphy  as  he  did  with 
is  “  EJegy,”  which  cost  him  seven 
years’  labor.  Addison  wrote  a  large, 
clear  hand,  the  letters  well  formed,  but 
each  too  proud  or  too  coy  to  touch  its 
neighbor.  Burns  wrote  a  large,  bold, 
manly  hand  :  there  is  vigorous  inde¬ 
pendence  in  every  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd’s  writing  was 
crooked  and  ill  formed.  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote  his  charming  essays  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  hand.  Thomas  Campbell’s  writing 
was  sloping  and  not  graceful  :  it  lacked 
the  force  and  fire  which  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  author  of  “  Ye  Mariners 
of  England.”  W.  C.  Bryant  wrote  a 
small,  carefully  finished  hand  ;  while 
N.  P.  Willis  wrote  his  “  Pencillings  by 
the  Way”  as  if  he  were  always  in  a 
hurry.  H.  W'.  Longfellow’s  writing 
was  upright,  round,  open,  heavy— a 
boon  to  printers.  Bayard  Taylor  wrote 
a  very  fine  hand.  Lord  Tennyson  pol¬ 
ished  his  poetry  with  the  most  loving 
care.  So  fastidious  was  he  that  he  had 
his  poems  set  up  in  type,  to  see  how 
they  looked  in  print  before  sending 
them  to  the  publisher.  His  handwrit¬ 
ing  corresponded  to  his  poetry  in  ele¬ 
gance,  beauty,  and  finish.  Henrik 
Ibsen,  the  Norse  poet,  writes  a  round, 
clear  hand,  sloping  backward.  Miss 
Olive  Schreiner  says  of  him  that  “  he 
and  George  Meredith  are  the  only  men 
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of  modern  times  who  understand  wom¬ 
en.”  Nevertheless,  Ibsen’s  portraiture 
of  the  ladies  is  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
flattering. 

Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  still  occupies  a  com¬ 
manding  position  among  our  novelists. 
In  early  life  he  wrote  a  legible  hand, 
though,  being 

A  clerk  foredoomed  his  father’s  sonl  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross, 

his  stanzas  displayed  more  character 
than  his  chirography.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  career,  when  the  great  mind 
became  obscured,  his  manuscript  was 
crabbed,  blurred,  and  altered  so  as  to 
be  almost  unreadable.  Fenimore  Cooper 
appears  to  have  written  his  numerous 
novels  with  a  burned  stick.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  handwriting  was  irregular 
and  indistinct.  Dickens  says  he  never 
copied,  always  sending  Ihe  original 
draft  of  his  works  to  the  printer.  The 
printer,  however,  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  if  Dickens  had  copied  ;  for 
his  manuscript  is  written  in  a  galloping 
slapdash  style,  freq^uently  blurred  and 
altered,  and  very  diflicult  for  the  com¬ 
positor  to  set  up.  W.  M.  Thackeray’s 
manuscript  is  entirely  the  reverse.  It 
is  free  from  blots  and  erasures  ;  the 
writing  is  clear,  neat,  regular,  and  near¬ 
ly  upright,  the  words  well  apart :  in 
short,  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Generally  speaking,  our  statesmen 
have  been  proficient  in  penmanship, 
though  Lord  Brougham’s  writing  in  his 
old  age  became  nearly  illegible.  Pitt, 
Fox,  Canning,  Peel,  Lord  Derby,  Earl 
Russell,  all  wrote  a  good  hand.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  distinguished  among 
his  colleagues  for  the  beauty  of  his  calig- 
raphy.  In  his  earlier  years  Mr,  Glad¬ 
stone’s  writing  was  clear  and  regular  ; 
and  age  has  not  withered  the  variety  of 
his  mind  or  deprived  his  right  hand  of 
its  cunning. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  both  re¬ 
markable  for  clear  and  beautiful  calig- 
raphy.  “Junius”  wrote  a  fine,  flexi¬ 
ble,  suggestive  hand,  though  it  failed 
to  suggest  the  writer’s  identity.  R.  W. 
Emerson  wrote  a  careless,  irregular 
scrawl.  O.  W.  Holmes  writes  a  neat, 
clear,  dainty  hand,  whose  beauty  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  genial  Autocrat  of  the 
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Breakfast  Table,  who  has  lately  given 
us  “  Over  the  Teacujis,”  has  written 
with  the  same  gold  pen  for  the  hist 
twenty  years  ;  and  may  that  good  gray 
head  continue  for  another  twenty  years 
to  enrich  our  literature  and  our  lives 
with  its  noble  thoughts  ! 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  ladies  wrote  a  large, 
round,  open  hand,  not  much  unlike  the 
Italian.  As  .the  century  grew  older, 
the  light,  angular  style  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-grandmothers  came 
into  vogue.  Feminine  handwriting  was 
then 'painfully  uniform;  individuality 
was  almost  unknown.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  our  girls  have  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  this  direction,  as  in  so 
many  others,  and  the  Civil  Service  style 
is  now  much  affected.  Among  ladies 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
penmanship  —  or  penwomanship  —  was 
Charlotte  Bronte,  who  wrote  a  very 
small,  very  delicate,  aud  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  hand,  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  in  a 
free,  flowing  style.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning’s  manuscript  was  very  neat, 
and  carefully  punctuated,  the  writing 
being  distinct  and  legible,  though  the 
letters  were  not  well  joined. 

In  1833  a  Baltimore  literary  paper 
offered  two  prizes — one  for  the  best 
tale,  aud  one  for  the  best  poem.  The 
adjudicators  attracted  by  the  beauty 
and  distinctness  of  the  writing  o.n  one 
of  the  papers  sent  in,  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  that  the  prizes  should  be  paid  to 
“  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  legibly.  Not  another  manuscript 
was  unfolded.”  So  says  Rufus  \V.  Gris¬ 
wold  in  his  biography  of  that  wayw'ard 
American  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
According  to  Mr.  Ingram,  however,  this 
is  not  only  erroneous,  but  absolutely 
false  ;  aud  indeed  it  seems  on  the  face 
of  it  incredible  that  a  number  of  cul¬ 
tured  gentlemen  and  leading  citizens 
should  dishonor  themselves  by  deciding 
the  merits  of  papers  they  had  not  exam¬ 
ined.  Mr.  Ingram  has  succeeded  in 
unearthing  the  published  award,  and 
therein  it  is  stated  :  “  Among  the  prose 
articles  were  many  of  various  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit ;  but  the  singular 
force  and  beauty  of  those  sent  by  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,’ 
leave  us  no  room  for  hesitation.”  So, 
after  all,  Poe  did  not  owe  his  success  to 
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his  penmanship,  exquisite  as  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  was. 

Some  years  afterward,  Poe,  in  a  series 
of  “  Papers  on  Autography,”  main¬ 
tained  that  a  man’s  character  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  handwriting.  This  thesis 
he  enforced  and  illustrated  with  marvel¬ 
lous  ingenuity.  His  genius  was  decid¬ 
edly  analytical,  and  the  inferences  he 
drew  from  the  specimens  he  gave  were 
very  often  accurate.  While  admitting 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  Poe’s 
theory,  it  is  equally  true  that  handwrit¬ 
ing  is  in  many  cases  no  certain  index  to 
character.  The  weather,  the  health, 
the  nerves,  feeling,  passion,  may  agitate 
the  mind  and  make  the  pen  forget  its 
wonted  firmness. 

If  individual  character  influences  in¬ 
dividual  handwriting,  national  char¬ 
acter  should  influence  national  hand¬ 
writing.  Authorities  tell  us  that  such 
is  the  case  ;  that  the  art  of  the  Italian, 
the  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  the  vivacity 
of  the  Frenchman,  are  all  displayed  in 
their  penmanship.  It  may  be  so  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  would  take  an  expert  or  an 
enthusiast  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  writing  of  the  shrewd  Scotsman, 
the  staid  Englishman,  and  the  lively 
Irishman.  German  handwriting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  truly  indicative  of  the  national 
character  :  it  requires  nearly  as  much 
patience  to  read  it  as  to  write  it.  On 


the  other  hand,  one  seeks  in  vain  to 
discover  the  temper  of  a  Jew  from  the 
dots  and  points  of  Hebrew,  or  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitman 
from  the  phonetic  alphabet. 

In  China,  printing  and  writing  are 
always  respected,  and  the  autographs 
of  high  dignitaries  are  revered.  Upon 
ceremonious  occasions  a  great  man  is 
attended  by  his  servant,  who  hands  him 
a  small  piece  of  paper  every  time  he 
wishes  to  blow  his  nose.  To  use  a 
pocket-handkerchief  would  be  a  West¬ 
ern  innovation,  and  a  shocking  deroga¬ 
tion  from  the  dignity  of  a  Mandarin. 
Printed  or  written  paper  is,  however, 
never  used  for  this  purpose,  being  con¬ 
sidered  too  sacred.  The  use  of  red  ink 
is  forbidden  to  all  but  the  Emperor, 
who  signs  official  documents  in  this 
flaming  color.  An  autograph  of  Kang 
III.,  the  contemporary  of  Louis  XIV., 
has  been  sold  in  Peking  for  more  than 
forty  pounds.  The  Chinese  seem  to 
have  anticipated  the  fashions  and  foibles 
as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
own  day.  Their  golden  youth,  with 
long  pigtails  and  almond  eyes,  sat  at 
competitive  examinations  when  the  con¬ 
quering  Norman  was  riding  roughshod 
over  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Verily, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ! — 
Chambers’s  Journal. 
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Db.  Abtbcb  Gahoee  has  jnst  completed  the 
second  volume  of  his  text-book  on  “  The  Phy¬ 
siological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal  Body,” 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years.  Like  the  fir.>t  volume,  it  is  intended 
to  constitute  an  independent  and  complete 
treatise,  dealing  with  the  physiological  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  digestive  processes.  It  has  been 
the  author’s  constant  aim  to  give  the  reader  a 
fall  and,  so  far  as  possible,  independent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed.  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
will  publish  the  volume  immediately. 

At  Venice,  in  some  repairs  at  the  ducal 
palace,  there  has  been  found  among  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  ceiling  of  the  western  loggia  a 
large  number  of  accounts,  partly  on  parch¬ 
ment  and  partly  on  paper,  belonging  to  the 


chamberlain  and  to  the  excise  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  they  prove  to  be  of  such  value  that  the 
Government  has  ordered  their  preservation. 

The  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell  have 
already  reached  a  third  edition,  in  their  two- 
volume  form. 

The  important  ‘‘  Luther  find”  made  some 
time  ago  in  the  Rathsschulbibliothek  at 
Zwickau  moved  the  authorities  of  the  town 
to  commission  the  discoverer  of  the  Lutherans 
to  explore  and  arrange  the  manuscript  treas¬ 
ures  of  their  library.  No  fewer  than  3000  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Reformation  period  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  They  are  now  catalogued  and  de¬ 
scribed,  and  can  be  consulted  by  historical 
students.  The  richness  of  the  collection  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  are 
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by  391  writers  :  224  are  from  printers,  295 
from  ecclesiastics  and  theologians,  349  from 
scholars,  and  192  deal  with  mining.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  letters  were  aldressed  to 
Stephan  Roch,  the  town  clerk  of  Zwickan, 
who  died  in  1546. 

Pbofessob  Max  MijiiLER  has  received  from 
the  King  of  Siam  an  offer  of  sufficient  funds 
to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  “  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East.”  The  money  will  be  used, 
in  the  first  place,  for  printing  a  translation  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  Buddhist  Tripi- 
taka. 

The  taste  for  editions  de  luxe  of  books,  which 
some  years  ago  was  so  pronounced,  seems  to 
have  changed.  A  copy  of  this  edition  of 
Dickens’s  works  has  just  been  sold  under  the 
hammer  in  the  provinces.  The  price  realized 
was  sixteen  guineas. 

Messrs.  Sonnenschein  Sr,  Co.  have  sent  to 
press  a  work  by  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Natural  Law.”  Its  title  will  be 
“  Primitive  Civilizations,”  and  its  chief  con¬ 
cern  is  to  sketch  the  history  of  ownership  and 
agrarian  and  economic  conditions  among  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  ancient  and 
modern  Chinese,  and  some  scattered  stocks  of 
apparently  kindred  origin. 

“  The  Ethical  Libbabt”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  series  of  books,  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
deal  with  the  most  prominent  questions  of  the 
inner  and  outer  life,  which  have  been  hith¬ 
erto  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  the  theolo¬ 
gian,  from  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  student  of  philosophy.  Though  the 
problems  which  will  be  discussed  are  old  ones, 
the  manner  of  treatment  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  new,  inasmuch  as  no  doctrinal  assump¬ 
tions  will  be  made  with  which  the  student  of 
science  and  philosophy  need  find  himself  out 
of  sympathy.  The  first  volume,  by  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Bosanquet,  entitled  “  The  Civilization 
of  Christendom  and  Other  Studies,”  is  now 
ready  ;  early  volumes  will  appear  from  the 
pens  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Professor  A. 
Sidgwick,  Mr.  David  G.  Ritchie,  Dr.  Sophie 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead,  the  editor. 
The  London  publishers  are  Messrs.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  A  Co.,  and  simultaneous  edi¬ 
tions  will  be  issued  by  the  New  York  house  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  Sl  Co. 

Thebe  have  been  something  like  a  hundred 
candidates  for  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly 
Reineu— several  of  them  men  well  known  in 
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the  world.  It  is  not  probable  a  definite  choice 
will  be  made  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1894. 

Mb.  Geoboe  Meredith  on  American  Insh- 
TDTioNs. — Mr.  George  Meredith  has  confided 
to  a  contributor  to  The  Idler  the  facts  that  he 
“loves  American  institutions,”  “adores  the 
people,”  and  “  deplores  titles.”  “  His  some¬ 
what  late  in-life  fame,”  we  are  reminded,  came 
largely  at  first  in  the  land  across  the  Atlantic. 

“  Nations,”  Mr.  Meredith  remarks,  “  have  an 
individuality,”  and  their  people  salient  char¬ 
acteristics.  If  I  am  going  to  meet  an  Irish¬ 
man  or  a  Frenchman,  I  know  I  shall  find  cer¬ 
tain  traits,  product  of  the  finer  nervous  or¬ 
ganization  that  comes  from  the  Celtic  blood. 
The  Americans,  too.  have  a  finer  set  of  nerves 
and  a  more  refined  apprehension  than  we 
have.  There  lies  their  hope.  Their  organiza¬ 
tion  is  more  keen  than  ours.  I  discern  it  in 
some  of  their  writings  and  in  some  of  their 
methods.  I  foresee  a  great  literary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  product  there.” 

Hitherto  the  w’orld  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  at  the  generality  of  German  students  as 
models  of  industry  and  plodding  ;  we  were, 
therefore,  rather  painfully  surprised  to  hear 
that  two  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  took  occasion  on 
the  conclusion  of  their  recent  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  express  their  great  disappointment  at 
the  idleness  now  prevailing  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Germany.  The  venerable  jurist  Dr. 
Gneist  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  students  to  make  up  by  reading  for  the 
professorial  lectures  they  have  missed,  while 
Professor  Schmoller  dwelt  on  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  students’  negligence.  If  they  disre¬ 
gard  their  duties  as  pupils,  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  fulfil  them  as  servants  of  the  State. 
We  believe  that  Professor  Virchow  also  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  publicly  to  the  same  effect. 

“  We  have  received,”  says  the  London  Acad¬ 
emy,  “  a  catalogue  of  choice,  rare,  carious,  and 
valuable  books,  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  of  New  York.  The  first  sub¬ 
ject  for  remark  is  that  the  books  of  American 
authors  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  : 
even  when  binders  are  mentioned,  the  most 
frequent  names  are  Riviere  and  Zaehnsdorf. 
It  is  also  curious  to  notice  which  of  our  own 
authors  are  in  repute  in  the  United  States. 
First  editions  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and 
illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and  Phiz,  seem  to 
be  as  much  sought  after  there  as  here.  Among 
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the  luoderns,  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
Robert  Bridges  and  William  Watson,  and  for 
the  issues  of  Mr.  Daniel’s  private  press  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  complete  set  (34  volumes)  of  the 
\(ork8  of  Richard  Jeffries  is  priced  at  $370. 
But  what  we  must  grudge  to  our  cousins  is 
the  original  MS.  of  Charles  Lamb’s  story, 
‘  Cupid’s  Revenge,’  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Canon  Ainger’s  edition.  There  are  also  fif¬ 
teen  letters  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  we  are  told 
have  never  been  published.” 
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Fbiendship.— Friendship  is  the  loftiest  of 
human  relationships.  Perfectly  voluntary,  it 
is  often  the  most  binding  and  the  most  perma¬ 
nent.  Love,  at  its  highest,  grows  into  friend¬ 
ship.  If  it  does  not,  love  has  failed  of  its  full¬ 
est  fruition.  Unfortunate  marriages  are  most¬ 
ly  owing  to  one  form  or  another  of  this  defect. 
Affinities  of  blood  are  weak  compared  with  the 
purely  spiritual  affinities  of  friendship.  Here 
lies  the  siguificancy  of  the  oft-quoted  French 
proverb,  “  Un  bon  ami  vaut  mieux  qu’un  par¬ 
ent."  All  the  loftier  spirits  of  the  world  have 
magnified  friendship.  Indeed  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  friendships  stood  definitely  on 
the  higher  form  of  love  of  which  they  had  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge,  and  some  (Winckelmann,  the 
German  art  critic,  among  them)  are  prone  to 
say  that  love  in  its  more  passionate  devotions 
is  incompatible  with  the  loftier  form  of  friend¬ 
ship.  No  doubt,  in  actual  life  and  in  certain 
circumstances  and  complications,  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  militate  against  friendships  ;  but,  taken 
broadly,  we  should  be  inclined  to  hold  that  a 
true  love  should  only  educate  for  the  higher 
friendship  in  its  training  for  self-denial,  its 
admiration  for  dissimilar  traits  from  those 
possessed,  and,  above  all,  in  its  intensifying 
and  quickening  all  the  powers  of  sympathy. 
And  this  effect  will  be  accomplished  by  love 
passing  into  friendship  of  the  highest  order 
first  on  the  wedded  pair  themselves.  Miss 
Nesbit,  one  of  our  most  truthful  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  lyric  poets,  has  this  verse,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrating  this  theme  : 

”  We  loved,  my  love,  and  now  it  seems 
Our  love  has  brought  to  birth 
Friendship,  the  fairest  child  of  dreams. 
The  rarest  gift  of  earth. 

”  Soon  die  love’s  roses,  fresh  and  frail, 

And  when  their  bloom  is  o’er. 

Not  all  our  heart-wrung  tears  avail 
To  give  them  life  once  more. 
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"  But  when  true  love  with  friendship  lives. 

As  now,  for  thee  and  me. 

Love  brings  the  roses — Friendship  gives 
Them  immortality.” 

A  very  wise  and  observant  man  has  said, 

“  One  must  go  out  into  the  world  to  find  bis 
true  counterpart,  a  familiar  friend  ;  it  is  little 
likely  be  will  find  it  among  his  own  relations  ; 
or  if  he  do,  there  is  a  risk  that  it  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  narrowing  infiuences  which  are 
not  wholly  compensated  by  its  intensity  of 
partiality.  Dr.  South  devotes  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  sermons  to  friendship,  and  in  it  he 
says  : — “  Friendship  consists  properly  in  mu¬ 
tual  offices,  and  a  generous  strife  in  alternate 
acts  of  kindness.  But  he  who  does  a  kindness 
to  an  ungrateful  person  sets  bis  seal  to  a  Hint, 
and  sows  his  seed  upon  the  sand.  Upon  the 
former  be  makes  no  impression,  and  from  the 
latter  he  finds  no  production”  Addison,  in 
his  quietly  practical  and  polished  manner,  has 
written  well  in  praise  of  friendship.  He  avers 
that  friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  in¬ 
clination  in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good 
and  happiness  of  each  other.  “  False  friend¬ 
ship,”  says  the  learned  Robert  Burton,  ”  is 
like  the  ivy,  decays  and  ruins  the  wall  it  em¬ 
braces  ;  but  true  friendship  gives  new  life  and 
animation  to  the  object  it  supports.”  The 
books  of  Herder,  the  great  German  poet, 
abound  in  tributes  to  friendship  ;  this  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  discriminating  : — “  The 
friend  who  holds  up  before  me  the  mirror, 
conceals  not  my  smallest  faults,  warns  me 
kindly,  reproves  me  affectionately  when  I  have 
not  performed  my  duty  ;  he  is  my  friend, 
however  little  he  may  appear  so.  Again,  if  a 
man  flatteringly  praises  and  lauds  me,  never 
reproves  me,  overlooks  my  faults  and  for¬ 
gives  them  before  I  have  repented,  he  is  my 
enemy,  however  much  he  may  appear  my 
friend.’’  Montaigne  says; — “As  friendship 
in  its  highest  phases  is  a  constant  effort  to 
look  through  the  eyes  of  another,  it  affords  the 
finest  education  in  sympathy.  By  it  man  is 
first  prepared  to  do  his  duty  in  society  in 
abnegating  the  individual  desire  and  impulse. 
It  is  a  training-school  for  the  loftiest  virtues. 
Hence  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Hillel  has  a  deeper 
and  wider  meaning  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face  :  ‘  Judge  not  thy  friend  till  thou  standest 
in  his  place.’  ’  Like  port,  friends  grow  sweeter 
as  they  grow  older,  and  have  gone  long  ocean 
journeys.  This  is  a  noble  verse  to  friendship, 
but  not  nobler  than  it  deserves  in  its  ministry 
of  vicarious  effort  and  suffering,  and  devo¬ 
tion  : 
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“  Me,  too,  thy  nobleness  has  taught 
To  master  my  despair  ; 

The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 
Are  through  thy  friendship  fair.” 

In  full,  the  final  and  the  most  beautiful  as¬ 
pect  of  friendship  is  to  find  it  as  Coleridge 
did,  “  a  sheltering  tree.”  How  rare,  how  de¬ 
lightful,  with  what  fine  suggestions  and  im¬ 
pulses  fruitful,  the  sight  of  two  old  men  whose 
friendship  has  survived  separation  for  half  a 
lifetime,  and  who  transmit,  as  if  by  a  finer 
kind  of  tradition,  the  gift  to  their  children 
and  children’s  children.  These  are  the  golden 
threads  that  shine  in  the  warp  of  the  world’s 
web,  and  make  ordinary  life  a  poem. — Argosy. 

About  Insubance. — Insurance  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  majority  of  men  are  interested  as 
holders  of  policies  on  their  persons  or  proper¬ 
ties  ;  but  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  the 
knotty  questions  in  connection  with  it  which 
have  from  time  to  time  called  for  solution. 

It  is  not  easy  to  briefly  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  insurance  and  assurance  ;  but 
i  authorities  lay  it  down  that  assurance  relates 
^  to  an  event  which  is  certain,  and  insurance  to 
one  that  is  uncertain,  or  may  be  only  partly 
fulfilled.  Thus,  a  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  at  death  or  a  given  age  would  be  an  as¬ 
surance  ;  but  one  insures  his  house  or  ship, 
since  he  may  suffer  partial  loss  or  none  at  all. 
But  in  practice  the  terms  are  treated  as 
synonymous.  The  principle,  again,  that  in¬ 
surance  is  merely  a  distribution  of  loss,  is  not 
quite  obvious  when  compensation  comes  from 
a  company  seeking  a  profit  from  its  business  : 
but  it  is  so,  the  fortunate  indemnifying  the 
unfmtunate.  This  is  readily  seen  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  trade  co-operate  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  against,  say,  fire  ;  and  still  more  clearly 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Ziirioh, 
compensation  for  loss  by  fire  is  given  out  of 
the  public  funds.  Some  corporations,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  connected  with  shipping,  are 
their  own  underwriters,  setting  aside  a  certain 
sum  as  an  insurance  fund,  and  saving  what 
they  would  otherwise  pay  in  premiums.  Thus, 
if  the  ordinary  rate  be  ten  per  cent.,  the  own¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  lose  the  whole  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  every  ten  years  ;  and  the  practice  has 
this  to  recommend  it— more  care  is  likely  to 
be  exercised  in  keeping  vessels  in  a  seaworthy 
condition. 

Marine  insurance,  which  is  the  oldest  form, 
is  of  uncertain  origin  ;  but  it  was  most  proba¬ 
bly  familiar  to  the  merchants  of  the  republics 
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of  Genoa  and  Venice  ;  while  its  antiquity  in 
this  country  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pream¬ 
ble  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1601  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Commission  to  adjudicate  on  disputes 
arising  out  of  insurance.  There  we  learn 
that  ”  it  has  been  time  out  of  mind  and  usage 
among  merchants,  when  they  make  any  great 
adventure,  to  give  some  consideration  of 
money  to  other  persons  to  have  from  them  as¬ 
surance  made  of  their  goods,  merchandises, 
ships,  and  things  adventured,  or  some  part 
thereof.”  In  1719  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
London  Assurance  Companies  were  by  royal 
charter  given  a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  in¬ 
surance,  except  as  against  individual  under¬ 
writers  ;  and  this  monopoly,  though  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  was  allowed  to  exist  uutil 
1825.  In  connection  with  maritime  insurance, 
reference  to  Lloyd’s  cannot  be  avoided,  it 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive  organization 
of  the  kind,  insuring  a  very  large  proportion 
of  British  shipping,  and  possessing  agents  all 
over  the  world,  whosfi  duty  it  is  to  forward  to 
London  early  intelligence  of  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  vessels  and  of  disasters.  This  great 
association  of  underwriters  took  its  name  from 
a  coffee-house  which  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  stood  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch  Lane. 
The  house  was  afterward  removed  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  underwriters 
going  with  it ;  but,  later,  they  obtained  rooms 
in  the  Exchange,  where  they  are  now  housed. 

Fire  insurance  comes  next  to  marine  in  order 
of  antiquity.  Enforced  or  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  recompense  sufferers  from  fire  may  be 
traced  far  back  in  history  ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  treat  the  matter  on  business  piin- 
ciples  until  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
In  1681  an  office  was  opened  for  the  purpose 
“  at  the  backside  of  the  Royal  Exchange  the 
Hand-in-Hand  was  established  in  1696  ;  and 
several  other  companies  soon  followed.  Scot¬ 
land  had  its  first  fire  office  in  1720,  Germany 
in  1750,  and  America  in  1752,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  one  of  the  directors.  The  stamp 
duty  on  policies,  which  in  1816  amounted  to 
three  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds  in¬ 
sured,  retarded  the  growth  of  the  business  ; 
but  in  1869  the  tax  was  removed.  Perhaps 
more  caution  is  required  in  the  conduct  of 
this  branch  of  insurance  than  of  any  other,  the 
risks  being  not  only  of  endless  variety  but 
subject  to  constant  change.  The  safety  of  a 
private  house  is  affected  by  the  character  of 
the  occupants,  its  age,  the  illuminants  used, 
the  water-supply,  and  so  on  ;  while  as  regards 
business  premises  no  year  passes  without  dan- 
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ger  being  disooyered  in  some  substance  or  cir- 
conistance  to  which  hitherto  no  attention  had 
been  paid.  A  striking  instance  of  the  kind  is 
that  of  flonr-dnst,  which  when  mixed  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air  has  been 
found  to  be  a  powerful  explosive.  Arson  by 
policy  holders,  again,  is  a  source  of  serious 
loss  ;  and  unfortunately  retribution  does  not 
always  follow,  as,  unless  convincing  evidence 
can  be  procured,  companies  are  unwilling  to 
imperil  their  reputation  for  liberal  dealing  by 
a  prosecution  which  is  likely  to  prove  abor¬ 
tive.  A  House  of  Commons  Committee  in 
1867  received  evidence  that  during  the  four¬ 
teen  preceding  years  the  proportion  of  suspi¬ 
cious  burnings  had  risen  from  thirty-four  to 
fifty  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ;  and  a 
recent  prosecution  showed  the  existence  of  a 
gang  which  had  for  twenty  five  years  made 
arson  their  business,  one  of  them,  who  was 
known  as  “  the  Fire  King,”  being  alleged  to 
have  been  concerned  in  five  hundred  burn¬ 
ings,  and  to  have  received  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
surance  some  twenty  four  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  customary 
for  persons  to  insure  their  lives  for  short 
periods  or  against  certain  contingencies,  and 
annuity  societies  began  to  gain  a  footing  ;  but 
the  first  association  to  guarantee  a  sum  of 
money  at  death  was  the  Amicable,  founded  in 
1706.  One  grave  fault  in  the  rules  of  this  cor¬ 
poration— the  equality  of  premium  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  age — was  avoided  by  its  successors,  of 
which  the  earliest  were  the  Boyal  Exchange 
and  London  Assurance,  both  incorporated  in 
1719.  The  Equitable,  which  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  in  1756,  broke  new  ground  in  issuing 
policies  on  joint  lives  and  survivorships,  and 
for  fixed  periods  ;  but  the  data  upon  which 
all  these  offices  worked  were  imperfect,  no 
mortality  tables  being  at  the  time  available. 
For  a  long  time  the  table  constructed  by  Mr.. 
Jo.shua  Milne,  from  information  supplied  by  a 
Carlisle  doctor  in  1787,  was  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  one  ;  but  that  and  others  subsequently 
compiled  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
tables  prepared  in  1869  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal  insurance  companies.  Life  offices 
are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  State,  being 
required  to  deposit  twenty  thousand  pounds 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery  until  their  secur¬ 
ity  is  assured  by  the  possession  of  a  reserve 
fund  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Annual  ac¬ 
counts,  and  at  certain  periods  actuarial  re¬ 
ports,  have  also  to  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  and  various  other  precautions  are 


taken  for  preventing  the  formation  of  bogus 
companies  and  the  continuance  of  companies 
whose  solvency  is  doubtful. 

Insurance  against  railway  accidents  dates 
from  1849,  and  against  accidents  generally 
from  1856.  Many  of  the  life  offices  have  since 
taken  up  this  business,  which  received  an  im¬ 
mense  impetus  from  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act  of  1880.  Other  branches  are  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  fidelity,  and  burglary  and  plate  glass 
insurance.  The  first  is  an  obvious  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  system  of  personal  security, 
under  which  the  employe  was  obliged  to  lie 
under  a  compliment  to  one  or  more  persons, 
of  whose  existence  and  solvency  the  employer 
bad  to  periodically  satisfy  himself.  The 
guarantee  societies,  too,  are  willing  to  give  a 
collective  bond  for  the  members  of  a  stuff,  ar¬ 
rangements  being  made  in  case  of  change  to 
substitute  one  name  for  another  ;  and  all  the 
premiums  can  be  made  payable  on  the  same 
day.  The  offices  which  give  security  against 
burglary  offer  skilled  advice  as  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  premises,  and  lend  men  to  guard  un¬ 
occupied  houses.  Of  course  the  rates  of  pre¬ 
mium  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  premises, 
and,  in  the  case  of  shops,  of  the  stock.  Loss 
and  damage  may  be  insured  against  jointly  or 
singly.  The  rate  to  cover  damage  only  is  a 
uniform  one  of  two  shillings  per  cent.,  except 
as  regards  jewellers’  establishments  ;  and  those 
for  loss  range  between  two  shillings  and  twelve 
and  sixpence  per  cent. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  branch  of  business 
of  so  varied  and  complicated  a  character  as  in¬ 
surance  has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the 
judiciary.  Mr.  C.  F.  Morrell,  barrister-at-law, 
the  author  of  a  recently  published  manual  on 
'*  The  Law  of  Insurance,”  which  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  compendium  of  recognized  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  to  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  largely  indebted,  cites  a  vast  number 
of  cases,  many  of  them  interesting.  As  re¬ 
gards  misstatements  in  proposals,  it  has  been 
decided  that  an  error  is  not  material  unless 
the  premium  be  affected,  and  that  if  a  repre¬ 
sentation  be  substantially  correct,  the  policy 
holds  good.  A  single  room  in  a  building 
could  not  be  “  truly  and  accurately”  described 
as  a  dwelling-house,  but  the  discrepancy  has 
been  decided  to  be  unimportant ;  as  also  the 
statement  that  no  fires  were  kept,  though  one 
was  occasionally  lit  in  order  to  air  the  prem¬ 
ises.  Again,  there  is  a  difference  between  an 
actual  equipment  of  sixteen  men,  eleven  boys, 
nine  guns,  and  six  swivels,  and  an  alleged  one 
of  twelve  guns  and  twenty  men  ;  but  the  error 
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was  not  allowed  to  void  the  policy.  But  no 
reservation  is  permitted,  as  a  man  found  to 
his  cost  when,  a  fire  having  broken  out  two 
doors  away,  he  hurried  off,  and,  without  men¬ 
tioning  that  occurrence,  insured  his  premises. 
The  fire  broke  out  again  two  days  later,  spread 
to  his  place,  and  destroyed  it ;  but  the  con¬ 
cealment  deprived  him  of  any  claim  upon  the 
insurers.  Similar  decisions  have  been  given 
as  regards  a  life  policy,  where  a  person  learned, 
after  sending  in  his  proposal,  that  he  had  a 
dangerous  disease,  but  did  not  inform  the  in¬ 
surance  company  ;  and  where  the  insured  failed 
to  mention  that  a  ship  then  engaged  in  peaceful 
pursuits  had  at  one  lime  been  a  celebrated 
Confederate  cruiser. —  Chambers’s  Journal. 

The  Secret  of  the  Flowers. — What  are 
fiowers,  these  parts  of  plants  rendered  so  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  form  and  color  ?  The  poets 
call  them  the  wedding-garments  of  plants,  but 
afford  us  no  answer  to  the  question  :  Why  do 
some  of  the  daughters  of  Flora,  for  example, 
the  grasses,  the  prime  source  of  our  food  sup¬ 
ply,  wear  such  inconspicuous  wedding-gar¬ 
ments,  while  others  are  decked  in  such  brill¬ 
iant  array,  or  exhale  such  delightful  perfume  ? 
Hcientific  investigation  has  solved  the  riddle  : 
there  are  numerous  plants  which  can  be  fertil¬ 
ized  only  by  the  agency  of  insects  which  in 
their  pursuits  of  food  transfer  the  pollen  of 
the  anthers  to  the  pistil.  It  is  to  attract  these 
insects  that  fiowers  don  their  bright  garb  and 
exhale  their  perfume.  Flowers  are  tavern- 
signs  informing  insects  that  here  the  table  is 
with  pollen  and  with  nectar  spread.  The  fact 
is  now  universally  known  ;  but  simple  and 
natural  as  it  appears,  it  was  first  discovered 
only  a  century  ago.  Strange  1  There  have 
been  countless  lovers  of  fiowers  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  not  one  of  them  had  an  idea  of 
the  purpose  which  the  flowers  served,  until  an 
observant  German  schoolmaster  in  his  ramble 
through  the  environs  of  Berlin  and  Spaudau 
had  bis  attention  awakened  by  observing  the 
unwearied  persistence  with  which  the  insects 
visited  flower  after  flower— “  caught  nature  in 
the  act,”  indeed,  and,  in  the  year  1793,  pub¬ 
lished  his  remarkable  work,  the  title  of  which 
translated  into  English  would  be  ”  The  Dis¬ 
covered  Secret  of  the  Structure  and  Fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  Flowers.”  It  was  a  work  indicative  of 
monumental  industry,  with  twenty-six  copper 
plates  containing  1117  illustrations. 

The  German  schoolmaster  was  Christian 
Konrad  Spreugel,  the  son  of  a  Brandenburger 
clergyman.  After  a  first  appointment  as  teach- 
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er  in  a  Berlin  school,  he  was  called  (1780)  lo 
the  rectorship  of  the  Great  School  (now  Gym¬ 
nasium)  at  Spandau,  where  he  collected  and 
worked  up  the  material  of  his  famous  woik, 
an  astonishing  task,  which  even  to-day  excites 
the  unqualified  admiration  of  botanists.  At 
that  time  the  work  brought  Sprengel  no  honor. 
His  love  of  flowers  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time  that  he  limited  himself  to  only  the  most 
absolutely  necessary  of  his  rectorial  duties. 
He  died  in  complete  obscurity  April  7th,  1816, 
in  his  sixty  sixth  year.  Shortly  before  Lis 
death  he  published  a  short  memoir  entitled 
“The  Utility  of  Bees,”  and  the  “Necessity 
of  Bee-Culture  from  a  New  Point  of  View,’’  in 
which  he  drew,  more  precise  y,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  wind-fertilized  and  insect  fertil¬ 
ized  plants.  He  showed  here  experimentally 
the  incapacity  of  insects  to  fertilize  the  flow, 
ers  of  currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  violets, 
and  others.  These  flowers  are  protected  from 
the  visits  of  insects  by  a  small  canopy  of  gauze. 

The  labors  of  Sprengel  were  practically  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  he  experienced  no  recognition,  and 
he  did  not  even  retain  a  single  copy  of  his 
work.  Charles  Darwin  was  the  first  to  bring 
Sprengel's  “remarkable  book”  to  light,  and 
do  full  justice  to  the  German  schoolmaster. 
“  Ho  was  ahead  of  his  age,”  wrote  Darwin, 
“and  his  discoveries  lay  long  neglected.” 
The  seed  which  Sprengel  sowed  has,  howevir, 
at  length  sprung  up,  and  is  every  day  bearing 
fresh  fruit.  His  work  is  familiar  to  every 
botanist,  and  in  the  history  of  natural  science 
his  name  is  indelibly  recorded.  German  bot¬ 
anists  have  not  allowed  the  centennial  of  the 
appearance  of  Sprengel’s  works  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  Professor  Dr.  O.  Kirchner  and  Dr.  H. 
Potonic  have  also  just  published  a  popular 
centenary  memorial  work  in  Sprengel’s  honor, 
entitled  “The  Secret  of  the  Flowers.’’  May 
it  be  widely  circulated,  for  few  indeed  are  now- 
aware  of  the  life-struggles  and  laborious  pa¬ 
tience  and  energy,  and  keenness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  of  the  man  who  first  detected  and  d*'ew 
attention  to  the  wonderful  inter  relationship 
between  flowers  and  insects.  -  Utber  Land  und 
Meer  (Stuttgart). 

Fortitude. — The  epidemic  of  suicide  of 
which  we  spoke  recently  still  continues,  and 
certainly  a  great  part  of  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  apologize  for  it  seems,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Clarke,  to  be  based  on  the  extraordinary 
assumption  that  we  ought  to  have  been  given 
a  choice  whether  we  would  live  or  not.  How 
anybody  could  ever  have  lived  at  all,  if  it  had 
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not  been  determined  for  him  before  he  hnd 
acquired  any  power  of  choice  or  any  of  the 
faculties  which  are  essential  to  choice  that  he 
should  live,  is  not  so  much  as  even  conceiv. 
able.  The  pretension  that  we  ought  to  have 
had,  before  we  existed,  a  choice  given  ns  be¬ 
tween  existence  and  non  existence  is  a  con- 
tiadiction  in  terms.  Nor  is  suicide — except 
to  the  materialist,  who,  sceptic  though  he  be, 
perfectly  well  knows  that  it  is  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  which  may  conduct  him  to  very  much  in¬ 
tenser  forms  of  existence,  no  less  than  to  non¬ 
existence— in  any  sense  a  deliberate  choice 
not  to  exist.  It  is  only  a  rejection  of  exist¬ 
ence  under  present  conditions,  and  whether 
these  conditions  will  be  changed  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse  by  this  leap  in  the  dark 
neither  the  professed  sceptic  nor  any  one  else 
who  has  received  no  divine  guidance  as  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  this  life  can  possibly 
guess.  What  the  suicide  does  know  is  only 
that  by  a  Power  over  which  he  hnd — before 
his  existence  began — no  control,  he  has  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  what  he  is  pleased 
to  regard  ns  intolerable  suffering.  Well,  is 
that  a  reason  for  supposing  that  he  will 
change  his  condition  for  the  better  by  reject¬ 
ing  what  that  Power,  together  with  his  own 
use  of  the  alternatives  which  life  had  opened 
to  him,  may  have  inflicted  upon  him  ?  If  he 
has  been  forced  into  suffering  partly  by  what 
he  had  no  choice  about  at  all,  partly  by  the  de¬ 
liberate  uses  he  has  since  made  of  the  power 
of  choice  that  had  been  given  him,  w'here  is 
the  rea.son  to  suppose  that  he  will  be  allowed 
to  escape  from  suffering  by  the  flat  of  the 
same  Power  co-operating  with  an  exercise  of 
bis  own  will  which  cannot  but  be  described 
as  blind,  ignorant,  and  impatient  ?  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  a  man  who  has  chosen  wrongly 
in  relation  to  his  career  in  life  is  not  blamed 
but  rather  praised  for  renouncing  that  career 
in  favor  of  one  more  adapted  to  his  powers. 
No  doubt.  But  in  that  case  he  chooses  be¬ 
tween  careers  of  both  of  which  he  has  the 
power  to  judge— one  of  them  by  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  the  other  of  them  by  all  he  can  learn 
of  it  by  observing  the  experience  of  others. 
That  is  not  so  at  all  when  he  renounces  life 
itself,  for  he  renounces  it  without  having  the 
least  means  of  judging  for  what  alternative  he 
renounces  it.  It  is  not,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  deliberate  choice  at  all  ;  it  is  a  delib¬ 
erate  rejection  of  that  which  has  been  chosen 
for  him;  and  which  he  has  no  reason  at  all  to 
assume  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  reject  with¬ 
out  paying  a  penalty.  If  without  choice  of 


his  own  he  has,  as  he  angrily  declares,  been 
compelled  to  live  and  suffer,  it  is  surely  the 
height  of  irrationality  to  assume  that  by  any 
mere  revolt  of  bis  own  he  can  defeat  the  des¬ 
tiny  he  repudiates.  It  seems  to  us  that  even 
the  sceptic,  if  he  were  a  true  sceptic,  would 
nut  make  the  complaint  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  exist  in  a  condition  which  galls  him, 
the  ground  of  an  inference  that  by  a  blind 
and  violent  attempt  to  throw  the  fetters  off 
him,  he  will  escape  them.  The  true  inference 
seems  to  be  that  he  cannot  fairly  count  upon 
escaping  now  what  it  was  so  completely  be¬ 
yond  his  own  power  to  escape  before.  We 
maintain  that  the  true  lesson  of  life  to  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  sceptic  would  be  the  wisdom  of  ac¬ 
quiescence.  He  has  come  into  the  midst  of 
conditions,  which  he  flnds  painful,  partly 
under  the  control  of  a  Power  of  which  he 
positively  boasts  that  he  knows  nothing- 
though  with  a  little  more  patience  and  anxiety 
to  know  something,  he  mighti  have  learned  a 
good  deal  of  its  purposes -partly  by  his  own 
very  defective  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
that  Power  opened  out  to  him.  What  can  be 
less  reasonable  than  to  infer  that  without  any 
assent  of  that  Power,  and  by  a  sheer  act  of 
blind  revolt  against  it  on  his  own  part,  he  will 
better  his  condition  ?  If  the  overruling  Power 
be  an  inflnite  mind,  then  it  is  certain  that  its 
designs  will  have  their  way,  and  not  be  de¬ 
feated  by  a  mere  mortal  who  kicks  against  the 
pricks.  If  it  be  not  a  mind,  but  a  mere  Fate, 
still,  what  Fate  has  caused  once  it  may  cause 
again,  and  cause  in  either  a  li’orse  or  a  better 
form. 

No  fatalist  can  be  otherwise  than  a  fool 
who  does  not  see  that  one  of  the  first  les¬ 
sons  he  has  to  learn  is— we  will  not  say  forti¬ 
tude,  for  that  implies  something  much  higher 
—but  at  least  endurance.  He  has  become  the 
sport  of  what  he  calls  Fate,  once,  and  he  has 
found  that  the  more  impatient  he  is,  the  more 
blindly  he  struggles  with  his  fetters,  the  more 
they  gall  him.  Gan  any  act  be  madder  than 
to  go  into  open  rebellion,  and  try  to  escape  by 
an  act  of  his  own  will,  what  has  bound  him 
in  galling  chains  without  any  consent  of  his 
own  will  ?  Of  course,  if  he  is  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  he  really  knows  now  how  to  es¬ 
cape  from  a  Power  under  the  control  of  which 
he  fell  without  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  any 
chance  of  resisting  it,  be  is  hardly  a  rational 
being  at  all.  These  material  forces,  if  they 
have  produced  an  intolerable  life  once,  are 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  produce  them  again. 
The  trne  philosophy  of  fatalism  is  acquiescence 
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and  self -adjustment  to  uncontrollable  Power, 
and  that,  if  not  the  germ  of  fortitude,  is  at 
least  a  beginning  of  that  attitude  of  mind  of 
which  fortitude  is  the  most  perfect  flower. 
The  sceptic  who  chooses  death  rather  than 
life,  chooses  he  knows  not  what — chooses 
what  even  by  bis  own  admission  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  sort  of  life  infinitely  more 
painful  than  that  which  he  has  so  violently 
rejected. 

But  may  we  not  go  a  good  deal  farther  even  on 
the  mere  footing  of  the  teaching  of  experience, 
and  say  that  human  nature  has  learned  noth¬ 
ing  which  has  added  more  to  its  general  capac¬ 
ity  and  strength  than  the  power  of  bearing 
pain  calmly  and  well  ?  Has  anything  great 
ever  been  done  without  it  ?  It  has  been  really 
the  test,  and  not  only  the  test  but  the  discip¬ 
line,  of  every  kind  of  true  and  noble  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not  merely  that  without  this  prov¬ 
ing  by  pain,  we  should  not  know  the  noble 
purpose  from  the  ignoble,  but  that  even  noble 
purpose  becomes  all  the  nobler,  all  the  purer, 
for  the  pain  through  which  it  passes.  It  gains 
not  simply  in  confidence  that  it  is  genuine,  but 
in  genuineness,  by  what  it  goes  through. 
Cynics  say  that  all  motives  are  mixed,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutely  unmixed 
good  or  purity  in  human  life.  And  they  are 
more  or  less  right.  But  what  they  fail  to  see 
is  that  these  mixed  motives  are  rendered  less 
and  less  mixed,  that  these  alloys  are  more  and 
more  purged  away,  by  the  discipline  of  pain 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  whatever  high  ele¬ 
ment  of  devotedness  these  mixed  motives  con¬ 
tain.  Surely,  that  ought  to  teach  us,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  teaches  ns,  that  there  is  a  purpose, 
and  a  spiritual  purpose,  in  all  the  suffering  of 
human  life,  and  not  mere  arbitrary  will,  still 
less  mere  chance  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and,  in 
short,  that  our  endurance  should  be  some¬ 
thing  mure  than  mere  acquiescence  and  docile 
self  adjustment  to  painful  conditions,  should 
be,  indeed,  true  fortitude,  in  other  words, 
willing  submission  to  that  which,  if  accepted 
with  willing  submission,  purifies  and  ennobles 
man.  Even  the  mere  humanist  can  hardly 
question  for  a  moment  that  those  who  have 
lent  most  fascination  and  significance  to  hu¬ 
man  history,  those  who  have  raised  the  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  often  even  seemed  to  be  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  oif  the  greater  races,  would  never  have 
attained  to  that  position  without  passing 
through  fiery  trials  which  both  tested  and 
purified  their  aims,  nor  that  they  effected  this 
by  accepting  with  humility  and  even  gratitude 
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the  very  conditions  by  which  they  were  most 
sorely  tried.  Of  course,  it  is  true  not  onl^ 
that  men  have  no  choice  given  them  as  to 
coming  into  existence,  but  that  they  can  only 
rise  to  their  full  strength  by  accepting  those 
conditions  into  which  they  are  born,  with 
something  more  than  patience— with  a  ready 
and  eager  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  them 
whatever  they  are.  It  is  the  faith  in  Provi- 
dence,  the  faith  in  the  high  purposes  of  the 
Power  which  fixes  us  here,  that  alone  gives  ns 
the  strength  to  make  the  best  of  difficnlties 
often  very  great,  and  sometimes  appearing  to 
be  insuperable.  But  Christianity  has  raised 
this  kind  of  fortitude  into  a  sort  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  has  taught  that  pain  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  supernatural  of  all  the  in¬ 
struments  employed  in  the  moulding  of  onr 
nature,  and  that  the  apparent  paradox  of 
gratitude  for  suffering,  is  in  truth  a  paradox 
only  to  the  natural  and  half-educated  man. 
The  very  secret  of  fortitude  is  the  belief  in  the 
truth  of  our  Lord’s  saying  to  his  apostles 
“  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you.”  The  area  of  divine  choice  is  infinite, 
while  that  of  human  choice  is  in  the  strictest 
degree  limited.  As  Providence  keeps  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  death  in  its  own  hands,  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  it  gives  ns  the  right  to  reject  con¬ 
ditions  which  we  do  understand,  and  to  launch 
ourselves  into  those  of  which  we  understand 
nothing.  Christianity  has  always  treated  for¬ 
titude  as  one  of  its  very  highest  and  most 
characteristic  virtues,  and  even  the  agnostic 
must  admit  that  Christian  fortitude— which  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  suicide— has  had  a 
much  grander  effect  in  developing  human 
character  than  any  kind  of  .irritable  and  im¬ 
patient  revolt. —  Tht  Spectator, 

The  "Forum’s”  Reduction  of  Price.  — TAe 
Forum,  which  its  readers  regard  as  the  fore¬ 
most  of  onr  periodicals,  has  reduced  its  price 
from  $5  to  $3  a  year,  from  50  to  25  cents  a  copy. 
This  is  the  most  noteworthy  reduction  in  peri¬ 
odical  literature  that  has  taken  place— perhaps 
that  can  take  place.  Magazines  of  fiction  and 
adventure,  the  illustrated  monthlies,  were 
within  everybody’s  reach  even  before  the  re¬ 
cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  some  of  them. 
But  no  periodical  of  the  class  of  The  Forum 
has  ever  been  sold  for  25  cents.  It  becomes 
the  cheapest  by  half  of  all  great  reviews  in  the 
world,  and  it  remains  the  largest  of  all  our 
periodicals  of  its  kind,  and  its  character  is  in 
no  way  changed. 


